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As Mr. Seth Woodsum was mowing one morning in 
his lower haying fields, and his eldest son, Obediah, 
a smart boy of thirteen, was opening the mown 
grass to the sun, Mr. Woodsum looked up towards 
his house, and beheld his little daughter Harriet, ten 
years of age, running towards him with her utmost 
speed. As she came up, he perceived she was greatly 
agitated; tears were running down her cheeks, and 
she had scarcely breath enough to speak. 

“ 0, father,” she faintly articulated, “ mother is 
dreadfiil sick; she’s on the bed, and says she shall 
die before you |ht there.” 

Mr. Woodsum was a man of a sober, sound mind, 
and calm nerves; but he had, what sometimes 
happens in this cold and loveless world of ours, a 
tender attachment for his wife, which made the 
message of the little girl fall upon his heart like a 
dagger. He dropped his scythe, and ran with great 
haste to the house. Obediah, who was at the other 
end of the field, seeing this unusual movement of 
his father, dropped his fork, and ran with all his might, 
and the two entered the house almost at the same time. 

Mr. Woodsum hastened to the bed-side, and took 
his wife’s hand. “ My dear Sally,” said he, “ what 
is the matter ?” 

“What is the matter?" echoed Mrs. Woodsum, 
with a plaintive groan. “I shouldn’t think you 
would need to ask what is the matter, Mr. Woodsum. 
Don’t you see I am dying?” 

“ Why, no, Sally, you don’t look as if you was 
dying. What is the matter? How do you feel?" 

“Oh, I sha’nt live till night,” said Mrs. Woodsum, 
with a heavy sigh; “ I am going fast.” 

Mr. Woodsum, without waiting to make further 
inquiries, told Obediah to run and jump on to the 
horse, and ride over after Doctor Fairfield, and get 
him to come over as quick as he can come. 11 Tell • 
him I am afraid your mother is dying. If the 
doctor’s horse is away off in the pasture, ask him to 
take our horse, and come right away over, while you 
go and catch his.” 

Obediah, with team in his eyes, and his heart in 
his mouth, flow as though he had wings added to his 
feet, and in three minutes time was mounted upon 
Old Gray, and galloping with full speed towards Doc¬ 
tor Fairfield’s. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Woodsum, leaning his head 
upon the pillow, “ how do you feel ? What makes 
you think you are dying?” And he tenderly 


kissed her forehead as he spoke, and pressed her 
hand to his bosom. 

“Oh, Samuel,” for she generally called him by 
his Christian name, when under the influence of 
tender emotions, “ Ob, Samuel, I feel dreadfully. I 
have pains darting through my head, and most all 
over me; and I feel dizzy, and can’t hardly see; 
and my heart beats as though it would come through 
my side. And besides, I feel as though I was dying. 
I am sure I can’t live till night; and what will be¬ 
come of my poor children?” And she sobbed 
heavily, and burst into a flood of tears. 

Mr. Woodsum was affected. He could not bring 
himself to believe that his wife was in such immediate 
danger of dissolution as she seemed to apprehend. 
He thought she had no appearance of a dying 
person; but still her earnest and positive declarations, 
that she could not live through the day, sent a chill 
through his veins, and a sinking to his heart, which 
no language has power to describe. Mr. Woodsum 
was as ignorant of medicine as a child; he therefore 
did not attempt to do any thing to relieve his wife, 
except to try to soothe her feelings by kind and en¬ 
couraging words, till the Doctor arrived. The half 
hour which elapsed, from the time Obediah started, 
till the doctor came, seemed to Mr. Woodsum almost 
an age. He repeatedly went from the bed-side to 
jhe door, to look out and see if the Doctor was any 
where near, and as often returned to hear his wife 
groan, and say she was sinking fast, and could not 
stand it many minutes longer. 

At length Doctor Fairfield rode up to the door, 
on Mr. Woodsum’s Old Gray, and with saddle-bags 
in hand, hastened into the house. A brief examina¬ 
tion of the patient convinced him that it was a 
decided case of hypochondria, and he soon spoke 
encouraging words to her, and told her although she 
was considerably unwell, he did not doubt she would 
be better in a little while. 

“Oh, Doctor, how can you say so?” said Mre. 
Woodsum; “don’t you see I am dying? I can’t 
possibly live till night; I am sinking very fast, 
Doctor. ' I shall never see the sun rise again. My 
heart sometimes almost stops its beating now, and 
my feet and hands are growing cold. But I must 
see my children once more; do let ’em come in and 
bid me farewell.” Here she was so overwhelmed 
with sobs and tears as to prevent her saying more. 

The Doctor, perceiving it was in vain to talk or 
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try to reason with her, assured her that as long as 
there was life there was hope, and told her he would 
give her some medicine that he did not doubt would 
help her. He accordingly administered the drags 
usually approved by the faculty in such cases, and 
telling her that be would call and see her again in a 
day or two, he left the room. As he went out, Mr. 
Woodsum followed him, and desired to know in pri¬ 
vate his real opinion of the case. The Doctor assured 
him he did not consider it at all alaiming. It was an 
ordinary case of hypochondria, and with suitable treat¬ 
ment the patient would undoubtedly soon be better. 

“ This is a case,” continued the Doctor, “ in which 
the mind needs to be administered to as much as the 
body. Divert her attention as much as possible by 
cheerful objects j let her be Burrounded by agreeable 
company j give her a light, but generous and nutri¬ 
tive diet; and as soon as may be, get her to take 
gentle exercise in the open air, by riding on horse¬ 
back, or running about the fields and gathering fruits 
or flowers in company with lively and cheerful com¬ 
panions. Follow these directions, and continue to 
administer the medicines I have ordered, and I think 
Mrs. Woodsum will soon eryoy good health again.” 

Mr. Woodsum felt much relieved after hearing 
the Doctor’s opinion and prescriptions, and bade the 
kind physician good morning with a tolerably cheer¬ 
ful countenance. Most assiduously did he follow 
the Doctor's directions, and in a few days he had 
the happiness to see his beloved wife again enjoying 
comfortable health, and pursuing her domestic duties 
with cheerfulness, 

But, alas! his sunshine of hope was destined soon 
to be obscured again by the clouds of sorrow and 
disappointment. It was not long before some 
changes in the weather, and changes in her habits 
of living, and neglect of proper exercise in the open 
air, brought on a return of Mrs. Woodsum’s gloom, 
and despondency, in all their terrific power. Again 
she was sighing and weeping on the bed, and again 
Mr. Woodsum was hastily summoned from the field, 
and leaving his plough in mid furrow, ran with 
breathless anxiety to the house, where the same 
scenes were again witnessed which we have already 
described. Not only once or twice, but repeatedly, 
week after week, and month after month, these alarms 
were given, and followed by similar results. Every 
relapse seemed to be more severe than the last, and 
on each occasion Mrs. Woodsum was more positive 
than ever that she was on her death bed, and that 
there was no longer any help for her. 

On one of these occasions, so strong was her im- 
pression that her dissolution was near, and so anxious 
did she appear to make every preparation for death, 
and with such solemn earnestness did she attend to 
certain details preparatory to leaving her family, for 
ever, that Mr. Woodsum almost lost the hope that 
usually attended him through these scenes, and felt, 
more than ever before, that what he had so often 
feared, was indeed about to become a painful and 
awful reality. Most tenderly did Mrs. Woodsum 
touch upon the subject of her separation from her 
husband and children. 

“Our poor children—what will become of them 
when I am gone ? And you, dear Samuel, how can 
I bear the thought of leaving you? I could feel 
reconciled to dying, if it was not for the thoughts of 
leaving you and the children. They will have no¬ 
body to take care of them, as a mother would, poor 


things; and then you will be so lonesome—it breaks 
my heart to think of it.” 

Here, her feelings overpowered her, and she was 
unable to proceed any farther. Mr. Woodsum was 
for some time too much affected to make any reply. 
At last, summoning all his fortitude, and as much 
calmness as he could, he told her if it was the will 
of Providence that Bhe should be separated from them, 
he hoped her last hours would not be pained with 
anxious solicitude about the future welfare of the 
family. It was true, the world would be a dreaty 
place to him when she was gone; but he should keep 
the children with him, and with the blessing of hea. 
ven, he thought he should be able to make them 
comfortable and happy. 

“Well, there’s one thing, dear Samuel,” said Mrs. 
Woodsum, “ that I feel it my duty to speak to you 
about.” And she pressed his hand in hers, and 
looked most solemnly and earnestly in his face. 
“You know, my dear,” she continued, “how sad 
and desolate a family of children always is, when 
deprived of a mother. They may have a kind father, 
and kind friends, but nobody can supply the place 
of a mother. I feel as if it would be your duly—and 
I could not die in peace if I did n’t speak of it—I 
feel, dear Samuel, as if it would be your duty as Boon 
after I am gone a3 would appear decent, to marry 
some good and kind woman, and bring her into the 
family to be a mother to our poor children, and to 
make your homo happy. Promise me that you will 
do this, and I think it will relieve me of some of the 
distress I feel at the thought of dying.” 

This remark was to Mr. Woodsum, most unex¬ 
pected and most painful. It threw an anguish into 
his heart, such as he had never experienced till that 
moment. It forced upon his contemplation a thought 
that had never before occurred to him. The idea of 
being bereaved of tire wife of his bosom, whom he 
had loved and cherished for fifteen years with the 
ardent attachment of a fond husband, had over¬ 
whelmed him with all the bitterness of woe; but the 
thought of transferring that attachment to another 
object, brought with it a double desolation. His 
associations before had all clothed his love for his 
wife with a feeling of immortality. She might be 
removed from him to another world, but he had not 
felt as though that would dissolve the holy bond that 
united them. His love would still follow her to those 
eternal realms of bliss, and rest upon her like a mnu- 
tle for ever. But this new and startling idea, of love 
for another, came to him, as comes to the wicked the 
idea of annihilation of the soul —an idea, compared 
with which, no degree of misery imaginable, is half 
so terrible. A cloud of intense darkness Beemed for 
a moment to overshadow him, his heart sank within 
him, and his wholo frame trembled with agitation. 

It was some minutes before he could find power to 
speak. And when he did, it was only to beseech his 
wife, in a calm and solemn tone, not to allude to so 
distressing a subject again, a subject which he could 
not speak of, nor think of, without suffering more 
than a thousand deaths. 

The strong mental anguish of Mr. Woodsum seem¬ 
ed to have the effect to divert his wife’s attention 
from her own sufferings, and by turning her emotions 
into a new channel, gave her system an opportunity 
to rally. She gradually grew belter as she had done 
in like cases before, and even before night was able ( 
to sit up, and became quite composed and cheerful. m 
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But her malady was only suspended, not cured; 
and again and again it returned upon her, and again 
and again her friends were summoned to witness her 
last sickness and take their last farewell. And on 
these occasions, she had so often slightly and deli¬ 
cately hinted to Mr. Woodsum the propriety of his 
marrying a second wife, that even he could at last 
listen to the suggestion with a degree of indifference 
which he had once thought he could never feel. 

At last, the sober saddening days of autumn came 
on. Mr. Woodsum was in the midst of his “ fall 
work,” which had been Beveral times interrupted by 
these periodical turns of despondency in his wife. 
One morning he went to his field early, for he had 
a heavy day’s work to do, and had engaged one of his 
neighbours to come with two yoke of oxen and a 
plough to help him « break up” an old mowing field. 
He was exceedingly desirous not to be interrupted, 
for his neighbour could only help him that day, and 
he was very anxious to plough the whole field. He 
accordingly had left the children and nurse in the 
house, with strict charges to take good care of their 
mother, and see that nothing disturbed her through 
the day. Mr. Woodsum was driving the team and his 
neighbour was holding the plough, and things went 
on to their mind till about ten o’clock, in the fore¬ 
noon, when little Harriet came running to the field, 
and told her father that her mother was “ dreadful 
sick” and wanted him to come in as quick as he 
could, for she was certainly dying now. Mr. Wood- 
sum, without saying a word, drove his team to the 
end of the furrow; but he looked thoughtful and 
perplexed. Although he felt persuaded that her 
danger was imaginary, as it had always proved to be 
before, still, the idea of the bare possibility that this 
sickness might be unto death, pressed upon him with 
such power, that he laid down his goad stick, and telling 
his neighbour to let the cattle breathe awhile, walked 
deliberately towards the house. Before he had ac¬ 
complished the whole distance, however, his own 
imagination had added such wings to his speed, that 
he found himself moving at a quick run. He entered 
the house, and found his wife as he had so often 
found her before, in her own estimation, almost ready 
to breathe her last. Her voice was faint and low, 
and her pillow was wet with tears. She had already 
taken leave of her dear children, and waited only to 
exchange a few parting words with her beloved hus¬ 
band. Mr. Woodsum approached the bedside, and 
took her hand tenderly, as he had ever been wont to 
do, but he could not perceive any symptoms of ex¬ 
treme sickness or approaching dissolution, different 
from what he had witnessed on a dozen former occa¬ 
sions. 

“Now, my dear," said Mrs. Woodsum, faintly, “ the 
time has come at last. I feel that I am on my death 
bed, and have but a short time longer to stay with 
you. But I hope we shall feel resigned to the will 
of Heaven. These things are undoubtedly all ordered 
for the best; and I would go cheerfully, if it was not 
for my anxiety about you and the children. Now, 
don’t you think, my dear," she continued, with in- 
creasing tenderness, “ don’t you think it would be 
best for you to be married again to some kind good 
woman, that would be a mother to our dear little 
ones, and make your home pleasant for all of you 7" 

She paused, and seemed to look earnestly in his 
face for an answer. 

“Well, I’ve sometimes thought of late, it might 


be best,” said Mr. Woodsum, with a very solemn air. 

“Then you have been thinking about it,” said 
Mrs. Woodsum, with a slight contraction of the 
muscles of the face. 

“ Why, yes,” said Mr. Woodsum, “ I have some¬ 
times thought about it, since you’ve had spells of being 
so very sick. It makes me feel dreadfully to think 
of it, but I don’t know but it might be a matter of 
duty." 

“Well, I do think it would,”said Mrs. Woodsum, 
“if you can only get the right sort of a person. 
Every thing depends upon that, my dear, and I hope 
you will be very particular about who you get, very.” 

“I certainly shall,” said Mr. Woodsum; “don’t 
give youraelf any uneasiness about that, my dear, for 
I assure you I shall be very particular. The person 
I shall probably have is one of the kindest and best 
tempered women in the world.” 

“ But, have you been thinking of any one in par¬ 
ticular, my dear 7” said Mrs. Woodsum, with a ma¬ 
nifest look of uneasiness. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Woodsum, “there is one, 
that I have thought for some time past, I should 
probably marry, if it should be the will of Providence 
to take you from us.” 

“And pray, Mr. Woodsum, who can it be7” said 
the wife, with an expression, a little more of earth 
than heaven, returning to her eye. “ Who is it, Mr. 
Woodsum? You hav’n’t named it to her, have 
you 7” 

“ Oh, by no means,” said Mr. Woodsum; “ but 
my dear, we had better drop the subject; it agitates 
you too much.” 

“ But, Mr. Woodsum, you must tell me who it is; 
I never could die in peace till you do.” 

“ It is a subject too painful to think about,” said 
Mr. Woodsum, “ and it don’t appear to me it would 
be best to call names.” 

“ But, I insist upon it,” said Mrs. Woodsum, who 
had by this time raised herself up with great earnest¬ 
ness and was leaning on her elbow, while her search¬ 
ing glance was reading every muscle in her husband's 
face. “Mr. Woodsum, I insist upon it." 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Woodsum, with a sigh, 
“ if you insist upon it, my dear—I have thought if it 
should be the will of Providence to take you from us 
to be here no more, I have thought I should marry, 
for my second wife, Hannah Lovejoy.” 

An earthly fire once more flashed from Mrs. 
Woodsum’s eyes—she leaped from the bed like a 
cat; walked across the room, and seated herself in a 
chair. 

“What!” she exclaimed, in a trembling voice, 
almost choked with agitation—“ what! marry that 
idle, sleepy slut of a Hannah Lovejoy! Mr. Wood- 
sum, that is too much for flesh and blood to bear—I 
can’t endure that, nor I wont. Hannah Lovejoy to 
be the mother to my children! No, that’s what she 
never shall. So you may go to your ploughing, Mr. 
Woodsum, and set your heart at rest. Susan,” she 
continued, turning to one of the girls, “make up 
more fire under that dinner pot.” 

Mr. Woodsum went to the field, and pursued his 
work, and when he returned at the dinner hour, he 
found the family dinner well prepared, and his wife 
ready to do the honours of the table. Mrs. Wood- 
sum’s health from that day continued to improve, and 
she was never afterward visited by the terrible afflic¬ 
tion of hypochondria. 
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FROM MY AUNT MARY’S BUREAU. 
BY MRS. H. E, BEECHER STOWE. 


Don’t you, my readers, love on a rainy day, to have 
the privilege of rummaging some old bureau of anti- 
quities, or cabinet of curiosities; tumbling over the 
wedding finely, and love-letters of your great grand¬ 
mother, and bringing around yourself, like a shadow, 
the realization of all the heart-beatings, the imagin¬ 
ings, the mirth or mournfulness, of those long since 
departed. How like a dream does life appear, when 
you see that the same desires possessed, the same 
hopes deluded the now insensible dead, that are at 
this moment animating you. How like a ghostly 
visitation, like music from a haunted dwelling, come 
back the echoes of the dreaminess, the loves, the joys 
and sorrows of those who have passed away as a 
cloud, and whose place knoweth them no more. 

Such in substance, if not in essence, were my 
reflections one day when I was helping my Aunt 
Mary to put to rights a certain old-fashioned maho¬ 
gany cabinet, full of most delightful crypts, and cran- 
nies, and pigeon-holes, where materials enough to 
furnish out a dozen romances might have been stow¬ 
ed away, and nobody have been a whit the wiser for 
them. My Aunt Mary was on the shady Bide of 
forty, a single gentlewoman, but not one of those who 
are afraid of the middle leaf in the family Bible, or 
who feel constrained to let every body know that 
“ there was a time,” &c. Indeed, no one could look 
in her face, or be in her presence, without feeling that 
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it was choice, and not necessity, that kept her single. 
It was plain enough in every glance of her clear hazle 
eye, and in the untroubled fairness of her brow, which 
time had only pencilled and not furrowed; in the quick 
and brilliant flow of conversation; and above all, in 
the unfading verdure of heart and fancy, more akin to 
fourteen than to forty, that Aunt Mary was one who 
had failed in being pleased, rather than in pleasing, 
and remained single only because it is by a rare con¬ 
junction of planetary powers, that a very superior and 
fastidious woman ever can be exactly suited. Be this 
as it may, Aunt Mary’s room was my standing resort 
in wet weather or dry, when I wanted my wits rub. 
bed up, and my internal machinery set in motion. 
Had I a fit of the blues, had I some interminable strip 
of ruffling to hem, or some long dull turnpike of a 
seam to sew, away I went to Aunt Mary’s room, and 
matters speedily assumed quite a favourable appear¬ 
ance ; my hands did their business lightly, without my 
giving myself much trouble in the matter. 

“ And, pray, what is this,” said I, as I drew out of 
one of the drawers an old worsted case, on which was 
worked two marvellously ill favoured doves, emblema¬ 
tically roosted upon a heart. “ Fray, what is this?” 

“ Oh, that!” said my Aunt; “ that is my reliquary. 
You may examine it for yourself.” 

So I began, and after tumbling out profiles, scraps 
of poetry, dried bunches of flowers, and divers letters 
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directed in long tailed and precise characters j at length 
X opened a paper from which dropped a beautiful curl 
of pale auburn hair. 

“ Pray, whose was this pretty curl?" said I, as I 
held it up admiringly to the light 

“Oh, that!” said my Aunt, “that is my poor lit¬ 
tle Eliza's—my poor little singing bird—one of the 
sweetest little tunes that ever was played in this good- 
for-nothing world.” 

“Who was she?” said I. 

“ She was a cousin of mine,” replied my Aunt, 
“ in my younger, not exactly my young days. She 
grew up to my eye when I had very nearly done 
thinking myself much of an actor in life, and was 
rather talcing my place among the oheroers —and 
she was as perfect a verification of what generally 
seems to us the unreal pictures of romance and poetry, 
as could have existed. You know it is generally the 
case, that upon acquaintance you get used to a hand¬ 
some girl, so that she no longer looks to you like an 
angel or a sylph, but as the real, substantial, credita¬ 
ble specimen of beauty; the handsome Miss Stibbs, 
or Dobbs, and no more; but in the case of Eliza, I 
fell a constant sense of .the picturesque, a sort of 
poetical excitement and admiration, which grew upon 
me the more I was with her." 

“ Pray, tell me how she looked,” said I. 

“ Weil, let me see.—Think of a small delicate form, 
as round and as plump as that of a little child, a hand 
and foot as fair as any romance writer ever required; 
a little quick moving head, a profusion of pale auburn 
hair, slightly waving, and inclining to curl around the 
face, a small dimpled mouth, and eyes of the clearest 
and softest hazle, eyes that were never the same, but 
animated by a fluttering spirituelle expression peculiar 
to themselves, and you may form some idea of her.” 

“ She must have been perfectly beautiful," said I. 

“ It was a look of perfect loveliness, rather than of 
perfect beauty,” said my Aunt. “ A sculptor could 
not have found a model in her small child-like features; 
but for the rich bloom of colouring, for every tiling 
that gave an idea of brilliancy, united with the most 
ethereal delicacy and frailty, the painter or the poet 
need have looked no further.” 

“And what was her character?” said I. 

“ Just in coincidence with her person; a combina¬ 
tion of all the faculties that result from perfect nicety 
of physical development, with all the impulses that 
belong to a delicate moral conformation. She was 
not one of your strong-minded reasoning people, but 
one whose perceptions are like electricity, and whose 
knowledge of good and evil appeared to come by a 
sort of internal pulsation: one who felt out what she 
knew, rather than reasoned it out. . But in the world 
of music, she found a kind of knowledge for which 
her mind and ear were as naturally strung as is the 
harp or the lute; it was her passion, her genius, she 
poured her whole soul into it, with engrossing devo¬ 
tion. She became early familiar with the best speci¬ 
mens of the best composers, and she did not merely 
learn, she embodied and reproduced them. Her 
voice was of that peculiar ferial quality which you 
may have heard from the musical glasses, but which 
bo seldom characterizes voices of much strength or 
compass. There was nothing heavy or harsh about 
it, but it rose and swelled, and ascended over the 
highest notes of the musical Beale, with an airy and 
delicate clearness, a pathetic softness, that almost 
made one tremble, it seemed so spiritual. I remem¬ 


ber full well the hush that has pervaded crowded 
rooms, when that delicate and peculiar voice has been 
heard ascending through the busy hum of conversa¬ 
tion, with its piercing, yet tender sweetness. I remem¬ 
ber the wonder with which I have seen strangers 
turn and look on the fairy-like musician, as entirely 
absorbed in the music she was executing. She would 
warble through the most intricate passages with the 
graceful and gliding ease of a canary bird. When 
the subject was elevated or pathetic, she would throw 
into it a vividness, an earnestness, an almost agony 
of expression, whose effect was irresistible. I have 
heard her sing Eve’s Lamentation, with such a pierc¬ 
ing, impassioned utterance, such a deep reality of 
sorrow, that, with her sweet flowery look, and the 
fair child-like tenderness of her face, she seemed to 
me a picture of the first and fairest of our race, 
mourning for her native paradise. Indeed, I always 
thought that she would make a beautiful personifica¬ 
tion of some sweet echo—some bright, airy, fanciful 
being, fit to glance on one’s eye in some woodland 
haunt, and then vanish again.” 

“ But, pray, had she no mortal feelings; no friend¬ 
ships or love3 ?” said I. 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure—for she had a heart as glow¬ 
ing, as tender os her face was beautiful, and she loved 
with that whole hearted, simple, uncalculating fervour, 
which is woman’s blessing or curse, according to its 
object. Her friends never forgot her, and no one 
was ever long conversant with her without having her 
beautiful image stamped deeply among the unefiace- 
able impressions of their lives.” 

“ But you have not told me of her love,'’ said I; 
“ surely—” 

“Of course,” replied my Aunt; “you are not mis¬ 
taken in supposing that such a being must have been 
often sought, and that among many wooers one should 
have absorbed and concentrated her affections. She 
was, for many years, the betrothed of one who at 
length proved himself unworthy of her love—one 
whom even the love of so lovely a being could not 
restrain from the lowest excesses. At first the story 
of his unworthiness reached her only as an idle tale, 
and of course she did not believe it, and would not 
believe it, till undeniable evidence convinced her. 
Then did it appear that the delicate and airy creature 
had strength of mind sufficient to free hqrself from the 
chains of a misplaced attachment. Nothing but deep 
religious feeling, and sensitive purity of mind, could 
have enabled her to do this. She felt that light could 
have no communion with darkness; and although 
beset by the pleadings and the promises of reformation 
which have beguiled many a poor girl to ruin, she 
steadily persisted in her determination.” 

“That is strange,” said I; “such tender loving 
beings very seldom have strength to resist the pro- 
mises and the entreaties of a lover in such cases." 

“ Yes,” said my Aunt, “ and that is why there are 
bo many broken hearted wives. In the case of Eliza 
this firmness was the result of deep and just religious 
principle—a principle which dignified and gave force 
to what might have else been deemed a too gentle and 
yielding a character.” 

“And was she never married?” 

“ She did at length become the wife of one who 
had enthusiasm and fancy enough to realize her deli¬ 
cate and peculiar loveliness; but her course was a 
short one. Before the enthusiasm of first love had 
begun to cool, her health began to droop, and her. 
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husband waa assured by a physician of eminence, 
that insidious and fatal disease had made her its vic¬ 
tim ; that the very brightness of eye, and cheek, and 
loveliness of expression which rendered her bo charm¬ 
ing, were its too Bure indications; and one year after 
Eliza had bidden farewell to the home of her fathers, 
the fetal prediction was verified. I was with her 
much during the declining months of her life. The 
belief that her course .was a Bhort one, Bhed a pensive 
charm about her, and her religious feelings became 
increasingly fervent. X remember how. sweetly she 
used to look leaning over her guitar, her unearthly 
voice breathing itself in her favourite hymns—how 
touching the simplicity and earnestness with which 
she would press the truths of religion on the minds 
of her attendants.” 

“ And were you with her at the last ?’’ Baid I. 

“ Yes, and there were many little incidents, which 
seemed to shed an even mysterious interest around 
her last hours. Notwithstanding the predictions of 
physicians and friends, her husband could not realize 
that the time of her departure was near. He still 
dreamed that she might be raised again to compara¬ 
tive health, and be spared a while longer; and to her 
earnest and solemn predictions that the parting hour 
was near, he still replied in the language of hope and 
assurance. On the afternoon before her death, her 
husband and myself were watching on either side of 


her; her thin shadowy hand clasped in his, and the 
room so hushed that you might have heard her 
weakest breathing; when suddenly, the deepest chord 
of her favourite guitar burst with a loud and tremu¬ 
lous vibration. She started with a wild, fluttered 
expression, clasped the hand of her husband, and 
looked in his face with a melancholy listening in¬ 
tensity ; and immediately another string gave way. 
You have heard of the legends of minstrels, whose 
harps gave mysterious intimations of the approaching 
death or calamity of their masters. These stories 
rushed upon my mind; and I 6aw in the solemn 
pathetic expression of those beautiful eyes, that my 
friend so interpreted the omen. She sunk rapidly 
that night; and broken expressions of rapture, or of 
holy trust, showed that the spirit felt its affinity to 
the world of purity and peace she was approaching. 
As the morning dawned she seemed to lie in a sort 
of stupor, when suddenly a bud perched on the sent 
of the open window and broke into a clear delicious 
buret of song. * That was a heavenly bird,’ said she, 
opening her eyes, a momentary smile giving a solemn 
brightness to her face; and in a few moments the 
lovely one was departed. The shattered instrument 
remained below, but the invisible spirit that gave 
music and beauty, was ascended to a world of har¬ 
mony and love." 
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FRAGMENTS OF MY UNCLE NICHOLAS.—No. III. 

BT RICHARD PENN SMITH. 

My Uncle diacodrseB on Poverty, Imprisonment for Debt, and other interesting matters. 


We were seated in the libraiy one morning, when 
a poor woman of the village came weeping to my 
Uncle. She stated that her husband, who was a 
common labourer, had been imprisoned several days 
for a small debt, and that she and her little children 
were suffering for the necessaries of life. She had 
used all means in her power to obtain his enlargement, 
without success, and, as her last hope, she threw her- 
self upon my Uncle’s humanity. He made no reply, 
but took his hat and cane and went forth with the 
woman. 

He returned an hour or two afterwards, and on 
my asking where the man was, he replied, “ At his 
cabin, with his wife and little ones. How the little 
fellows capered with joy when they beheld him, and 
no longer thought of danger and starvation in his 
presence; but he, even while he caressed them, looked 
as if he felt that he had been removed but from one 
place of suffering to another. Poverty makes the 
whole world one vast prison house to its victims." 

“ He is sober and industrious ?" 

“ Both. But he has six mouths to feed, b!x backs 
to clothe, and but one pair of hands to supply their 
various wants. Nor has he always work by which he 
may earn hie daily pittance. Go and tell Johnson 
to carry them bread and meat, and place the man in 
the harvest field that he may earn something for to¬ 
morrow.” 

When I returned to the library, he continued, «I 
have been thinking, my boy, upon the absurdity of the 
Stoics, who, you are aware maintained that riches 
are no benefit and poverty no evil. It is difficult to 
conceive a social compact in which the truth of this 
maxim could be realized. Even in the primitive asso¬ 


ciations of patriarchal days, when the Boil was in 
common, and wealth consisted in the flock, man was 
magnified by the number of sheep and kine he could 
call his own, and not by the imperishable attributes 
that opened to him an idea of heaven here, and ae. 
cured the enjoyment of that heaven hereafter. In 
the present day wealth iB liberty, power, respect, nay, 
life itself; then is it wonderful, that Aaron-like, we 
gather fragments to exalt the golden calf, since the 
world is willing to turn from light and truth and fall 
down and worship. 

“ But poverty, says the Stoic, is no evil, and yet 
poverty is a merciless task-master, that imposes in¬ 
cessant toil to obtain the means of subsistence. Life 
is consumed to sustain life; there is no time allowed 
for the improvement of the mind, and the predestined 
victim vegetates through existence, without having 
leisure to reflect upon the purposes of his creation. 
To him there is no pleasing reminiscence in the past; 
no enjoyment in the present, save that which con¬ 
sists in an absence of pain, and the future presents 
no cheering hope that his condition may be mended. 
His childhood is joyless, his manhood a species of 
Blavery, and old age dependence. In all stages, a 
struggle for self; he wars with destiny from the cradle 
to the grave, and returns to earth a creature auch as 
ruthless circumstances conspired to make and not 
as nature formed him. 

“ Poverty in all nations has been treated as a 
crime, and pursued with unrelenting persecution. A 
common malefactor, could not in some parts of the 
world be punched more severely than he who had 
jeoparded himself by contracting a debt for a mouth¬ 
ful of bread. Justice was at times so rigid that she. 
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stooped to prey on carcases, and pursued the unhappy 
debtor even when the heart had ceased to bleed, and 
the eye to weep. Burial was refused the body 
until the debt was paid, but we have since become 
more charitable, and bury the unfortunate while in 
the full vigour of life. The world is reforming ama. 
singly. 

u \Ve learn from Herodotus that in the reign of 
Asychus in Egypt, an ordinance was passed that 
permitted no man to borrow money without pawning 
to the creditor the body of his father, which every 
Egyptian embalmed with great care. By this law 
the sepulchre of the debtor passed into the-power 
of the creditor, who removed to his own house its 
tenants, and it was considered impious and infamous 
not to redeem soon so precious a pledge. He who 
died without having discharged this duty, could nei¬ 
ther be buried with his family nor in any other vault, 
nor while living was he suffered to inter one of his 
descendants. Rollin pronounces this • a very judi¬ 
cious law’ which pursued the debtor with incessant 
fears of infamy in case he were dishonest, without 
doing an injury to his personal liberty or ruining his 
family.’—Oh! incomparable ingenuity of man! to 
coin gold out of the bones of his dead father! But 
would such a law keep man honest in these enlight. 
ened times, when we daily behold children squander, 
ing an indulgent parent’s heart’s blood, until scarce 
enough is left to purchase him a grave. I doubt 
whether the filial piety of the Egyptian has descended 
to the present day. 

11 The Persians held falsehood in the greatest ab¬ 
horrence; next to which they esteemed it disgraceful 
to be in debt. We do not look upon the latter offence 
with so severe an,eye, unless it also implies poverty, 
which is not always the case; but when falsehood, or 
in other words fraud, combines with indebtedness to 
produce wealth, we are by no means Persians in our 
intercourse with the offenders. 

“ • Poverty no evil!’—Even at Athens during the 
time of Solon, debtors were obliged to engage then- 
persons to their creditors, who might seize them on 
failure of payment. Accordingly some made slaves 
of them, and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, 
says Plutarch, some parents were forced to sell their 
own children, for no law forbade it, and others fled 
from the city to avoid such merciless oppression. 
And yet Seneca tells us, 1 we ought to love poverty, 
if upon no other account, because it lets us see those 
that love us.’ This perhaps were well, if it did not 
at the same time make us familiar with those who 
have the power to crush us. But is it well!—where 
is the satisfaction in discovering in our necessities 
that we have not a friend on earth! And poverty 
but too often tends to that conviction. 

“ In the 430th year of Rome the practice of im¬ 
prisoning debtors was abolished in consequence of the 
cruelty of a usurer to a young man who surrendered 
his person to be confined for a debt due by his father. 
In a moment of exasperation the creditor ordered 
him to be stripped and scourged. With tire marks 
of the rods imprinted in his flesh, the youth rushed 
out into the public street, uttering loud complaints 
of the depravity and inhumanity of the usurer. The 
people moved by compassion for his early age and 
indignation at his barbarous treatment, flocked toge¬ 
ther into the forum and from thence in a body to the 
Senate-house. The consuls were obliged by the 
sudden tumult to call a meeting of the Senate, and 


the people falling at the feet of each of the senators, 
succeeded in having the law abrogated. 

“ Though we have here an instance of barbarity in 
a people placing the person of the debtor so com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the creditor, we have also an 
example of filial piety, calculated to elevate the Ro¬ 
man character, and worthy of emulation through all 
time. It would seem that the darkest periods in 
the history of nations, under the iron rule of the 
worst passions, have elicited the brightest examples 
of heroic virtue;—but was this so remarkable an 
instance? I find little in the history of that na¬ 
tion of universal robbers to call forth esteem, and 
the attachment between parent and offspring, after 
all, is not uncommon—even the young tiger loves 
the dam that suckles it, and it were strange indeed if 
man were more savage than the tiger. 

“ Of all eruel treatment bestowed upon unfortunate 
debtors, the Russians at one period devised the most 
singular and wanton. I will read you a passage,” 
he continued, “from Giles Fletcher’s Russe Com¬ 
monwealth, who was sent on a mission to that 
country in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” He 
opened Hakluyt’s Voyages, and read as follows; 

“ * On determining an action of debt, the party is 
delivered to the sergeant, who hath a writ for his 
warrant out of the office, to carry him to the 
Traveush, or Righter of Justice, if presently he pay 
not the money, or content not the party. The 
Traveush, or Righter of Justice, is a place near to 
the office, where such as have justice passed against 
them, and refuse to pay that which is adjudged, are 
beaten with great cudgels on the shins and calves of 
the legs. Every forenoon, from eight to eleven, they 
are set on the Traveush, and beat in this sort until 
the money be paid. The afternoon and night they 
are kept in chains by the sergeant, except they put in 
sufficient sureties for their appearance at the Traveush 
at the hour appointed. You shall see forty or fifty 
stand together on the Traveush, all in a row, and their 
shins becudgelled and bebasted with a piteous cry. If, 
after a year’s standing on the Traveush, the party 
will not, or lack wherewith to pay his creditor, it is 
lawful for him to sell his wife and children, either 
outright, or for a certain term of years, and if the 
price of them do not amount to the full payment, the 
creditor may take them to be his bond slaves, for 
years or for ever, according as the value of the debt 
requireth.’ 

“How blind must the Russians have been to 
imagine that by keeping a creditor in the stocks, and 
cudgelling his shins daily for twelve months, the poor 
fellow would be enabled to pay his debts. But more 
enlightened nations have adopted a plan equally re¬ 
markable—they shut him up closely, debar him from 
exercisbg his means of obtaining a livelihood, and 
at the expiration of the time they have had him in 
keeping, are amazed to find him just as pennyless as 
when first incarcerated.” 

“ We have reason to be thankful,” said I, “ that 
we live in a country whose laws are tempered with 
mercy, and at the same time dispense equal justice." 

“Not so fast,” said my Uncle. “There was a 
law passed in Pennsylvania shortly after its settle- 
ment, that empowered the court to hind an insolvent 
debtor in servitude to his creditor, for a term not ex¬ 
ceeding seven years. If the creditor refused to re¬ 
ceive him, the debtor was discharged and exonerated 
from the debt. Is not this in the spirit of Athens 
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and Russia ? When we find such a law blackening 
the statute book of a young community, the mem¬ 
bers of which had escaped for conscience sake from 
the oppression of the old world, and under the mask 
of humanity, offered an asylum to their-fellow Buf- 
ferers, in their place of refuge—should we not pause 
ere we give credence to their sincerity in the first 
instance, or their humanity in the latter? It is 
remarkable how readily the oppressed can, in his 
tum, become the oppressor. 

“There was a law somewhat similar to this in 
force, until recently, both in Delaware and New 
Jersey. 

“ I had a class-mate at college. PoorNed M—! 
He was a general favourite—a boy of much mind; 
playful as a kid, and harmless in his. levity. He 
graduated with distinction, and his future eminence 
was confidently predicted. Ned studied law, and en¬ 
tered upon life full of hope, for his varied talents 
commanded daily offerings upon the altar of his 
vanity. He was handsome, and a gentleman by na¬ 
ture, and I assure you nature does much more in 
this matter than education. What Horace says of a 
poet, is equally applicable to a gentleman, he is bom, 
not made. Ned danced and sang to a miracle, and 
his frolic imagination was for ever pouring forth 
some witty conceit to delight his hearers. Every 
body courted him, for he bore his honours so meekly 
that no one envied him. 

“ The law is a thorny path for a gay spirit to travel 
on. Though Ned pursued it with becoming assiduity 
he failed to obtain the expected reward. In the 
mean time his property was exhausted, and he per¬ 
ceived himself daily drawing nigher to poverty and 
dependence. He was now no longer courted, there 
was no music in his voice, and his wit that was wont 
to be applauded to the echo, now fell pointless on the 
cold ear of the hearer. The wand had departed 
from the hand of the magician, and the spirits he 
once held in subjection despised him in his weakness. 

“ The road from bad to worse is a broad and even 
one. Ned now secluded himself, and in his despon¬ 
dency resorted to the bottle for the purpose of stimu¬ 
lating his flagging energies. Fatal resort! for under 
the aspect of a cheerful companion it invariably 
makes its dupe its victim. 

“ Overwhelmed with debt,he finallymade an effort 
to retrieve himself. Hopeless of success in the city 
ho resolved to start a new man on a new scene of 
action, and accordingly removed to the slate of Dela¬ 
ware where he applied himself to his profession. 
Hope here was also deferred, and he again fell into 
habits of intemperance. .Debts accumulated; he was 
imprisoned and was finally exposed as a slave to 
public Bale at the jail door for his prison fees. A 
storekeeper of the place who was exceedingly liti¬ 
gious, bought him on speculation. What is there 
under the moon that man will not convert into mer r 
chandize! His ingenuity is ever on the rack to 
make all things available, and there are those who 
will sell even their own souls for gold. ‘ The Egyp¬ 
tian mummies,’ says Sir Thomas Brown,* ‘ which 
Cambyses or time spared, avarice now consumeth. 
Mummy has become merchandize.' Man will sell 
both the living and the dead! 

“After this event, I heard that poor Ned, one 4th 
of July, was seen reading our far famed Declaration 
of Independence to an assemblage of village politi- 
* Urn burial. 


cians. He was still in bondage. What a commen. 
tary was his estate upon those truths our fathers held 
•self-evident—that all men are created equal, and 
among their unalienable rights, are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ Possibly we may be bom 
equal; certain it is there is no equality in life, but 
thank God, the grave sets even the captive free, and 
places the pauper and the prince upon the same foot¬ 
ing. But is even this last hope certain!—circum. 
stances form the character of the man, and we pass 
to another sphere not the pure being we entered upon 
this world, but such as destiny may have moulded. 
He who is a slave to earth for bread, cannot raise 
his mind to read the awful mysteries Omniscience has 
opened as a book to the eyes of the enlightened. To 
him all is inexplicable. No light is thrown on chaos. 
Bom a creature of earth, he clings to his mother 
earth for sustenance, knowing no other joy, and 
sutks into the grave with all earthly matter still 
clinging to him. Poverty no evil! though it shapes 
the destiny of man in this world and in that which 
is to follow. 

“ Poor Ned died in bondage. All those glorious 
faculties that made him an ornament to his race 
passed away as the blossoms of a tree that are nipped 
ere they fructify. Could his fond mother have fore- 
seen his miserable end, would she, think you, at his 
birth have rejoiced that a man child was bom ? How 
much rejoicing is there on such occasions, when it 
were more fitting for the new-bom’s destiny that teats 
should flow in abundance. It is allowed us to behold 
our cradles, but providentially, not our graves, nor 
the thorny path that leads to them.” 

“ But uncle,” said I, “ while deploring the hard 
fate of the poor debtor, you have expressed no sym¬ 
pathy for the poor creditor. Laws are enacted to keep 
men honest, and are conceived in the principle that 
all are knaves. They are framed to protect the 
feeble from the strong, the simple from the cunning; 
but notwithstanding these safeguards how often does 
a misplaced confidence on the part of the creditor 
reduce him to the position of the poor debtor whose 
misery you have depicted?” 

« True—too often, I fear that in all communities 
man must be either the anvil or the sledge, and a 
contest will ever be waging to decide who shall strike 
and who must bear with patience. But happily the 
Legislature and Congress will be in session in a few 
weeks, and when the brightest intelligences of on 
enlightened people assemble in solemn conclave, and 
combine their wisdom and experience to frame law3 
to secure the prosperity and happiness of a nation of 
freemen, we may rest satisfied that after their grave 
deliberations, every existing evil will be washed away 
in oceans of patriotic eloquence.” 

The latter part of this speech was delivered with 
stoic-like gravity. My uncle had not been a member 
of the Legislature since the removal of the seat of 
government from Lancaster, and I doubt whether he 
had ever visited the Capitol at Washington. 
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MODERN ITALIAN NOVELS. 


I'AKT FIRST. 

BY HRS. E. F. ELLET, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHARACTER OF SCHULER,” ETC. 

MANZONI—THE BETROTHED. 


The literature of Italy, though abounding in works 
of fancy, has, till within the last few years, been 
strangely deficient in that branch of fiction denomi¬ 
nated the Novel, as we understand the term. The 
word, it is true, is of Italian origin; but used in that 
language to designate merely a short tale or anecdote 
in prose or verse, which never aspired to the conception, 
the complication of incident, or delineations of man¬ 
ners that mark the modem romance. Such were the 
Novelle or Tales of the Boccaccio School. The 
"letters of Orth," by Foscolo, in imitation of German 
IVerter, one of the first attempts at innovation, and 
possessing merits new to the Italian reader, of course 
proved singularly attractive after the writings of such 
authots as Cliiara, Piazza, &c. But it was only after 
the splendid romances of Scott had been translated, 
and were known on the continent, that a new impulse 
was given to the writers of popular fiction. The rich 
field of incident and materials for the portraiture of 
character contained in Italian history, was then opened 
to their view; and the efforts of Manzoni, the first 
to tread in the steps of “ The Ariosto of the North,” 
naturalized the Historical Romance in his native 
country. A host of names, kindred geniuses, emu¬ 
lous of his fame, and eager to explore the hidden 
treasures to which he had first penetrated, soon 
11 fluttered in the mouths of menand in the space 
of a few years, numerous champions crowded the bril¬ 
liant arena, to strive for the prize of literary distinc¬ 
tion. 

The passion for depicting the spirit and manners 
of the middle ages, became prevalent. The quaint 
costume and picturesque incidents of those antiquated 
days, had a charm for the fancy above the delinea¬ 
tions of living manners. The choice of rich subjects, 
too, was sanctioned by the great example of the 
Author of Waverley, whom all desired to imitate. 
They caught the chivalrous and romantic tinge that 
distinguished his productions; and aimed at the same 
high wrought description, the same blending of the 
humorous with the pathetic, of the details of ordinary 
life with historical incidents. That they have fallen 
far behind the perfection of their model is scarce 
surprising, when we consider their want of practice 
in this species of fiction. They have preserved the 
external colouring, but lack skill in drawing and 
grouping j and above all, in the art of interweaving a 
domestic story with actual history. Yet die historical 
novels of Italy richly deserve notice for the sake of 
their merits, as well as because they show the direction 
of the popular taste. A brief examination of the most 
prominent works of this class may prove interesting 
to the readers of the Lady’s Book. 

Foremost in rank we place Manzoni. Renowned 
as a lyric poet, a tragedian and a novelist, he has 
obtained, if not an equal, a high degree of fame in 
each capacity. The same powers to which his 
dramas owe their excellence, are displayed in his 
novels j the same fault, too, is observable, namely. 


apparent inability to construct an interesting and in¬ 
genious tissue of incidents. In “ Adelchi," and the 
“Count of Carmagnuola,” the eloquence of the author, 
and the lyric'beauty of his style, are insufficient to 
redeem a want of interest in the dry and meagre 
plot; and a similar defect interferes with the read¬ 
er’s pleasure in his romance, IPromessi Sposi, or The 
Betrothed, 

In his pictures of the Italian peasantry, and of the 
feudal chieftains of those times, Manzoni has pre¬ 
served a nationality of character in which he is only 
surpassed by Scott. Nor is he less successful in in¬ 
dividual portraiture. The pious Cardinal Borromeo 
is a masterpiece; and the lovely and winning colours 
in which, through him, the mild spirit of religion is 
represented, embody a beautiful and pervading moral. 

Father Christofaro is too close a copy, in many 
points, of Borromeo; the shining light of the prelate’s 
piety overpowers his, though he would have been 
excellent by himself. Manzoni does not seem in his 
other characters, to have neglected the principle of 
contrast. The Unknown and Don Rodrigo, though 
both villains of the deepest dye, have characteristic 
differences. Don Abbondio, the curate, is admirable 
in his way. His truckling cowardice is more the 
effect of constitutional timidity than of an evil nature; 
and his selfish disregard of his duties is in the end 
sufficiently punished by the stem rebuke of his supe¬ 
rior. 

The meagreness of the inartificial plot, not im¬ 
proved by the tedious minuteness of the historical 
notices, does not afford a frame rich enough for these 
pictures of character. The story is simple:—Don 
Abbondio, the curate of one of the villages near the 
Lake of Como, is proceeding homeward one evenmg 
in November, 1828, when he is stopped by two bravi, 
who forbid him, in the name of their master, Don 
Rodrigo, under the penalty of death, to perform the 
marriage ceremony between two peasants of his 
parish, whose nuptials were to take place on the 
morrow. The priest, in mortal fear, promises obe¬ 
dience to the illegal mandate, and also engages never 
to divulge the cause of his refusal. Renzo and Lucia, 
the youthful lovers, vainly attempt to force the curate 
into the performance of his duty, by an acknowledg¬ 
ment of marriage in his presence; the coward escapes 
them; and they are compelled from fear of the robber- 
chief, who had given the command, and who enter¬ 
tained a degrading passion for Lucia, to forsake their 
countiy. The maiden, by the advice of Father Chris- 
tofaro, seeks a refuge in the neighbouring convent 
of Monza; Renzo enters Milan in the height of a 
popular insurrection; and excited by the want of bread, 
and mingling incautiously among the rioters, is arrest¬ 
ed as one of the ringleaders: effecting his escape with 
difficulty from the police, he is obliged to fly into the 
territory of Bergamo. Here he finds shelter at the 
house of a relative; while Lucia, more unfortunate, is 
betrayed by the Signora Gertrude, a guilty nun of the 
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convent, into the power of the unknown, who had 
promised to deliver her into the hands of her old 
persecutor. Her beauty, innocence, and wild distress 
aflect the heart of this mighty criminal with strange 
emotions of pity, to which, in his previous career of 
blood and outrage, he had been a stranger; he is led 
into a reflective mood; and an interview at this crisis 
with Borromeo, the Archbishop of Milan, completes 
the revolution in his fierce spirit. The robber who 
Bcorned all law becomes a meek and repentant con¬ 
vert ; and Lucia reaps the advantage of the change. 
She is removed to Milan to avoid an army of German 
condottieri, then on their march through the country, 
and there encounters the plague. Renzo seeks her 
in that city; and the lovers, after suffering each an 
attack of the terrible disease, are at length restored 
to each other. Don Rodrigo and Father Christofaro 
both fall victims to the pestilence. The faithful pair 
safe in the protection of the Archbishop, are in the 
end united in marriage, by the truckling curate, who 
performs the ceremony wilb'ngly, when his own safety 
can no longer be compromised. 

Such is the brief outline of the tale; the characters 
of the “marrying hero” and heroine are wanting in 
interest, from the passive part assigned to them. 
Lucia is merely lovely and artless—no more; and 
Renzo lacks energy. But amends is made in the 
portraiture of the personages above mentioned; they 
exhibit a power of conception in which our author 
has no superior among his countrymen. The story 
of Gertrude is an episode, not connected in the 
slightest degree with the main narrative; yet it is 
interesting, and conveys a striking moral. Many 
of the scenes have high graphic and dramatic merit. 
We would instance the flight of Lucia from Rodrigo’s 
band; the interview between the unknown and Bor¬ 
romeo at the hamlet; the insurrection of San Mar¬ 
tino, and the descriptions of the plague. The last, a 
subject which has employed the pens successively of 
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Thucydides, Lucretius, and Boccaccio, a list of names 
that would seem to baffle farther competition, to say 
nought of the picture of De Foe, does not Buffer in 
the hands of Manzoni. The superstitious alarm of 
the multitude, the desolate aspect of the stricken city, 
the sufferings of the sick, the devotion of the few in 
whom the impulse of affection prevails over selfish 
fear, the terrible revelry of the monatti, are painted 
with fearful truth. We might illustrate our criticism 
with passages of startling interest, rising occasionally 
into sublimity; but extract is unnecessary, as an 
English version of the work has been for some years 
before the public in this country, with which most 
of our readers are, or should be acquainted. The 
insurrection reminds us of the rebellion among the 
Liegeois in Quentin Dunvard, to which it is only 
second in graphic force and truth. The meeting be¬ 
tween the Archbishop and the unknown is imbued 
with the true spirit of the religion of love; the relent¬ 
ing of the man of crime, his struggles against the 
upbraiding voice of conscience; the raging of the 
storm in his breast, whose angry billows subside at 
the voice of the servant of Christ; his gradual yielding 
and final surrender of his pride and passion, and the 
benevolent joy with which the holy man opens his 
pure arms to welcome « him that was lost and found,” 
his humble gratitude partaking of the joy that is “ in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” are most 
touchingly depicted; and give rise to a scene which 
in eloquence and lofty feeling has never been sur¬ 
passed. Not a word of controversy or cant mars the 
sublime beauty of the picture. The prelate appears, 
like the ancient disciple of Jesus, meek and lowly in 
his own esteem, but stem in his vigilance over the 
souls of his flock; the very ideal of what a pastor 
ought to be. How much blood and misery would 
have been Baved to the world, had there been more 
of such Bishops and Cardinals! 
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“A happy New-Year! my dear young lady,” said 
the schoolmaster, as he entered the parlour of Mis. 
Marvin, early in the evening, and held out his hand 
to Ellon, with that benignant smile on his truth¬ 
telling face, which stamps good wishes with their 
only worth—sincerity. 

Ellen warmly responded his sentiment, adding the 
hyperbole of orientalism, “ May you enjoy a thousand 
such years!" 

“ No, no—do not wish any portionless number of 
days or years for me,” said the good man. “ I only 
desire to live while I can increase my own happiness 
by adding somewhat to the innocent enjoyments of 
others. Existence, without the power of doing a 
little good, must be a burden indeed.” 

“Yet a burden few are willing to lay down,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Marvin, who at that moment entered 
the room. “ It often seems very strange to me that 
we can be bo attached to life, when it is, at the best, 
only a scene of cares and toils. There never in this 
world, comes a year of rest.” 

“ True,” said the schoolmaster, “ the German poet 
has given a quaint but strikingly true description of 
the universal human destiny, which every child should 
be taught: 

“ Thy lot is appointed, go follow itB host; 

Thy journey's begun, thou must move end not rest I 

For sorrow and woo cannot alter thy case, 

And running, not raging, will win theo tho race." 

“ A sad lesson for New-Year’s day,” said Ellen 
sighing. 

“Why sad?” inquired the schoolmaster. “You, 

I am sure, do not reckon the privilege of idleness 
amopg your list of coveted blessings for the coming 
year.” 

“ No, not that. But is it not sad to think that of 
all we perform, all our purposes and hopes, so little 
trace will remain at the close of the year?” said 
Ellen. “ It seems mere folly, to be constantly busy 
and yet accomplish nothing lasting. If I could 
only—" 

“ Build a pyramid, like Cheops, or write an epic 
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like Milton, you would be happy,” interrupted the 
schoolmaster. “ Is that what you mean ?” 

“ I am not quite so ambitious,” replied Ellen 
smiling at the ridiculous aspect of her wishes when 
placed in such strong light, and yet she felt that the 
caricature wore a close resemblance to the reality. 
“ Still I own that I do often wish we women could 
use the influence, which men so often flatter us with 
possessing, to promote achievements, lasting as the 
pyramids, and glorious as the epic.” 

“This you may do, if you choose,” said the 
schoolmaster, gravely. 

“ In what manner ?” inquired Ellen. At thpt 
moment the door opened, and Charles Howard en¬ 
tered. His face was glowing with the excitement 
which a brisk walk from Boston to Roxbury, in the 
teeth of a sweeping wind, had called up. His dark 
hair clustered in matted curls around his broad, high 
forehead, and as his eye flashed with the animation 
which meeting with those he held dear, and finding 
himself welcomed with kind wishes and smiles called 
forth, the schoolmaster thought he never had looked 
on a finer specimen of the human form, made 
“ divine” by the predominance of a cultivated intel¬ 
lect and ardent but pure and governed affections. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ellen, after the New-Year’s 
greetings were over, “ do you know. Cousin Charles, 
that I am going to become famous.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes; our good friend here has promised to teach 
me the art of doing great things. So pray don’t 
interrupt him by any of your trifling remarks on the 
weather, the ladies, or the times.” 

“ Three of the most important topics of conver¬ 
sation which can be found,” said the schoolmaster, 
“ as I could show you, if I had time to go into the 
subject. Two of these I have thought sufficiently 
great to form the basis of my report for this even¬ 
ing.” 

“ A story—have you written the story you pro¬ 
mised?” inquired Ellen, eagerly. 

“ Excuse me, I think I did not promise you a 
story; but something that should entertain Mrs. 
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Marvin. Now she shall be the judge,” said the 
schoolmaster, unfolding a paper which he had taken 
some time before from his pocket, (he never would 
adopt the fashionable method of carrying his papers in 
his hat,) “ of the merits of my essay j and you, Ellen, 
may learn from it my notion of the way in which 
woman may make her influence most greatly and 
beneficially felt.” 

They all drew around the centre-table, Mrs. Marvin 
and Ellen with their work, and Charles Howard, who 
was seated next the latter, busy in unwinding and 
winding again her spool of cotton, while the school¬ 
master read as follows: 

“ Many different causes are assigned by politicians 
and political economists, to account for the present 
distress of the commercial part of the community in 
particular, and which through them embarrasses all 
classes in our country, except, perhaps, the farmers. 
We hear it ascribed to the banks, the government, 
the failure of the crops in Europe, the stoppage of 
the trade with China, etc. etc., till the people, bewil. 
dered by so many causes, which they are told con¬ 
spire to ruin them, scarcely think it worth inquiring 
whether, as individuals, they have had any share in 
their own undoing. 

“ The times—the hard times," effect all the mis¬ 
chief. Not a man is ruined by his own folly; nor 
does a woman dress hereelf, or arrange her establish¬ 
ment in a style beyond what she is absolutely obliged 
to do, to maintain her station in society. All have 
done the best they possibly could—but the times—the 
hard times. 

“ What nonsense! The times in our own countty 
were never better, if peace, health, and abundance of 
all things, (except money,) would satisfy us. The 
whole, or certainly the greater part of this money 
pressure, so loudly complained of, is the effect of the 
vanity and extravagance of our people. Almost 
every man knows he has, for the last few years, lived 
beyond his actual income, and women—they are too 
busy with the expenditures to trouble themselves 
about the receipts. 

“ Self-accusation is always an unpleasant task, yet 
there is a crisis when self-flattery proves fatal. If 
Americans are not convinced that most of the em¬ 
barrassments they now suffer are the effect of their 
own foolish and wicked haste to be rich, or of their 
pride and extravagance, they will never apply the 
only remedy which can effectually remove the evils 
now pressing on the community. It is not that 
talismanic word ‘ Economy,’ that will do it. The 
wildest extravagances, as well as the most paltry 
meannesses are practised under the name of economy. 
As it is commonly understood, it only means the art 
of saving appearances, substituting one extravagance 
for another less obnoxious to public censure; or at 
best it is only thought a necessary virtue for the poor 
to practise, or those who wish to amass a fortune. 

“ Economy is not a pleasant word to any one, 
excepting a politician or philosopher; and as ladies 
are not permitted to become politicians, and rarely 
encouraged in the study of philosophy, how can they 
be admirers of economy? 

“ They have not, or but few among them have, en¬ 
joyed the advantages of a rational education, and a 
romantic economist is usually the most extravagant 
woman in society. 

“ It would, therefore, be useless to urge on the 
attention of the ladies any rigid system of economy 


as necessaty, even under the embarrassments so 
loudly complained of. Few would attempt to prac¬ 
tise it, and fewer still would be benefitted by it. But 
yet it is, in my opinion, within the power of our in¬ 
telligent and accomplished women to check, in a 
very great degree, the present ruinolts extravagance 
which pervades all classes.. They may do more; 
they may gain to themselves a permanent influence 
and a respect, which the distinction of leading in 
the present frippery fashions can never confer. Let 
them unite to give a new diversion to fashionable 
taste. 

“There is no ambition in our republic so mis¬ 
chievous as that personal display—the display of dress; 
because it cannot, for the present, be expensively 
indulged, without fostering the industry and prospe¬ 
rity of foreign countries to the detriment of our own. 

“ It is often urged that the rich, by expending 
their income in the luxuries which taste and fashions 
prescribe, encourage ingenuity and the arts, and thus 
render a greater benefit to society than they could do 
by any other method of disbursement. 

“ This may be true, or partly so, in the rich and 
over peopled portions of the old world, where wealth 
is chiefly in the hands of a few—but the reasoning 
does not apply to us. The costly and curious fabrics 
and stufls, with which our ladies form their fashion¬ 
able dresses, are not wrought in America; conse¬ 
quently, all that is paid for such articles, beyond the 
price of the original material, goes to foreign artisans. 

“ But still, if our citizens, by their labour in the 
cultivation of cotton and other agricultural products, 
and raw materials, could realize a sufficient profit to 
pay the foreign manufacturer of gauzes, muslins, Bilks, 
etc., for their products, there would be no good reason 
why we should not consider the purchasing and 
wearing such superfluities in reality affording encou¬ 
ragement to our own productive industry, mid thus 
adding to national wealth as well as affording indi¬ 
vidual gratification. 

“ But when such profits are not realized, when 
like the simple Indian, we are giving not only our 
productions, but our lands for beads and baubles, (it 
is calculated that American merchants now owe sixty 
millions for foreign manufactures,) is it not high time 
to consider whether we cannot better dispense with 
the finery than with the means of living? 

“ This revolution in fashionable sentiment can be 
brought about by the ladies. Indeed it must be done 
by them, if it be accomplished at all; for they are the 
arbiters of taste, and, in a great measure, of public 
opinion. And it has been they who have been the 
patrons and purchasers of all showy luxuries, and 
thus have become the accessaries of merchants who 
introduce a love for these silly superfluities among 
us. 

“No one doubts the patriotism of our women. 
They would, were the republic in danger from a 
foreign foe, submit cheerfully, as they did in the war 
of the Revolution, to any privation or suffering which 
the-public good required. But to give up their costly 
jewels and rich silks, merely because the country is 
not rich enough to afford such expensive array, is 
horrid vulgar. 

“ Make it genteel, and the difficulty is vanquished. 
And if our fashionables, our belles, would only appear 
in simple costume, such would be considered most 
genteel. They fear, if tlieywould do this, that the 
difference between the rich and the poor would not 
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be sufficiently marked. Almost every female could 
afford to follow such a fashion. 

“How stands the difference now? Many of the 
factory girls wear gold watches, and an imitation at 
least, of all the ornaments which grace the daughters 
of our most opulent citizens. And it is chiefly the 
extravagance of those who wilt, in our country, what¬ 
ever is their station or employment, follow the fashions, 
which makes the danger of introducing an expensive 
style of dress, and the luxury of costly furniture, as 
the standard of fashion and necessary concomitant of 
wealth, taste, and respectability. 

“It is not to be expected nor even wished, that the 
rich should forego the advantages which wealth, 
honesdy acquired or inherited, affords—that they 
should practice the self-denial which poverty imposes, 
while the means for gratification of every wish is at 
their command. 

“ They ought not to be required, even by the most 
rigid inteipretation of republican principles, to do this. 
But they should be censured when their influence, 
the manner in which they expend their wealth, ope¬ 
rates to introduce among us the love of idle extrava¬ 
gance in dress, expensive luxuries in living, and that 
effeminancy in mind and manners which always fol¬ 
lows in the train of sensual indulgences. 

“ Let the rich, and those who affect to be rich, 
(much the largest number,) and who would, there¬ 
fore, be the distingues of society, raise their ambition 
to a higher display than this outward show which 
may so easily be imitated. Let them make refined 
and exalted intellectual attainments the standard of 
rank, if they wish for a distinction permanent as well 
as conspicuous. They have the means of collecting 
libraries, leisure for reading, opportunities of travel, 
and a thousand other advantages of mental culture 
and refinement which those who must labour for a 
living cannot command. What a pity that they do 
not improve these advantages! 

“ It is a truth well known and deeply to be lamented, 
that the children of rich parents, though furnished 
with every facility for learning, are rarely among the 
best scholars at our schools and colleges. This does 
not happen because they are naturally dull; it is be¬ 
cause they have received wrong impressions of the 
value of an education. They have not been taught 
to consider it absolutely necessary to their character 
and success in the world, but chiefly as an accom¬ 
plishment which it was best to possess, but which 
could be dispensed with by those who had wealth 
sufficient to lead the fashions in dress and luxurious 
living. 

“ The youth, who has a fortune in expectation, if 
he Bee his parents only anxious about the display and 
importance of wealth, will not think it essential that 
he should toil in his studies, like the poor man’s son, 
who must live by his profession. 

“ The miss, who is sent to school loaded with orna¬ 
ments, fancies herself a young lady, and her vanity is 
so flattered by outshining her companions in dress, 
that she cares little for being called a dunce. 

“Now, these faults of the children are entirely owing 
to an erroneous system of domestic training; and the 
mischief has, nine times in ten, been wrought by the 
mother. She has permitted them to know that the 
display of wealth was her chief concern, her idol; 
this has made her sons dandies and spendthrifts, and 
her daughters coquettes and worshippers of fashion. 

“ When the fortune, which imparted this self-conse¬ 


quence, has been expended, as it often is to support it, 
these gaudy, superficial, useless fine ladies and gemle- 
men, are the most insignificant, helpless, and misera¬ 
ble beings in our country. Such reverses are not 
only probable in theory, but they are of very common 
occurrence. One would think that the fear of such 
misfortune would be sufficient to check the pride 
which is fostered merely by wealth; and would fill 
the heart of every mother, capable of reflection, with 
anxiety for her children in proportion to the tempta¬ 
tions to extravagance and indolence by which they 
may be surrounded. 

“ Let the mother, then, train her offspring to feel 
that they can claim the first station in .society, only 
because their wealth gives them greater advantages 
to acquire knowledge, and more leisure to cultivate 
and refine their taste; that, consequently, they will 
be expected to excel in intellectual pursuits as well as 
in the graces of behaviour; and that the mediocrity 
in science and general intelligence, which would be 
excusable in those less favoured, will be a deep and 
indelible reproach to them. Teach young persons 
to feel and reason thus, and there is little danger that 
riches will corrupt them. 

“ There are ladies whose ambition it is to lead in 
society, and who have the talents and wealth to do 
it. Let them begin the reformation in our fashions 
and manners, and they will enjoy a most enviable 
distinction—that of benefactors to their country. Let 
them appear in plain and simple attire; and make the 
eclat of their social parties consist in brilliant conver¬ 
sation, rather than curious confectionary. They 
.need be under no apprehension of losing caste. The 
'only real rank consists in superior virtue, intelli¬ 
gence, and good breeding. It is much more difficult 
to imitate the graces and the charm which a culti¬ 
vated mind and taste can throw around the most 
simple amusement, than to ape the show of profusion 
and extravagance. It is easier for the rich vulgar 
lady to choose diamonds than to “ speak pearls.” 

“ We are republicans, but we need not be levellers. 
The constant effort of every American should be to 
elevate and improve his or her own character; not to 
war against those who by their superior talents, 
intelligence, industry, and perseverance, are pressing 
onward the first in the race, and setting an example 
of excellence as well as eminence. 

“ The honour of our nation is not delegated to the 
keeping of the few. Every individual should feel 
ambitious of doing something to advance the prospe¬ 
rity, the happiness, or the glory of the republic. It 
is true, that the rich have now the noblest opportu¬ 
nity of doing good, by giving that direction to public 
sentiment which the present crisis would set in the 
fairest light. The people are generally convinced 
that “ speculations,” and the extravagance it usually 
induces, are great evils. Let those who have the 
means of continuing this career of folly, set the 
fashion of simplicity in costume and domestic arrange¬ 
ments ; and make the adornments of mind, not matter, 
the object of their study and pursuit. Intellectual 
pleasures are cheap, compared with the indulgence of 
personal vanity and display. 

“I tun not advocating what is termed lluestock- 
ingism. No one can dislike a thorough dogmatical, 
dictatorial, demonstrating, metaphysically learned 
lady, more sincerely than I do. But it is necessary, 
if men would improve, that women should be intelli¬ 
gent, and value good morals and great talents above 
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mere wealth and show. The contagion.of folly, 
which a vain, rich, fashion-worshipping, fine lady, 
scatters around her, like an atmosphere, brilliant but 
blinding, is more injurious to the morals and happi¬ 
ness of society, than have ever yet been the sophisms 
of a Wolstoncraft, or Wright, or any of their imi¬ 
tators." 

“Bravo!" cried Charles Howard, clapping his 
hands in high glee. “ You shall be elected Grand 
Lecturer to the ladies of America. I did not before 
know that you bestowed such serious thoughts on 
the fair sex.” 

“ Why, Charles, how can you talk so!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marvin. “You know that the schoolmaster 
prepared this at my request.” 

“We usually have some individual in mind when 
we speak in general terms,” said the schoolmaster. 
“Yet, I expressed my own ideas and principles; if 
these are in unison with your sentiments, Madam, I 
Bhall feel sure they are right.” 

“ They are, they are,” said Mrs. Marvin, earnestly. 
“ And I wish that every lady in our country could 
hear you this evening. I think they would take 
your advice for the coming year.” 

“ What would the merchants do ?” said Charles. 

“And the milliners?” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, the milliners will lose nothing,” said the 
schoolmaster. “ They must only expend more taste 
and less trimming on their dresses; and the mer. 
chants too, will be gainers; the honest ones I mean, 
if they only import whut they can pay for, and for 
which they receive payment. These speculations, 
panics, and suspensions are a heavy tax on the mer¬ 
cantile community—the honourable merchants, I 
mean.” 


“ If their wives and daughters thought ub we do, 
these hard times would soon be over,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. 

“ I wish the ladies would tty your plan, if only for 
its novelty,” said Ellen. “ Only think of the discus¬ 
sions we should have about simplicity in costume, 
and the study it would cost to attain the art!" 

“ Yes; it needs only money to dress fine; it would 
require mind to appear elegant in simple attire,” said 
the schoolmaster. 

“ And think of the 1 plates of fashions,’ ” continued 
Ellen. “No one would then take the 1 Lady’s Book’ 
for the sake of these.” 

“ Perhaps not—but as the ladies would have more 
leisure for reading, if they devoted less to fashions, 
there would be no falling off in the number of its 
friends,” said Charles Howard. “ Besides, the plates 
in that work would soon become most useful auxili¬ 
aries to the reform. They would show the beauty 
of simplicity. I motion,” continued he, “ that the 
proceedings of this New-Year at Home, be furnished 
for that work.” 

“ I second the motion,” said the schoolmaster. 

.“Do you allow ladies to vote?" said Ellen, as she 
and her mother held up their hands. 

“Yes, at home—and they usually there carry the 
vote too,” said the schoolmaster. 

“ The house is unanimous," said Charles. 

“ As every private house, when deliberating on the 
public good, should be,” said the schoolmaster. 

“ But where is your story, that you promised to 
read us, Cousin Charles?” said Ellen. 

“Oh, I will reserve it till our next evening at 
Home,” said Charles Howard. 
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“ Lizzy, who was that pretty girl I met on the 
stairs this morning?" said Frederick Carleton, as he 
threw himself into a well cushioned chair beside his 
Bister; “she was some intimate friend, I presume, 
for she went into your apartment.” 

“ I suppose it was Sarah Morton, as she is the 
only person I am in the habit of admitting to my 
dressing-room; was she very pretty?" 

“ Beautiful.” 

“How was she dressed?” 

“ With the utmost simplicity and neatness.” 

“ It must have been Sarah; she dresses with great 
taste. Did the lady you met wear a black velvet 
mantilla, with a white hat and willow feather?" 

“Pshaw! black velvet fiddlestick. Do you call 
that simplicity? No, the lovely creature I mean 
wore a little straw bonnet and a black silk apron; 
her dark hair was parted smoothly upon her snowy 
forehead; she had soft blue eyes, and a mouth like 
an opening rose-bud; now, can you tell me who she 
is?” 

“ Oh," exclaimed Lizzy, “ it must have been our 
Jessie.” 

“And pray, who is ‘our Jessie V " asked her bro¬ 
ther. 

“ Only our seamstress, Fred; a pretty little crea- 
ture who looks scarcely sixteen." 

“ By Jupiter! if that girl is a seamstress, Fortune 
never made a greater mistake—it can’t be." 

“Well, we can soon decide the matter, Fred; 
Jessie is now at work in our little sewing room, and 
as I am going up to give her some directions you 
can accompany me.” 

Frederick Carleton obeyed his sister’s suggestion, 
and sauntered into the room half hoping his sister 
was mistaken. But no; there sat the object of his 
admiration—there sat our Jessie, surrounded by 
pieces and patches, shaping and sewing with the 
utmost diligence, and scarcely raising her eyes from 
her work. Seating himself at a little distance, under 
pretence of waiting his sister’s leisure, Frederick 
busied himself in studying the countenance of the 
unconscious girl. 

“ Her features are not perfectly regular,” thought 
he; “but what soft eyes she has; what a lovely 
mouth, and how beautifully her fine forehead shines 
out between those bands of raven hair; her voice too, 
is soft and low, ‘an excellent thing in woman.’ 
What a pity Buch a creature should be the slave of 
fashionable tyrants." 

“ Tell me,” said he to his eldest sister, Mrs. De 
Grey, as he returned to the dining-room, “ tell me 
who is ‘ our Jessie V " 

“Her story is soon told,” said Mrs. De Grey, 
laughing, “ and for your suite, my susceptible brother, 

I am sorry she is not a heroine of romance. Jessie 
Murray’s father was a printer, who, meeting with 
a severe accidental injury, was confined to his bed 
for several years before his death, during which time 
his wife supported the family by seamstress work and 
dressmaking, Mr, Murray was always a reading 
man, and after he was disabled, he diverted his weary 
hours by books and the education of his children. 


I have been told that he studied Latin and Greek, 
in order that he might teach his son, and thus fit 
him, if possible, for college, while he carefully in¬ 
structed Jessie in all the branches he deemed essen¬ 
tial to a good education. After her father’s death, 
which occurred not long since, when Jessie was 
about eighteen years of age, she determined to fulfil 
his wishes respecting her young brother, and secure 
for him a collegiate education. She therefore adopted 
her present employment; she is a neat seamstress 
and an excellent dress-maker. Her services are 
highly estimated, and she works for a few customers 
who engage her, as we do, for several months toge¬ 
ther. Her brother entered college last fall, and she 
is at all the expense of his education.” 

“ What a noble-minded girl she must be, to sub¬ 
mit to a life of drudgery for such a purpose.” 

“ She is the more praiseworthy, Fred, because she 
could have obtained a situation as nurseiy-govem- 
ness, which, according to modem notions, would 
have been far less degrading; but she refused it be¬ 
cause it would prevent her from returning every night 
to her mother.” 

“ Is she always cheerful and good humoured?” 

“ She has one of the; most winning tempers I ever 
knew.” 

“ She must be a lovely creature.” 

“ Yes, it is a pity to see so much beauty and grace 
wasted in humble life.” 

“ But why need it be wasted, Julia?” 

“ Because she will, in all probability, marry some 
rough mechanic who will never perceive her grace, 
and scarcely appreciate her beauty." 

“Do you suppose, then, that personal beauty is 
not appreciated by the poor as well as the rich, 
Julia?” 

“Yes; but only certain kinds of beauty; a healthy 
coarse red cheek, and a bold bright eye, are the 
charms most admired among the plebeians.” 

“Julia, what are you talking about? Are Ame¬ 
ricans running mad? Here have I returned to my 
native country after an absence of only five years, _ 
and while my love for our republican institutions has 
increased tenfold, I find my countrymen have become 
perfectly beside themselves in their aping of foreign 
follies. Plebeians —forsooth!—and, pray, who are 
the patricians of this most democratic community ?" 

“ Why, Fred, there must be a difference between 
the upper and lower classes in all communities.” 

“Yes, Julia, the difference between the good and 
the wicked, the honest and dishonest, the educated 
and the ignorant, the governors and the governed—■” 

• “You forget the principal distinction, Frederick, 
the rich and the poor.” 

“ Aye, I thought so; that is the principal distinc¬ 
tion in modem times, and of course the rich man is 
the patrician, though he may have raked his wealth 
from the kennel, and the poor man is a plebeian, 
though his ancestors should have been among the 
only American nobles—the signers of our Indepen- 
lence.” 

“ Oh, no, brother, you are quite wrong; a mecha- 
lie, though he be as rich as Croesus, cannot get into- 
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good society, but if be abandon his business before 
his children are grown up, they are received, and his 
grand children finally rank among our first classes.” 

“ Provided they retain the fortune for which their 
grandfather toiled, I suppose, Julia. Well, I am glad 
to have the matter so satisfactorily explained, espe¬ 
cially as we are the children of a mechanic.” 

“Heavens! Fred, how can you say so? Our 
father was an India merchant,” 

“ True, my high-minded sister, but he began life 
in a cooper’s shop down on the wharf where he after¬ 
wards built his stately stores. Many a good barrel 
has he headed and hooped; and I remember, when a 
very little boy, how I loved to play in the shavings. 
But that is thirty years ago, Julia, and I suppose that 
you think other people have forgotten it.” 

“ I wish, Fred, you could forget it. It is not plea¬ 
sant to have such things brought to light so late in 
the day. They cannot injure you nor me, but they 
may mar Lizzy’s prospects.” 

“True, Lizzy might not be allowed to marry a 
mechanic’s grandson if it were known that she was 
only a mechanic’s daughter.” 

Frederick Carleton with some eccentricity pos¬ 
sessed many excellent qualities. His father had be¬ 
stowed on him all the advantages of a liberal educa¬ 
tion, and after completing his studies he had spent 
several years in Europe. While abroad his father 
died, and his elder sister married, so that on his 
return he found the old family mansion passed into 
other hands, and his favourite sister Lizzy, an inmate 
of Julia's stately mansion. His paternal inheritance 
insured him a competence, and he resolved to many 
as soon as he should meet with a woman capable of 
realizing his notions of domestic happiness. It is 
not to be supposed that the rich and travelled Mr. 
Carleton, (whose three thousand dollars of yearly 
income was more than doubled by many-tongued 
rumour,). lacked opportunities of selecting a com¬ 
panion for life. But among the manoeuvring mammas 
and displaying daughters, he had as yet seen no one 
who equalled his ideas of womanly loveliness. A 
true American in feeling, he had lived long enough 
among foreign follies to despise them most heartily, 
and especially did he abhor this attempt to establish 
an exclusive system in society. “ I am no agrarian,” 
he would often say, “ nor have I any utopian notions 
of perfect equality; I am therefore aware that there 
must always exist different classes in society, such as 
working men and men of wealth, men gifted with 
intellect, and others only one remove from idiocy, 
but let us never acknowledge that worst of all tyran¬ 
nies, an oligarchy of mere wealth. A man of en¬ 
lightened mind and virtuous principles is my equal, 
whatever be his occupation, and whether his hand be 
hardened by the blacksmith’s hammer, or soiled by 
the ink of the learned professions, it is one which I 
can grasp with respect.” 

His notions much displeased his fastidious sisters, 
and they took great pains to convince him of his 
folly. But it was in vain they tried to initiate him 
into the mysteries of modem fashion; he would nei¬ 
ther conceal half his face beneath an overgrowth of 
moustache and beard, nor would he imitate the long- 
eared asses of South America in the longitude of his 
superb raven rocks. He even refused to carry the 
indispensable cane, alleging that since Buch a sudden 
lameness had fallen upon the spindleshanked men of 
fashion, it was the duty of those who could still boast 


some solidity of understanding to depend on them¬ 
selves for support. The ladies pronounced him very 
handsome, but shockingly unfashionable; while the 
gentlemen, who found that his rent-roll was not likely 
to be diminished either at the billiard table or the 
race course, discussed his character as they picked 
their teeth on the steps of the Broadway hotels, and 
wondered how he contrived to spend his money. 

The simple story of Jessie Murray had deeply 
affected Carleton, and the remembrance of her sweet 
countenance did not tend to decrease his interest. 
How much of self mingles in the best feelings of 
humanity! Had Jes3ie been n freckled, red-haired, 
snub-nosed girl, Fred would probably have soon for¬ 
gotten her sisterly devotion, hut she was too pretty 
to vanish quickly from his mind. Some how or 
other, it happened almost every morning that he found 
it necessary to see his sisters at an early hour, when 
he was sure of finding them in the sewing-room. 
His presence became at length quite unheeded by 
Jessie as well as by his sisters, and while he amused 
himself in romping with his little nephew, or quizzing 
the changes of fashion which usually occupied his 
sisters’ thoughts, he had constant opportunities of 
studying the character of “ our Jessie!” He noticed 
her quiet good sense, her fine taste, her cheerful 
manners, her unaffected humility, the patience with 
which she bore the caprices of his sisters, and he 
repeated to himself again and again, “What a pity 
she should be obliged to lead such a life.” 

One winter evening, as he was hurrying to an 
appointment, he met Jessie, who, with her bonnet 
drawn over her face, and her cloak wrapped closely 
around her, was hastening in an opposite direction. 
To turn and join her was his first impulse. 

“ Where are you going at so late an hour, Miss 
Murray?” he asked. 

“ Home,” she replied, still hurrying onward. 

“ At least allow me to accompany you,” said he. 

“ Oh, no, sir,” said she, “ it is not necessary. I 
go home alone every evening.” 

“ But you are liable to insult, and should not ven¬ 
ture out without a protector.” 

“ We, poor girls, are obliged to be our own pro¬ 
tectors, Mr. Carleton,” said Jessie. “ When my mo¬ 
ther is well she usually comes to meet me, but in 
such cold weather I do not wish her to risk her 
health.” 

“ And your brother?” 

“ He is at New Haven college, sir. Mr. Carleton, 
let me beg you not to go out of your way for me.” 

Fred only answered by drawing her arm through 
his. Jessie at first seemed alarmed; but, re-assured 
by his respectful manner, she consented to accept his 
escort, and they soon reached her mother’s door. 
The light of a cheerful fire gleamed through the half 
opened shutters, and as Fred looked in the room he 
could not avoid noticing the perfect neatness of its 
arrangement. But Jessie did not invite him to enter, 
and he unwillingly bade her good night, though he 
had a strong desire to take a seat beside that hkmble 
hearth. When next he met his sisters he told them 
of his adventure, and asked why they did not send a 
servant with the little seamstress. 

“ Lord, brother, what an idea!" exclaimed Liz zy. 
“ I am Bure she can take care of herself.” 

“ Should you feel quite safe, Lizzy, if you were 
sent out to walk a mile at eight o’clock on a win¬ 
ter’s night?" 
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“No; but I have always been accustomed to a 
protector. Such poor girls as Jessie early learn to 
take care of themselves, and do not feel the same 
fears which ladies do." 

“ For shame!” exclaimed Frederick, “ do you sup- 
pose that poverty blunts every perception, and des¬ 
troys every delicate feeling. Faith, X believe the 
poor girl is more favoured than the rich in such 
respects, for I don’t know one of your fashionable 
friends, Lizzy, who would shrink from taking my 
arm as modestly as ‘ our Jessie’ did last night.” 

“ Did you really give Jessie your arm, and escort 
her home?” 

“ I did; and when I saw the quiet, pleasant little 
parlour which she called home, X had a great mind 
to offer her my hand as well as my arm.” 

“ Frederick, are you losing your senses? If I did 
not know you were jesting, I should think you had 
been taking too much wine!" 

“ I never was in a sounder state of mind, my dear 
sisters, and yet I declare to you I have a great mind 
to make little Jessie your sister-in-law—that is, if she 
will accept me.” 

“ Come, come, Fred,” interposed Mrs. De Grey, 
“ you are carrying the farce too far; Lizzy is ready 
to cry withvexation." 

“ It is no farce, Julia, I am in earnest.” 

“For heaven’s sake do not be such a fool; a 
pretty business it would be to introduce one of my 
hirelings as my sister. No, no, Fred, that won’t do.” 

“ You need not introduce her if you are ashamed 
of her. I dare say we should find society without 
your aid.” 

“ It would be ruinous to all Lizzy’s prospects.” 

“How so?” 

“ Why, do you suppose her rich admirer, Charles 
Tibbs, would marry the sister of a man whose wife 
had once been a seamstress?” 

Frederick laughed heartily as he replied: “ True, I 
had forgotten; Charles Tibbs is the grandson of old 
Toney Tibbs, who used to peddle essences about the 
streets, and of course is now good society. Well, I 
will not interfere with Lizzy’s matrimonial specula¬ 
tions, so banish your fears.” 

“ Oh, I have no fears about it, for with all your 
eccentricities I am sure you would never do any 
thing so degrading.” 

Notwithstanding her boasted confidence, however, 
Mrs. De Grey really felt considerable anxiety about 
the matter, and Bhe determined to send Jessie out of 
the way, until her brother should have forgotten his 
transient fancy, Convinced that Jessie was utterly 
unconscious of Frederick’s admiration, and unwilling 
to lose her services permanently, she thought of a 
plan which promised success, and she consulted Lizzy 
as to its possibility. ' 

“ Aunt Tabitha has sent to us to procure her a 
seamstress for a few weeks, suppose we induce 
Jessie to go; the poor thing needs country air, and it 
will be just the place for her.” 

“ Why, Julia ?” asked Lizzy, with a smile, “ be¬ 
cause she needs country air, or because we need her 
absence?” 

“ Nay, Lizzy, it is no laughing matter. I want to 
send her out of Fred’s way before she has any suspi¬ 
cion of his folly.” 

“ But why send her to Aunt Tabitha?” 

“ Because Fred will never find her there; hp is so 
terribly afraid of the old lady’s sentimentalities that 


he never visits her, and by the time Jessie returns, 
he will have some new folly to engage his attention.” 

The plan was matured; and Jessie, who really felt 
the need of change of air, or relaxation from her con- 
tinual labours, consented to leave her mother for a 
few weeks. Accordingly, one bright spring morn¬ 
ing a stage deposited Jessie at the gate of a neat old- 
fashioned cottage, which stood on the outskirts of a 
village about forty miles from the great metropolis. 

“ Where is ‘ our Jessie?' ” asked Fred, when he 
had watched in vain for her daily return to the little 
sewing-room. 

“ Lord, brother, do you think I keep a record of 
her engagements? When she has finished our work 
she goes somewhere else, and that is all I know 
about it.” 

The idea of that gentle creature being thus driven 
about from place to place, toiling day after day with 
her needle, and dimming her bright eyes over plaits 
and gathers, was extremely painful to Fred Carle- 
ton. The more he thought of it the more uneasy 
he became. “ Why should I hesitate,” thought he, 
“I have seen all the prettiest girls in Lizzy’s set, 
and I like Jessie Murray better than any of them: 
Seamstress—indeed! I wonder if Julia would like 
to hear that our own dear mother used to make six 
shillings a day by binding shoes when she was first 
married to the honest cooper, our father? Yet I 
should hate to mar Lizzy’s plans; I wish I had some 
one to advise me. Now I think of it, I will go and 
see Aunt Tabitha; the dear good romantic old soul 
whom I used to ridicule so much, will now be my 
best counsellor." So, with his usual impetuosity, 
Fred Btarted on a visit to Aunt Tabitha, leaving his 
sisters quite ignorant of his destination, and little 
dreaming of the unexpected pleasure that awaited 
him. 

Dear old Aunt Tabitha! what a singular com¬ 
pound she was of good feelings and exaggerated 
sentiments. In early life she had been betrothed to 
one whose poverty was the only obstacle to their 
union. He had sailed for India, in the hope of bet¬ 
tering his fortunes, but he never returned, nor did any 
tidings of his fate ever reach his native land. The 
ship was missing—it had never reached its destined 
port, and the sea kept its own secret. Deeply tinged 
with the romance of warm hearted youth, and greatly 
addicted to novel reading, Aunt Tabitha had always 
lived in a world of the imagination, and the mystery 
which overhung the fate of her lover seemed to 
strengthen the romantic fervour of her nature. For 
some years after his disappearance, she never left 
her apartment, and it was only by awakening the 
charities of her kindly nature that she could be in¬ 
duced to take on interest in every-day life. She had 
grown old without having lost one atom of her early 
tendency to sentiment. Combining active benevo¬ 
lence with almost morbid sensibility, she was often 
a subject of ridicule to those who did not know her 
virtues, while she was sincerely loved by those who 
could forgive eccentricity in behalf of excellence. 
Fred Carleton, in his boyish days, had conceived a 
great dislike of her peculiarities, and unable then to 
appreciate her real goodness, was terribly bored by 
what he styled her “ sentimentalities." But he had 
since learned to know her better, and her very foibles 
now seemed to render her better fitted to afford him 
counsel. What was the result of her advice ? 
******* 
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Let us pass over the lapse of three years, in the 
course of which Lizzy Carleton had married the rich 
and aristocratic Charles Tibbs, who was the very 
pink of fashion, excepting his dislike of perfumes, on 
antipathy probably owing to early associations. The 
sistem were established to their heart’s content, A 
fine house, French furniture, a splendid carriage, and 
plenty of servants, had fallen to the lot of both. It 
is true, the habitual failings of Julia’s husband, had 
made him -a byword among honourable men, and 
Charles Tibbs was a mere nonentity—the veiy “ es¬ 
sence" of insipidity; but these were trifling drawbacks 
upon the felicity of women of fashion. Fred Carle- 
ton was residing in Paris, the happy husband of a 
charming woman, and enjoying all the pleasures of 
that gay city. Had he so soon forgotten our Jessie ? 

One morning Lizzy entered her sister’s room with 
an open letter in her hand, exclaiming, “ Oh, Julia, 
I have good news for you; Fred is coming home, 
and his Parisian wife will just arrive in time to add 
brilliancy to our winter parties.” 

Julia shrugged her shoulders. “ I hope it may be 
so, Lizzy; but Fred is such a queer fellow that he is 
quite likely to have some dowdy of a wife, whom we 
shall be ashamed to introduce.” 

“ Oh no,” exclaimed Lizzy, “ I have seen Mrs. 
Grantham, who has just relumed from Paris, and 
who saw Fred’s wife very often in society; Bhe Bays 
Mrs. Carleton was quite the fashion. They were 
wearing bonnets k la Carleton, redingotes a la Carle¬ 
ton, mantillas a la Carleton; in short, there was no 
limit to the admiration she was exciting. The Duke 
of Orleans had asked her name, as he met her in his 
daily rides, and expressed himself in very decided 
terms respecting her beauty; the Duke of Nemours 
has danced with her at a ball, given at the Tuilleries, 
and she has even sung a duet with the princess 
Clementine, at one of the royal soirees.” 

“ Can it be possible 1 Well, if that be the case, she 
will be a great acquisition to our society—she must 
be a woman of some rank to be admitted into such 
circles in Paris.” 

“Mrs. Grantham thinks she is English; but 
you know Fred has always returned some quizzing 
reply to our inquiries respecting her, and we can only 
leam her origin from herself; she is quite distin¬ 
guished for her vocal powers and though little skilled 
in instrumental music, creates quite a sensation by her 
splendid style of singing. From all I can hear, I 
judge that Fred has led as eccentric a life abroad as 
he does at home; nobody knew when he was married, 
but after living in retirement for two years after his 
return to Paris, he emerged from his seclusion, bring¬ 
ing with him his lovely and gifted wife.” 

“ Well, we shall know all about her when they 
arrive; she will certainly be the fashion, but I should 
like to know who she is—however, she is a foreigner, 
and that will be sufficient to attract attention.” 

A few weeks later, Fred Carleton arrived in his 
native city, and hurried to see his sisters, whom in 
despite of their follies, he really loved. 

“ Where is your wife ?” was the first question. 

“ At the Astor House.” 

“ Why didn’t you bring her to our house ?” asked 
Mrs. De Grey. 

“ Because I couldn’t tell whether you will like to 
receive her; you know nothing about her, and I have 
not forgotten your old prejudices.” 

“ Yes; but you certainly could not doubt of her 


meeting a warm welcome; for although we have 
never seen her, yet we are not ignorant of her high 
reputation for beauty and fashion. We are all im¬ 
patience to greet her Fred; come let us go directly 
to see her.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear girls; first impressions are 
all important, and I have no idea of your seeing my 
pretty wife when she is looking pale and travel worn; 
I positively forbade her receiving any visits for three 
days, because I want her to appear in all her charms 
at Mrs. Grantham’s muBical soiree next Thursday.” 

“ But surely you will allow her to see her relatives.” 
“ No; you are precisely the persons I have de¬ 
termined she shall not see until she is looking per¬ 
fectly well; I want you to do justice to my choice; 
she has been much admired in Paris, and I wish her 
claims to be as well established here.” 

“ So', you have become a convert to our system, 
brother; and really desire to see your wife a woman 
of fashion.” 

“I have my reasons,Lizzy; when I have once 
seen her enjoying the undisputed possession of your 
admiration, we shall retire to our quiet home and 
laugh at the follies we now perpetrate.” 

“ Do you supqose your wife will be content to 
retire from the gay scenes which she now adorns?” 

“ My wife is only obeying my wishes in leaving 
the seclusion which she loves; I have my reasons, I 
tell you. By the way, what has become of 1 Our 
Jessie. ” 

“Ah, Fred, you ought to thank us for manceuvring 
you out of that folly; if we had not sent Jessie out 
of your way, you might now have been the husband 
of a little sewing girl, instead of glorying in a wife 
who claims the praise of princes.” 

“ Perhaps I might, Lizzy; but where is the pretty 
seamstress ?" 

“ I don’t know; she and her mother removed from 
their old residence soon after you saw her here; and 
I could discover no trace of them. I suppose she is 
the wife of some honest carpenter by this time. But 
tell us, Fred, when shall we see Mrs. Carleton ?" 

“ We will meet you at Mrs. Grantham’s soiree.” 

“ Ah, I see; you think she needs the accessaries 
of dress, and the advantages of lamp light. I really 
believe you are half ashamed of your wife, Fred.” * 

“ Perhaps I am only ashamed of my sisters," was 
the teazing reply, as with a merry laugh Fred Carle¬ 
ton hurried away. 

When the appointed Thursday arrived, the sisters, 
full of curiosity, repaired to Mrs. Grantham’s mansion; 
but they were far too fashionable to be punctual, and 
it was quite late when they entered the crowded room. 
Their Bteps were arrested by the sound of a simple 
prelude upon the harp; as they paused just within the 
door, a sweet, bird-like voice, filled the apartment 
with melody. The song was the fine ballad of “ Old 
Robin Gray,” which, when well sung, never fails to 
thrill every heart; and as the singer now threw her 
whole soul into the mournful strains, all stood in 
breathless attention to catch the exquisite sounds. 

“ It must be Fred’s wife,” whispered Lizzy, as they 
pressed forward to catch a glimpse of the vocalist. 
But her back was turned towards them, and they 
could only see a sylph-like figure, attired with the 
utmost magnificence. 

“ How do you like your new sister,” said Mrs. 
Grantham, as she welcomed her guests; “ is she not 
all I pictured her?” 
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«We have not seen her,” was the reply, and at 
that moment Fred approached. What was their 
astonishment, when in the lady who leaned upon his 
arm, they discovered Our Jessie. 

As he led his wife to a seat beside them, and lis¬ 
tened to their gracious welcome, he could not forbear 
whispering to Lizzy, “ You see how much I am in¬ 
debted to your manoeuvring;—the partner of a royal 
duke, the belle of an hereditary prince, the songstress 
of the regal soirees, is, after all, only the little sewing - 
girl." 

“ But when did you marry her?" 

“ Ask aunt Tabithn.” 

Fred Carleton had devoted the two first years 
of his wedded life to the cultivation of his wife’s 
fine musical talents, and he then brought her into 


society, determined to try whether beauty, talents, 
and grace were not sufficient claims upon the admi¬ 
ration of the fashionable world. He had succeeded 
even beyond his hopes, and as he beheld her receiving 
the homage of rank and fortune, he could not but smile 
at the remembrance of the indignation which his 
sisters had once expressed respecting so degrading an 
alliance. As soon as he saw his wife’s charms fully 
appreciated, and was assured that his sisters had be¬ 
come reconciled to the thought of introducing her 
into society, Fred gladly withdrew from its frivolous 
gaieties, and during a long life of uninterrupted do¬ 
mestic happiness, never found reason to repent his 
marriage with “ Our Jessie.” 

Brooklyn, L. I. 
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SEA SKETCHES. 

“ Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible!”— Byron. 


No marvel that old ocean has been the chosen 
theme of ancient and modem bards—a theme well 
befitting the towering fancies of the mighty. 

Nature’s great shrine, inlaid with the gemmed 
coronets of a thousand kings, its base is among the 
unregistered treasures of dead dominion and the dia¬ 
monds of infant time. Here rest the rivers from 
their long pilgrimage, and meet, and bow together, 
the great and the small, bringing gifts; and nightly 
do the spirits of the stars descend, and lay their 
sparkling treasures upon the altar. 

The thought with which Mrs. Hemans commences 
one of her gems, 

“Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea, 

For ever and the same 

appears singularly grand in its associations, although 
the thought itself is one of that class which are self- 
evolved in almost every mind. That deep rolling 
diapason, so familiar to all the dwellers on the sea coast, 
and to those who launch forth on the majestic surface, 
has been heard under similar circumstances by the 
millions of all past time. 

Strong indeed is ocean, and his voice is a strong 
voice. It owns no compeer save the voice of God. 
Earth’s dialects change and her fashions change, but 
the language of ocean is one and the same, for ever 
and ever, and the fashion of its vestments altereth 
not. Rome, the empress of earth, heard the mar¬ 
tial step of Hannibal upon the Alpine battlement, 
and shook—but Rome died and Carthage died, and 
the voice of ocean sounded on. Again trembled the 
Alps at the tread of Napoleon, and Europe from afar 
heard the roar of his artillery; but the echoes merged 
with the hushed voices of Time’s long pathway, and 
the voice of ocean sounded on. Generations after 
generations pass like shadows over the earth, and 
sink into its bosom, empires die, and even the stars 
of mind go out in dim oblivion, and ages float away 
06 morning clouds, and are not; but the voice of 
ocean rolleth on for ever, unwearied, unbroken, un¬ 
rivalled in power only by “ the full toned thunder, 
rolling in grand harmony throughout high heaven.” 
The voice,of the thunder dies away, but on still 
roileth the deep, impausing thunder-note of ocean, 
for ever and for ever on. 

********* 

Sea burials have been often described, but it having 
fallen to the lot of the writer to witness several, he 
cannot but give a brief sketch of one which took 
place on board the packet ship u United States,” in 
the Bummer of 1833; rendered peculiarly interesting 
in connexion with the ** name and manner of life” 
of the officiating chaplain, who was none other than 
Mr. Charles Kemble, the well known and accom¬ 
plished star of Thespis. 

Mr. K. was on his return voyage to England. 


The deceased was an Irishman, of perhaps some 
thirty-three years of age, had a wife and family in the 
old country, and having, after ten years’ labour in the 
United States, amassed a hundred or more dollars, 
was now bound homeward. 

The poor fellow was seized, (as supposed,) with 
an epileptic fit, and, at the moment of seizure, acci¬ 
dentally fell from a considerable height. He soon 
recovered from the fit, but had received an injury 
internally, and at once remarked that he should never 
get up again. 

During the succeeding night he suffered much, 
and early in the morning asked how far we were 
from land, (about mid ocean,) hoped he should live 
to see old Ireland again. “But,” Eaid be, “the will 
of the Lord be done. And yet, it is hard, bard to 

die here—oh my own green hills, my wife-” He 

sank into a stupor; the cold sweat was upon his 
forehead. Capt. H. being sent for, immediately de¬ 
scended the steerage, and approached the berth of the 
unfort unate man. One look was enough. He stood 
in Bilence by the side of the dying sufferer. 

“ Is he dead, Captain ?” mournfully inquired one 
of the females present. Capt. H. was gazing upon 
the fixed eye and (as if involuntarily) took off his hat, 
but replied not. An awful moment when we feel 
that death is standing at our elbow. The next mo¬ 
ment the Captain turned away, a tear dropped from 
his eye, he went upon deck and gave orders for the 
burial, which took place before noon of the same 
day. 

Well do I recollect that morning. It was one 
of those dark, wild, exciting mornings, which at 
times occur after a night of wind and rain; clouds 
piled up in huge black masses, with here and there 
a small vista through which the pure blue is seen as 
through a long perspective; occasionally a sprinkle 
of rain, the wind rushing fitfully through the cordage, 
the whole face of the waters vexed exceedingly, the 
waves clashing and upheaving in strange commotion. 

The corpse having been prepared for burial, was 
laid on a plank near the mainmast, on the lee side 
of the vessel, one end of the plank resting on a 
cask, and the-other on the bulwark. A weight was 
attached to the feet, (the body inclosed in canvass,) 
and over the whole was thrown the purple banner 
of death. 

All things being in readiness, Mr. Kemble came 
upon deck, with the prayer book under his arm, and 
took his station by the side of the departed. 

His whole deportment was deeply solemn and im¬ 
pressive. The passengers drew slowly and silently 
around, and Mr, K. reverently uncovered, and opened 
to the Burial Service. 

Never can I forget the effect of that clear, melo¬ 
dious voice, as its tones calmly arose above the ocean 
tumult, or the exceeding majesty and beauty with 
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which it burst forth in that sublime passage, “ I am 
the resurrection and the life." Never can I forget 
the vivid impression then and there conveyed, of the 
conscious power of undying mind over matter. 

The ship heaved heavily on, like one of Homer’s 
gods, wending his way among moving mountains, or 
like the car of an ancient divinity, rolling on the 
surges of the earthquake. 

The winds rushed by like hosts of fierce shadowy 
warriors, clouds hurried through heaven, and the 
spray of broken waves swept from 6tem to stern, but 
high above the chaos, pealed forth in commanding 
accents those glorious words, « I am the resurrection 
and the life.” And the scene lost none of its interest 
as the speaker proceeded. On the contrary, the 
voice seemed to increase in volume and in conscious 
might. 
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Much, doubtless, is due to the time, place, &c., 
but it was truly a great scene. At one tune the 
spray descended almost in a torrent upon the speaker, 
but that superb voice faltered not, and the brow was 
still serene, and the eye full of the calm light of lofty 
mind. 

As he pronounced the words, 11 we therefore com. 
mit the body of our brother to the wave,” a rush was 
made to the side of the ship, and the frame work 
of the released spirit went down into its immense 
tomb, that transparent counterpart of the blue over, 
arching heaven. And ocean lifted up her voice and 
rolled along the deep death song, the dirge of nature, 
over the dying millions of our short lived race, which 
began when time was young, and which soundeth on 
and on, for ever and the same. 
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T A L E N T—-A TALE. 

BY MRS. M. BT. LEON LOUD. 


Madeline Orville Bat alone, in the recess of a 
window, shaded by honeysuckle and clematiB, with a 
large boquet of choice flowers before her, from which 
she was reading by the aid of “ Flora’s Interpreter.” 
This agreeable occupation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant, with the latest number of a 
literary periodical. On a conspicuous page was a 
gem of poetry, over her own proper signature, accom¬ 
panied by remarks which brought the eloquent blood 
to her cheek. Something was still wanting to com¬ 
plete her satisfaction, for she murmured to herself, 
“ Oh, I wish Charles would come; I never feel satis¬ 
fied till I hear his opinion.” 

Gay voices came to her ear through the open 
window, and turning her head, she saw two persons 
walking slowly along, in the deep shadow of the 
trees, a few yards from the house. She instantly 
recognized them for a young heiress from the South, 
who had come to spend the summer and some of her 
superfluous wealth in the most lovely of New Eng¬ 
land villages, and Charles Montayne. She would 
have retreated, but their words chained her to the 
spot. “ Ah 1” said the lady, “ speaking of poets, re¬ 
minds me of your particular friend, Miss Orville; tell 
me candidly, what think you of her attempts to woo 
the Muses?" The very pulses of Madeline’s heart 
ceased, as she listened for the reply. 

“ Stuff! mere trash! there is not a spark of Pro¬ 
methean fire in her nature. Believe me, fair lady,” 
and he gallantly kissed a hand that was not with¬ 
drawn! “ believe me, there is more true poetry in the 
delicious prose that falls from your lips, than”— the 
words died away and their forms were lo3t in the 
deepening twilight. 

With the anguish of a young heart that has taken 
its first lessons in deceit, Madeline leaned her head 
on a table covered with the brilliant productions of 
genius, and the article which a few moments before 
had called forth emotions of pleasure, was blistered 
with tears. “ What avails it,” she exclaimed, in a 
low and bitter tone, “ that my name ranks among 
the gifted and the learned, that my productions are 
sought for, and my talents flattered; what avails it 
if I win not happiness. His approval has been my 
inspiration, and I live to know that he has deceived 
me. Be it bo —assist me woman’s pride! he has yet 
to learn that Madeline Orville hangs not her harp 
on the willow for one like him. Let him bow at a 
golden shrine, and unite himself to a heartless co¬ 
quette, and one who— 

At this stage of her soliloquy, she raised her head; 
the long dark curls fell in graceful disorder on fault¬ 
less shoulders, her roused feelings had given brilliancy 
to her complexion, and spirit to her eyes, and truly 
the reflection in a mirror opposite, tended in no slight 
degree to soothe her irritation, for she well knew 
that Frances Denby was the reverse of herself in 
every respect. 

Beautiful as a poet’s dream was Madeline Orville, 
but as there are so many poets, all probably differing 
in their dreams of beauty, we will permit each one 
to take for his basis the simple assertion that she was 


beautiful, and build upon it with such materials as 
his fancy may supply. 

When Madeline awoke the next morning, she 
found on her pillow a packet addressed to herself, in 
a delicate female hand, which, after a moment’s in¬ 
spection she knew t;o ,l)9 that of the kind and indul¬ 
gent aunt who had supplied to her the place of a 
mother. Not a little surprised at such a mode of 
communication from one, between whom and herself, 
she thought there had existed no reserve, she hastily 
broke the seal, and read the following: 

“ I have long felt, dearest Madeline, that I owed 
it as a duty to you, to record briefly the history of my 
eventful life. It contains much of warning and in¬ 
struction, and if my sweet child is enabled by the 
perusal to avoid the rocks and quicksands I have 
encountered, my labour will be repaid. I have de¬ 
layed it because I felt an unwillingness to open again 
the wounds which time and religion had healed, and 
expose to a human eye the recesses of a heart known 
but to the Searcher of spirits and myself. I am im. 
polled to it at this time, from having been an acci¬ 
dental witness of the scene in the library last evening, 
when more of your real character was revealed to 
me than I had ever known before. I trembled when 
I heard your words, lest a worldly ambition should 
lead you to pervert your talents, and resolved, that 
whatever it might cost me, I would endeavour to 
show you a ‘more excellent way.’ Let me say 
before I commence, that to others some portions of 
what I am about to relate, might savour of egotism, 
but my own honourable child will not misjudge me. 
God knows the unhallowed fires that once filled my 
bosom, have long been extinguished, and floods of 
tears have washed away the bitter ashes. 

“ You already know that your mother and myself 
were sisters. Early left to the guardianship of a 
mother, whose only fault towards us was her unli¬ 
mited indulgence, we received the best educations 
that money could procure. Alas! it extended not 
to our hearts; for she who should have taught our 
young feet to walk in wisdom’s way, was herself 
ignorant of its pleasantness. Your r-other possessed 
a much greater share of personal beauty than fell to 
my lot, but I consoled myself by believing that in 
intellect I far surpassed her. She was gay, and en¬ 
tered into the dissipation of fashionable society with 
a zest of which I had no conception. 

“ Different as were our tastes and pursuits, I loved 
her with an intensity I have never since cherished 
for an earthly being. Alice! sweet sister! years 
vanish! The past is before me: I see thee arrang. 
ing thy sylph-like form for the gay assembly j again 
I fasten glittering bracelets on thy snowy arms; 
again I braid thy glossy hair, and imprinting on thy 
polished forehead a kiss of pride and affection, retire 
to my solitary chamber, happy that thou art so.— 
‘Back! back into thy cell, oh memoty!’ the grave 
holdeth thy loved ones. 

“ I very early displayed a talent for poetical com¬ 
position, rarely equalled, and my juvenile productions 
were hailed by my mother and the few friends who were 
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permitted to see them, as precursors of future literary 
greatness. Of course, flattery acted as a stimulant 
to renewed exertions, and that which was at first a 
recreation and the amusement of a leisure hour, be¬ 
came a passion, deep and absorbing. From the time 
of my final emancipation from all my masters, till X 
attained my nineteenth year, X spent an indolent, 
dreamy existence. The library, filled with the 
choicest authors in every language, was my sanctuary; 
there I was seldom interrupted. My sister asserted 
‘ She thought it sacrilege to disturb the dead,’ and my 
mother’s taste led her to. prefer\the comforts of her 
own apartment, with the Sacietyjjf her French wait¬ 
ing maid, and her lap-dog. 'There, then, I lived. 
The solemn, stately, I had almost said supernatural, 
literature of the Germans j the gay, and fascinating 
sentiment of the French; and the deep and thrilling 
romance of that land, 

-* Where the violet and myrtle. 

Are emblems of deeds that are done In their clime.* 

all were explored as by one searching for hidden 
treasures, and all furnished materials for my imagina- 
nation, and contributed to enrich the productions of 
my pen, I wrote much, but the name of Florence 
Ardley had never appeared before the public. I could 
not endure that the glowing creations of my fancy, 
should be coldly criticised by those whose highest 
flight had but reached to the invention of a new head 
dress, and whose judgment decided no more weighty 
matters than the moat becoming colour for a shawl 
or a riband. 

« At this period an event occurred which changed 
the whole current of my life. My Bister suddenly 
eloped with the handsome, dashing, Col. Orville. 
He being under orders to join his regiment in India, 
they embarked for that distant country, in an hour 
after the marriage ceremony was performed. This 
was a stunning blow, and my poor mother sunk 
under it. Alice was her favourite, and she had gone 
from her without a farewell taken, or blessing be¬ 
stowed ; gone too, with one every way unworthy of 
her love. In three weeks I was an orphan, without 
brother or sister, or near relative, with whom I could 
reside. I did not want friends, however, whose 
hearts and homes were open to receive me, and with 
one of them I took up my temporary abode. Her 
house was the resort of a circle of literati, and among 
them was one whose name was not unknown to me, 
as being devoted to 1 science fair,’ in all its branches. 

“ Like fruits beneath a tropic sky, the acquaintance 
of congenial minds ripens rapidly, and 

1 Ere time’s hand had joined 
The green sods on the grave , 1 

of my mother, I was the wife of Herbert Courtnay. 
To you who never saw your uncle, I will describe 
him briefly. He was tall, his figure good, and with¬ 
out being handsome, his countenance denoted intel¬ 
ligence of the highest order. Over all waa spread 
that inexpressible charm which can emanate only 
from religion in the heart. He was ten years my 
senior, and a motherless boy claimed with his father 
an interest in my affections. 

“We left London for the ‘ bonny north,’ where 
my husband possessed a small estate, full of blissful 
anticipations. I had seldom been out of London, 
and knew nothing of nature in her glory; you can 
therefore form but a faint idea of the rapture I felt 


on arriving at my new home j and there for a brief 
space I was as happy as it is possible for any one to 
be, whose affections centre wholly in earthly objects. 

“ A new existence opened before me; I had 
hitherto lived in the post, I now revelled in the bright 
and glowing present. While Herbert was in his 
study, buried in the depths of some abstruse science, 
I was rambling about the grounds and garden, draw¬ 
ing inspiration from the thousand sources around me. 
Every object, from 

* The sky, the Golernn midnight sky, 

With its scroll of heavenly heraldry , 1 

to the smallest flower beneath my feet, was beheld 
and studied with direct reference to the all engross- 
ing passion of my soul. I worshipped in the temple 
of nature, but such was the blindness of my mind, 
that my offerings never ascended * from Nature up to 
Nature’s God.’ I even read the sacred Scriptures 
as the bee roams over Mount Hybla, gathering the 
honey, regardless of the hand that planted the flowers. 
Returning home, I would pour forth in 1 words that 
burned’ the feelings I could not restrain. 

“ Thus far vanity as an active principle had not 
been my motive for writing! but the dormant seeds 
which exist in every unregenerate heart, had taken 
deep root downward, ready on the first occasion to 
spring up and yield their baleful fruits. 

“ I had been walking as usual, and the beauty of 
the evening detained me, until one after one the my¬ 
riad stars came forth like watchers over the repose 
of earth. I sat down at the foot of a whispering 
pine, and singling out a 1 bright particular star,’ gazed 
on it till my spirit seemed absorbed in its rays. I 
thirsted to penetrate the mysteries of the 1 upper deep’ 
and a burning, unquenchable desire for some good 
which I had not yet attained, took possession of my 
soul. Suddenly a voice seemed to ring through the 
arch above me, ‘Fame! Fame! spread thy wings 
boldly, and mount to her topmost pinnacle!’ Oh! 
had some heavenly minded disciple of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart, stood by me and whispered, 
‘ Plume thy spirit’s pinions for a nobler flight, even 
for immortality! whither those bright orbs would 
lead thee;’ I might have been saved from years of 
anguish and remorse. But the chord was struck, 
and I returned to the house an aspirant for Fame! 
By a singular coincidence, I found the way already 
opened, the ladder placed before me, and I had but 
to place my foot on the first round, and commence 
the dizzy ascent. I had accidentally left my portfolio 
on my table; Herbert had found it, and when I en¬ 
tered, he exclaimed, laughingly, 

“ 1 Well, Florence, I did not suspect you of sacri- 
ficing so largely to the Muses; here is a fund suffi¬ 
cient to supply the next five years’ demand for poetry; 
you had belter commence authoress at once.’ 

“ * That is my intention,’ I replied. There was a 
quiet determination in my tone, that caused him to 
sigh as he answered, 1 1 have no objection that your 
talents should be known and appreciated, provided 
the literary labours of my sweet Florence do not 
entirely deprive me of her society.’ 

“ Behold me, then, entering the lists as a compe- 
titor for the fickle applause of the world. Possessing 
that within myself which might have made home a 
paradise, the best of men honoured and happy, and 
perhaps have diffused abroad an influence to be felt 
long after my name had passed away, all was offered 
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at the shrine of vanity: is it wonderful that thick 
smoke alone ascended from the altar whence a pure 
flame should have arisen? 

u My reception into the literary world, was such as 
far exceeded my most sanguine anticipations. I was 
hailed as a new star in the galaxy of genius; my 
gem-like volumes occupied a place on every table; 
my fugitive pieces were copied and extolled, and con¬ 
tributions from my pen were solicited for every 
annual, and publication of distinction in the king¬ 
dom, I became intoxicated with flattery, and the 
deeper I drank of that pernicious fountain, the more 
I thirsted to renew the draught. By degrees my 
household duties were abandoned to servants, the 
society of my husband shunned, and the cultivation 
of the holy domestic affections entirely neglected. 

'Domestic Love! to thy white hand is given, 

Of earthly happiness the golden key,’ 

and wo to the wife and mother in whose bosom that 
ley unlocks no treasures; who suffers the laurel to 
overshadow the rose in the garden of home. 

“ With surprise and sorrow Herbert beheld this alte¬ 
ration in my whole character, and at length remon. 
slrated on the folly of the course I was pursuing. 
Alas! as well might he have arrested with a word 
the mountain torrent; and after exhausting every 
argument to no purpose, he left me. From that 
hour we were separated in spirit. He was much 
from home, and we seldom had any communication 
together. It happened that after an absence of two 
days, he came into my room, hoping to receive at 
least a smile of welcome. Vain hope! I was pre¬ 
paring a small volume for the press, and was so ab¬ 
sorbed in my occupation, that I was not even aware 
of his presence, until seizing my port-folio, he threw 
it, with all its contents, into the river which ran 
directly below the window. I was thunderstruck! 
for there were many things in that book never intend¬ 
ed for the public eye, and it might fall into the hands 
of those who from ertvy would rejoice to blast my 
reputation. I turned to my husband trembling with 
rage, and commanded him to leave me for ever. 
Never, never can I forget the look he gave as he left 
the room. Little did I think that in this world I 
should behold no more the face of Herbert Courtnay. 

“As I feared, so it was accomplished; my book 
was taken up by some gentlemen who were on a fish¬ 
ing excursion a few miles down the river. One of 
the party had once addressed to me Borne fulsome 
flattery in rhyme, at which Herbert was exceedingly 
displeased. Not for worlds would I have compro¬ 
mised my own dignity, and the respect due to my 
husband, by noticing his cfliision; but at the time I 
read it, I know not what impelled me, I wrote an 
answer which was thrown, with other rubbish of the 
kind, into my port-folio, and the circumstance for¬ 
gotten. To return: I could not believe that Her¬ 
bert had actually gone; for three days I watched for 
his return; I started at every footstep, and listened 
for his voice, as if hope or despair would accompany 
the sound. He came not; but on the third evening 
after his departure, I received a packet addressed to 
me with his own hand, containing a newspaper, and 
a letter. I opened the paper. Oh! the horror, the 
mortification, the .agony of that moment. The entire 
page was covered with fragments of poeuy, from the 
nearly finished poem, to the rough-hewn idea, laid 
aside for future polishing. At the top of the sheet 


was this information, in large capitals: “ Fugitive 
leaves from the port-folio of the celebrated Mrs. C.” 
The first article on the page was the one alluded to. 
Oh Madeline! I could have died on the spot, or have 
been buried alive in the centre of the earth, and 
thought it happiness compared with what I suffered 
from wounded pride. I stamped, i wrung my hands, 
and bit my lip till the blood started; at last my eye 
fell on the letter, and I became instantly calm, for I 
felt that a more serious evil awaited me than the loss 
of the world’s good opinion. That letter is worn and 
blotted with tears; I will transcribe it. “ Florence! 
you are obeyed: to-morrow I shall be far away on 
the ocean. When my eye drank in the contents of 
the paper I enclose to you, I felt that England was 
henceforth no home for me. I alone am to blame; 
for my own rash act brought on that fatal exposure. 
I will not say farewell for ever; A time may come 
when all will be mutually forgotten and forgiven; till 
then I shall be to you as one dead. I have made 
ample provision for you and my poor boy; be kind to 
him for the love you once bore me. Oh, Florence! 
the bonds that united us are not easily broken. May 
God forgive us both, and bless you. Farewell.” The 
letter dropped from my hand; I fell senseless on the 
floor, and for three weeks I was raving in the wildest 
delirium of a brain fever. During that period Fre¬ 
derick arrived from London, where he had been at 
school a year. Amiable in his disposition, he had 
always been to me a most affectionate child. Like 
Samuel, he had early learned to fear and serve the 
Lord; and the lovely fruits of piety showed them- 
selves in his whole deportment. Directly he returned 
he took his station by my pillow, and watched over 
me with unremitted attention. 

“ When I awoke from the long and deathlike sleep 
which terminated the crisis of my disease, a voice 
which I knew to be Frederick's, was reading aloud 
from the Scriptures, by my bedside. The curtains 
were closely drawn, and I listened without speaking. 
The portion selected was the parable of the talents; 
as the words flowed on clear and distinct, they fell 
upon my heart as if traced with a pen of fire. I was 
the servant who had been entrusted with a precious 
talent; I had “ digged in the earth and hid my Lord’s 
money;” and I had nothing to look forward to but a 
fearful reckoning when it should be required at my 
hands. I had done worse, I had perverted the gift 
of God. I held my breath, for I well knew the ter¬ 
rible doom about to be pronounced—“ Cast ye the 
unprofitable servant into outer darkness.” My brain 
whirled; I seemed going down—down—into palpa¬ 
ble blackness. I fainted. For days I hovered be¬ 
tween life and death, but he who “ casteth down,” 
can also “ raise up;” and I slowly recovered. Dur¬ 
ing long weeks of convalescence, I had leisure for 
reflection; bitterly and with tears did I mourn over 
the past, and I humbly trust that my repentance was 
accepted by him who despiseth not a contrite heart. 

“ I learned on inquiry, that my husband had sailed 
in the Nautilus, for New York, and thither I resolved 
to follow him, to explain all, and obtain his forgive¬ 
ness ; could this be effected, I believed we might yet 
be happy. Accordingly, I converted our property 
into money, and was on the point of embarking with 
Frederick, when my cares were unexpectedly in¬ 
creased by your arrival from India. My ill-fated 
sister had fallen a victim to the climate, a few months 
after the death of her husband, and had bequeathed 
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to my love and protection, her destitute, but lovely 
child, then eight years old. I clasped you to my 
heart, and determined that you should never feel a 
mother’s loss. 

“ We arrived safely in New York, where the sorest 
trial of my life awaited me. An infectious disease 
had broken out on board the ‘ Nautilus,’ and oil the 
list of its victims was the name of Herbert Courtney. 
The deep sea was his Bepulchre, and X was a widow 
in a strange land. Dreadful was the agony of my 
feelings, but the God of the widow and the fatherless 
suffered me not to sink under thp blow he inflicted. 
I remembered that two young..and innocent beings 
were dependent on me alone, and roused myself to 
action. By the advice of a legal gentleman, I loaned 
my little all to a commercial house, and removed to 
this retired village. I knew it had been Herbert’s 
wish that his son should embrace the profession of 
the law, and resolved that at any sacrifice to myself, 
his wish should be accomplished. Frederick, there¬ 
fore, entered on a collegiate education, with a view 
to this object. Your own studies I was fully 
competent to superintend, and to that I devoted 
myself. 

“ Years passed away j time had its usual mellow, 
ing influence on my feelings; X was cheerful in the 
performance of present duties, and happy in the hope 
held out by religion of an existence where all tears 
will be wiped away. 

“ Another drop was yet to be added to a cup al¬ 
ready filled to the brim. I received intelligence from 
my lawyer in New York, that the firm in which I 
had invested my all, had failed, and the principal 
absconded, carrying with him the widow’s mite. For 
myself this loss would not have caused me a moment's 
uneasiness, but for you and Frederick—could I 6ee 
the fountain of knowledge sealed up from the yotmg 
and ardent, who were thirsting for its waters ? Could 
I see them condemned to cold and cheerless poverty 
with the canker worm of care eating into the bud 
of existence ? No! I would use the talent I had 
hitherto abused , and my precious ones should not for 
the present, at least, feel the calamity that had over¬ 
taken us. 

“ That night I commenced my labours; and for 
years I have patiently pursued them: midnight has 
seen me toiling with an aching brow, and after a few 
hours of feverish sleep the morning sun has found me 
again at my task, until my cheek has grown pale, 
and my strength has failed. But I do not repine; I 
am happy. My labour has been crowned with suc¬ 
cess ; Frederick has passed the ordeal of an exami¬ 
nation with honour, and will no longer need my ex¬ 
ertions ; he will visit us to-morrow—I shall then tell 
him all. ‘ The light is waning on my path,’ and I 


feel that I shall soon join my beloved husband, 
‘ where the wicked cease from troubling,’ but X can¬ 
not banish the anxiety I feel for your welfare. Oh! 
that my sweet child would seek without delay that 
‘ meeker grace,’ without which woman is a 1 lighter 
thing than vanity,’ a frail bark on a stormy ocean, 
having no compass to direct her course. Remember 
that you are the possessor of a dangerous talent; 
which, employed to raise the standard of moral excel, 
lence, to breathe forth a spirit of unaffected piety, 
and render'honour to him who bestowed it, will prove 
a blessing to yourself and the world; let my bitter 
experience present the reverse. I rejoice that you 
have seen the character of Charles Montayne in its 
true light; you will not, I am convinced, trust your 
happiness in his keeping. 

“There is one subject on which I have long 
wished to speak; you cannot be ignorant of the sen. 
timents of Frederick towards you, though I am aware 
they have never passed his lips. That noble minded 
young man is worthy the love of woman in its high, 
est sense. I have much more to say, but am ex- 
hausted, and need rest, that I may meet our dear 
Frederick when he arrives.” 

Deeply as Madeline had been absorbed in the nar¬ 
rative, the concluding sentence alarmed her, and 
recollecting that two hours had elapsed since Bhe 
received the manuscript, she flew to her aunt’s apart, 
ment and listened breathlessly—all was 6ilent as the 
grave. She softly opened the door; the truth flashed 
on her at once. Mrs. Courtnay was sitting in an 
easy chair before her writing table, on which a lamp 
still burned; the flame rendered ghastly by the bright 
sun streaming into the room. One arm rested on 
the table; the pale, attenuated fingers still holding the 
pen with which she had so lately traced the thoughts 
of a warm and beating heart; her head leaned back on 
the chair; the weary was at rest. Madeline moved 
forward mechanically and laid her hand on the white 
forehead; an icy chill shot through her heart and 
brain, her senses forsook her and she would have 
fallen but for the arm of Frederick Courtnay. 

Our tale is done; and to those who have failed to 
receive its moral, we would say, that talents are the 
immediate gifts of God; and while they are not to be 
hidden under a bushel, neither should they send forth 
on ignis fatuus glare, misleading others, and guiding 
their possessor by a sure path to disappointment and 
sorrow. Let not him who hath one talent neglect 
its cultivation; and happy will it be for him who hath 
five, if at the great day of reckoning he is able to say, 

“ Behold, I have gained other five talents.” To such 
it will be answered, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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« Our taste declines with our merits,” said a philo¬ 
sopher of other days. Is it so ? In what points 
may it be admitted as a criterion of merit? 

“ Taste,” says a fine writer, “ is of all Nature’s 
gifts, the most easily felt, yet the most difficult to 
define.” Without attempting its metaphysical ana¬ 
lysis, we will only notice some of its more common 
effects, as exhibited in our own sex. Its modifica¬ 
tions, when visible in dress, furniture, or the arrange¬ 
ments of a household, seem often like an instinctive 
discernment of delicacy, propriety, or adaptation, 
which though not entitled to rank so high as the 
severe conclusions of an accurate judgment, are, in 
woman, neither unimportant attainments or trifling 
indexes of character. When manifested in graceful 
movement and manner, elegance of language, or 
correct appreciation of the fine arts, it serves as a 
sort of Idstorical trait, proving either the influence 
of refined society, an accomplished education, or 
such means of improvement as are seldom accessible 
in solitude and obscurity. It aids in ascertaining 
the drama in which the individual has moved, or the 
use made of opportunities, or that inherent strength 
of the self-taught, which, vanquishing obstacles, seizes 
the fruits, without the usual labour of culture. 

Taste, when drawn into Btrong sympathy with the 
beauties of nature, takes the form of an emotion, 
which extends to the verge of life, and has been seen 
glowing, even amid the icy atmosphere of death. 
Combined with a vivid imagination, it colours like a 
passion-tint, the whole of existence; and if surround¬ 
ing scenes are devoid of its favourite objects, peoples 
for itself, a world of ideal beim|k Many instances 
might be adduced, where^ifflRpoftened asperity 
of temper, and by refining sensibility, contributed to 
the growth of the affections. 

Are we right then, in considering Taste, as the 
nice perception of intellect, ere it becomes perverted? 
the appetite which rejects gross aliment, and prefers 
delicate, or ethereal food? If so, it may be justly 
numbered among the indications of mental health. 


The vulgar are not capable of its pleasures, the 
vicious have depraved its purity. The mercenary 
and the miser take pains to suppress it. Hoarded 
gold monopolizes their devotion. Milton, in pour, 
traying Mammon, says that before he fell from bliss, 
his eyes and thoughts 

" Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold. 

Than aught divine, or holy.” 

Dark passion and debasing crimes, destroy the fine 
edge of the soul, and eat into it, like a corroding 
canker. Assuming therefore, that a pure taste, is one 
of the tests of a healthful moral condition, we shall 
prize it, not only as a source of pleasure, but as an 
adjunct to virtue, an ally of religion. Shall we not 
then, seek to multiply the objects, which it is legi¬ 
timate to admire? Shall we not familiarize our 
children, with the harmony of colour, the melody 
of sound, the symmetry of architecture, the delights 
of eloquence, and the charms of poetry? The fia. 
grant flower, the whitening harvest, the umbrageous 
grove, the solemn mountain, the mighty cataract, 
are they not all teachers? or text-books, in the hand 
of the Great Teacher ? 

Err they not, therefore, who call Taste a mere- 
tricious appendage, which it is proper to decry, or 
praiseworthy to dispense with ? The railroad ma¬ 
chinery of a jarring world, bridging the abysses, and 
tunneling the rocks of political ambition, her steam¬ 
boats rushing to the thousand marts of wealth, 
silence with their roaring funnels, its still, small voice. 
But let it be heard by those who meditate at even¬ 
tide, when the rose closes its Bweet Ups, and the tired 
babe is lulled on the breast of its mother. Let it be 
a companion to those, who in the morning prime 
walk forth, amid the dewy fields, loving'the beauty 
of the lily, which Omnipotence stooped to clothe, and 
from whose snowy petals, the Redeemer of man 
taught listening multitudes, the lesson of a living 
faith. 
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Adellan, an Abyssinian youth, approached one of 
those consecrated buildings, which crown almost 
every hill of his native country. Before entering, he 
drew off his shoes, and gave them in charge to a 
servant, that he might not soil the temple of the Lord, 
with the dust of the valley; then bending down, 
slowly and reverentially, he pressed his lips to the 
threshhold, performed the same act of homage to each 
post of the door, then passed mto the second division 
of the church, within view of the curtained square, 
answering to the mysterious holy of kolies , in the 
Jewish temple. He gazed upon the pictured saints 
that adomed the walls, long and earnestly, when 
kneeling before them, he repeated, with deep solem¬ 
nity, his customary prayers. He rose, looked towards 
the mystic veil, which no hand but that of the priest 
was permitted to raise, and anticipated with inexpli¬ 
cable emotions, the time when invested with the 
sacred dignity of that office, he might devote himself 
exclusively to Heaven. From early childhood, Adel- 
lan had been destined to the priesthood. His first 
years were passed mid the stormy scenes of war, for 
his father was a soldier, fighting those bloody battles, 
with which the province of Tigre had been more than 
once laid waste. Then followed the dreadful disci¬ 
pline of famine, for the destroying locusts, the scourge 
of the country, had followed up the desolation of war, 
and year succeeding year, gleaned the last hope of 
man. The parents of Adellan fled from these scenes 
of devastation, crossed the once beautiful and fertile 
banks of the Tacazze, and sought refuge in the am¬ 
ple monastery of Walduba, where a brother of his 
father then resided. Here, he was placed entirely 
under the protection of his uncle, for his father, sick¬ 
ened with the horrors he had witnessed, and loathing 
the ties which were once so dear to him, recrossed 
his native stream, became a gloomy monk in another 
convent, where, with several hundred of his brethren, 
he soon after perished a victim to those barbarities, 
which had robbed him of all that gave value to life. 
Adellan had never known the joys of childhood. The 
greenness and bloom of spring had been blotted from 
his existence. Famine had hollowed his boyish 
cheek, and fear and distrust chilled and depressed his 
young heart. After entering the convent of Walduba, 
where all his physical wants were supplied, the round¬ 
ness and elasticity of health were restored to his 
limbs, but his cheek was kept pale by midnight vigils, 
and long and painful fastings. The teacher, whom 
his uncle placed over him, was severe and exacting. 
He gave him no relaxation by day, and the stars of 
night witnessed his laborious tasks. He was com¬ 
pelled to commit lessons to memory, in a language 
which he did not then understand, a drudgery from 
which every ardent mind must recoil. Yet, such was 
his thirst for knowledge, that he found a pleasure, 
even in this, that sweetened his toils. All the strains 
of the devout Psalmist were familiar to his lips, but 
they were in an unlmown tongue , for in this manner, 
are the youth of those benighted regions taught. 
Often, when gazing on the magnificent jewelry of a 
tropical sky, shining down on the darkness and soli¬ 
tude of night, had he unconsciously repeated the 
words of the royal penitent—“The heavens declare 
ft 


the glory of God. The firmament showeth his handy 
work.” He understood not their meaning, but the 
principle of immortality was striving within him, and 
every star that gemmed the violet canopy, seemed to 
him eye-beams of that all-seeing Divinity he then 
darkly adored. 

Adellan left the enclosure of the church, and lin¬ 
gered beneath the shade of the cedars, whose trunks 
supported the roof, and thus formed a pleasant colon¬ 
nade sheltered from the sun and the rain. Beautiful 
was the prospect that here stretched itself around him. 
All the luxuriance of a mountainous country, con¬ 
stantly bathed with the dews of heaven, and warmed 
by the beams of a vertical sun, was richly unfolded. 
Odoriferous perfumes, wafted from the forest trees, 
and exhaled from the roses, jessamines, and wild 
blossoms, with which the fields were covered, scented 
the gale. Borne from afar, the fragrance of Judea’s 
balm mingled with the incense of the flowers and 
the richer breath of the myrrh. A cool stream 
murmured near, where those who came up to wor¬ 
ship, were accustomed to perform their ablutions and 
purifying rites, in conformance with the ancient Le- 
vitical law. Wherever Adellan turned his eyes, he 
beheld some object associated with the ceremonies 
of his austere religion. In that consecrated stream 
he had bathed, he had made an altar beneath every 
spreading tree, and every rock had witnessed his 
prostrations. He thought of the unwearied nature 
of his devotions, and pride began to swell his heart. 
He knew nothing of that meek and lowly spirit, that 
humiliation of soul, which marks the followers of a 
crucified Redeemer. He had been taught to believe 
that salvation was to be found in the observance of 
outward forms, but never had been led to purify the 
inner temple so as to make it a meet residence for a 
holy God. 

Near the close of the day, he again walked forth, 
meditating on Iris contemplated journey to Jerusalem, 
the holy eity, where he was not only to receive the 
remission of his own sins, but even for seven gene¬ 
rations yet unbom, according to the superstitious 
belief of his ancestors. He was passing a low, 
thatched dwelling, so lost in his own meditations, as 
scarcely to be aware of its vicinity, when a strain of 
low, sweet music, rose like a stream of « rich, dis¬ 
tilled perfumes.” Woman’s softer accents mingled 
with a voice of manly melody and strength; and as 
the blending strains stole by his ear, he paused, con¬ 
vinced that the music he heard, -was an act of adora¬ 
tion to God, though he understood not the language 
in which it was uttered. The door of the cabin was 
open, and he had a full view of the group near the 
entrance. A man, dressed in a foreign costume, 
whose prevailing colour was black, sat just within 
the shade of the cedars that sheltered the roof. Adel¬ 
lan immediately recognized the pale face of the Euro¬ 
pean, and an instinctive feeling of dislike and sus¬ 
picion, urged him to turn away. There was some¬ 
thing, however, in the countenance of the stranger 
that solicited and obtained more than a passing glance. 
There was beauty in the calm, thoughtful features, 
the high marble brow, the mild devotional dark eye, 
and the soft masses of sable hair that fell somewhat 
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neglected over his lofty temples. There was a tran¬ 
quillity, a peace, an elevation diffused over that pallid 
face, which was reflected back upon the heart of the 
beholder: a kind of moonlight brightness, commu¬ 
nicating its own peculiar sweetness and quietude to 
every object it shone upon. Seated near him, and 
leaning over the arm of his chair, was a female, 
whose Blight, delicate figure, and dazzlingly fair com¬ 
plexion, gave her a supernatural appearance to the 
unaccustomed eye of the dark Abyssinian. Her 
drooping attitude and fragile frame, appealed at once 
to sympathy and protection, while her placid eyes 
alternately lifted to heaven and turned towards him 
on whose arm she leaned, were expressive not only 
of meekness and submission, but even of holy rapture. 
A third figure belonged to this interesting group, that 
of an infant girl, about eighteen months old, who, 
seated on a straw matting, at the feet of her parents, 
raised her cherub head as if in the act of listening, 
and tossed back her flaxen ringlets with the playful 
grace of infancy, 

Adellan had heard that a Christian missionary was 
in the neighbourhood of Adorva, and he doubted not 
that he now beheld one whom he had been taught to 
believe his most dangerous enemy. Unwilling to 
remain longer in his vicinity, he was about to pass 
on, when the stranger arose and addressed him in 
the language of his country. Surprised at the salu¬ 
tation, and charmed, in spite of himself, with the mild 
courtesy of his accents, Adellan was constrained to 
linger. The fair haired lady greeted him with a be¬ 
nign smile, and the little child clapped its hands as 
if pleased with the novelty and grace of his appear¬ 
ance, for though the hue of the olive dyed his cheek, 
his features presented the classic lineaments of manly 
beauty, and though the long folds of his white robe, 
veiled the outlines of his figure, he was formed in the 
finest model of European symmetry. The missionary 
spoke to him of his country, of the blandness of the 
climate, the magnificence of the trees, the fragrance 
of the air, till Adellan forgot his distrust, and an¬ 
swered him with frankness and interest. Following 
the dictates of his own ardent curiosity, he questioned 
the missionary, with regard to his name, his native 
country, and his object in coming to his own far land. 

He learned that his name was M-, that he came 

from the banks of the Rhine, to the borders of the 
Nile, and following its branches, had found a resting 
place near the waters of the beautiful Tacazze. 

“And why do you come to this land of strangers?” 
asked the abrupt Abyssinian. 

“ I came as a humble servant of my divine Master,” 
replied the missionary, meekly; “ as a messenger of 
1 glad tidings of great joy,’ to all who will receive me, 
and as a friend and brother, even to those who may 
persecute and revile me.” 

“ What tidings can you bring us ?” said Adellan, 
haughtily, “ that our priests and teachers can not 
impart to us?” 

“ I bring my credentials with me,” answered Mr. 

M-, and taking a Testament, translated into the 

Amharic language, he offered it to Adellan; but he 
Bhrunk back with horror, and refused to open it. 

“ I do not wish for your books," said he j “ keep 
them. We are satisfied with our own. Look at 
our churches. They stand on every hill, far as your 
eye can reach. See that stream that winds near your 
dwelling. There we wash away the pollution of our 
souls, I fast by day, I watch by night. The saints 


hear my prayers, and the stars bear witness to my 
penances. I am going to the holy city, where I 
shall obtain remission for all my sins, and those of 
generations yet unborn. I shall return holy and 
happy.” 

Mr. M- sighed, while the youth rapidly re. 

pealed his claims to holiness and heaven. 

“ You believe that God is a spirit,” said he; “and 
the worship that is acceptable in his eyes, must be 
spiritual also. In vain is the nightly vigil and the 
daily fast, unless the soul is humbled in his eyes, 
We may kneel till the rock is worn by our prostra. 
tions, and torture the flesh till every nerve is waken, 
ed to agony, but we can no more work out our own 
salvation by such means, than our feeble hands cdn 
create a new heaven and a new earth, or our mortal 
breath animate the dust beneath our feet, with the 
spirit of the living God.” 

The missionary spoke with warmth. His wife 
laid her gentle hand on his arm. There was some, 
thing in the glance of the young Abyssinian that 
alarmed her. But the spirit of the martyr was kin. 
died within him, and would not be quenched. 

“ See,” said he, directing the eye of the youth to. 
wards the neighbouring hills, now clothed in the 
purple drapery of sunset; “ as Bure as those hills now 
stand, the banner of the cross Bhall float from their 
summits, and tell to the winds of heaven, the tri¬ 
umphs of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her sable hands unto God, and the farthest 
isles of the ocean behold the glory of his salvation." 

Adellan looked into the glowing face of the mis. 
sionary, remembered the cold and gloomy counte¬ 
nance of his religious teacher, and wondered at the 
contrast. But his prejudices were unshaken, and his 
pride rose up in rebellion against the man who 
esteemed him an idolater. 

“ Come to us again,” said the missionary, in a 
Bubdued tone, as Adellan turned to depart; “ let us 
compare our different creeds, by the light of reason 
and revelation, and see what will be the result.” 

“ Come to us again,'.’ said the lady, in Adellan’s 
native tongue; and her soft, low voice sounded sweet 
in his cars, as the fancied accents of the virgin 
mother. That night, as he sat in his lonely chamber, 
at the convent, conning his task in the stillness of the 
midnight hour, the solemn words of the missionary, 
his inspired countenance, the etherial form of his 
wife, and the cherub face of that fair child, kept 
floating in his memory. He was angry with himself, 
at the influence they exercised. He resolved to avoid 
his path, and to hasten his departure to Jerusalem, 
where he could be not only secure from his arts, but 
from the legions of the powers of darkness. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Months passed away. The humble cabin of the 
missionary was gradually thronged with those who 
came from curiosity, or better motives, to hear the 
words of one, who came from such a far country. 
His pious heart rejoiced in the hope, that the shadows 
of idolatry which darkened their religion would melt 
away before the healing beams of the sun of righle, 
ousness. But he looked in vain for the stately figure 
of the young Adellan. His spirit yearned after the 
youth, and whenever he bent his knees at the altar 
of his God, he prayed for his conversion, with a kind 
of holy confidence that his prayer would be answered. 
At length he once more presented himself befoB 
them, but so changed they could scarcely recognize 
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his former lineaments. His face was haggard and 
emaciated, his hair had lost its raven brightness, and 
his garments were worn and soiled with dust, He 
scarcely answered the anxious inquiries of Mr. M—, 
but sinking into a seat, and covering his face with his 
hands, large tears gathering faster and faster, glided 
through hi3 fingers, and rained upon his knees. 
Mary, the sympathizing wife of the missionary, wept 
in unison, but she did not limit her sympathy to 
tears, she gave him water to wash, and food to eat, 
and it was not until he rested his weary limbs, that 
they sought to leam the history of his sufferings. It 
would be tedious to detail them at length, though he 
had indeed experienced “ a sad variety of woe.” He 
had commenced his journey under the guidance and 
protection of a man, in whose honour he placed un¬ 
limited confidence, had been deceived and betrayed, 
sold as a slave, and though he had escaped this de¬ 
gradation, he had been exposed to famine and naked¬ 
ness, and the sword. 

“I have been deserted by man,” said Adellan; 
“the saints have turned a deaf ear to my prayers; 
I have come to you to leam if there is a power in 
your Christianity to heal a wounded spirit, and to 
bind up a broken heart.” 

The missionary raised his eyes in gratitude to 
Heaven. 

« The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me,” cried 
he, repeating the language of the sublimest of the 
prophets; « because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captive, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound.’” 

“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted,” repeated Mary, softly; and never were 
promises of mercy pronounced in a sweeter voice. 
Afflictions had humbled the proud spirit of Adellan. 
But his was not the humility of the Christian. It 
was rather a gloomy misanthropy, that made him turn 
in loathing from all he had once valued, and to doubt 
the efficacy of those forms and penances, in which 
he had wasted the bloom of his youth, and the morn¬ 
ing strength of his manhood. But he no longer 
rejected the proffered kindness of his new friends. 
He madq his home beneath their roof. The Testa¬ 
ment he had formerly refused, he now gratefully re¬ 
ceived, and studied it with all the characteristic 
ardour of his mind. Persevering as he was zealous, 
aa patient in investigation as he was quick of appre¬ 
hension, he compared text with text, and evidence 
with evidence, till the prejudices of education yielded 
to the irresistible force of conviction. When once 
his understanding had received a doctrine, he cherish¬ 
ed it as a sacred and eternal truth, immutable as the 
word of God, and immortal as his own soul. 

He now went down into the hitherto untravelled 
chambers of his own heart, and throwing into their 
darkest recesses the full blaze of revelation, he shud¬ 
dered to find them infested by- inmates more deadly 
than the serpent of the Nile. Passions, of whose 
existence he had been unconscious, rose up from 
their hiding places, and endeavoured to wrap him in 
their giant fold. Long and fearful was the struggle, 
but Adellan opposed to their power the shield of 
Faith and the sword of the Spirit, and at last came 
off conqueror, and laid down his spoils at the foot of 
the cross. The missionary wept over him, “ tears 
such os angels shed.” « Now,” exclaimed he, “I am 


rewarded for all my privations, and my hitherto una¬ 
vailing toils. Oh! Adellan, now the friend and bro¬ 
ther of my soul. I feel something like the power of 
prophecy come over me, when I look forward to 
your future destiny. The time will shortly come', 
when you will stand in the high places of the land, 
and shake down the strong holds of ancient idolatry 
and sin. The temples, so long desecrated by adora¬ 
tion of senseless images, shall be dedicated to the 
worship of the living God. Sinners, who so long 
have sought salvation in the purifying waters of the 
stream, shall turn to the precious fountain of the 
Redeemer’s blood. Oh! glorious, life-giving prospect l 
They who refuse to listen to the pale-faced stranger, 
will hearken to the accents of their native hills. Re¬ 
joice, my beloved Mary I though I may be forced to 
bear back that fading frame of yours, to a more con¬ 
genial clime, our Saviour will not be left without a 
witness, to attest his glory, and confirm his power.” 

To fulfil this prophesy became the ruling desire of 
Adellan’s life. He longed to liberate his deluded 
countrymen, from the thraldom of that superstition to 
which he himself had served such a long and gloomy 
apprenticeship. He longed too, for some opportunity 
of showing his gratitude to his new friends. But 
there is no need of signal occasions to show what is 
passing in the heart. His was of a transparent tex¬ 
ture, and its emotions were visible as the pebbles that 
gleam through the clear waters of the Tacazze. The 
beautiful child of the missionary was the object of his 
tenderest love. He would carry it in his arms for 
hours, through the wild groves that surrounded their 
dwelling, and gathering for it the choicest produc¬ 
tions of nature, delight in its smiles and infantine 
caresses. Sometimes as he gazed on the soft azure 
of its eyes, and felt its golden ringlets playing on his 
cheek, he would clasp it to his bosom and exclaim, 
11 Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Mary idolized her child, and Adellan’s great ten¬ 
derness for it, inexpressibly endeared him to her heart. 
She loved to see the fair face of her infant leaning 
against the dark cheek of Adellan, and its flaxen 
locks mingling with his jetty hair. One evening, as 
it fell asleep in his arms, he was alarmed at the scar¬ 
let brightness of its complexion, and the burning heat 
of its skin. He carried it to its mother. It was the 
last time the cherub ever slumbered on his bosom. It 
never again lifted up its head, but faded away like a 
flower scorched by a noonday sun. 

Day and night Adellan knelt by the couch of the 
dying infant, and prayed in agony for its life; yet even 
in the intensity of his anguish, he felt how sublime 
was the resignation of its parents. They wept, but 
no murmur escaped their lips. They prayed, but 
every prayer ended with the submissive ejaculation of 
their Saviour, “Not our will, O Father! but thine be 
done.” And when the sweet, wistful eyes were at 
last closed in death, and the waxen limbs grew stiff 
and cold, when Adellan could not restrain the bitter¬ 
ness of his grief, still the mourners bowed their heads 
and cried, “ The Lord gave, the Lord taketh away- 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Adellan had witnessed the stormy sorrow of his 
countrywomen, whose custom it is to rend their hair, 
and lacerate their faces with their nails, and grovel, 
shrieking, in the dust; but never had his heart been 
so touched as by the resignation of this Christian 
mother. But, though she murmured not, she was 
stricken by the blow, and her fragile frame trembled 
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beneath the shock. Her husband felt that she leaned 
more heavily on his arm, and though she smiled 
upon him 1 as wont, the smile was so sad, it often 
brought tears into his eyes. At length she fell sick, 
and the missionary saw her laid upon the same bed 
on which his infant had died. Now, indeed, it might 
be said that the hand of God was on him. She, the 
bride of his youth, the wife of his fondest affections, 
who had given up all the luxuries of wealth, and the 
tender indulgences of her father’s home, for the Ioye 
of him and her God; who had followed him not only 
with meekness, but joy, to those bonighted regions, 
that she might share and sweeten his labours, and 
join to his, her prayers and her efforts for the exten¬ 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom; she, whose pre¬ 
sence had been able to transform their present lowly 
and lonely dwelling into a place lovely as the garden 
of Eden—could he see her taken from him, and 
repeat, from his heart, as he had done over the grave 
of his only child, “ Father, thy will be done?" 

Bitter was the conflict, but the watchful ear of 
Adellan again heard the same low, submissive accents, 
which were so lately breathed over his lost darling. 
Here too, Adellan acted a brother’s part, but female 
care was requisite, and this his watchful tenderness 
supplied. He left them for a while, and returned with 
a young maiden, whose olive complexion, graceful 
figure, and long braided locks, declared her of Abys¬ 
sinian birth. Her voice was gentle, and her step 
light, when she approached the bed of the sufferer, 
Ozora, for such was the name of the maiden, was a 
treasure in the house of sickness. Mary’s languid 
eye followed her movements, and often brightened 
with pleasure, while receiving her sympathising atten¬ 
tions. In her hours of delirious agony, she would 
hold her hand, and coll her sister in the most endear¬ 
ing tone, and ask her how she had found her in that 
land of strangers. Sometimes she would talk of the 
home of her childhood, and imagine she heard the 
green leaves of her native bowers rustling in the gale. 
Then she thought she was wandering through the 
groves of Paradise, and heard the angel voice of her 
child singing amid the flowers. 

Ozora was famdiar with all the medicinal arts, and 
cooling drinks of her country. She possessed not 
only native gentleness, but skill and experience as a 
nurse. She was an orphan, and the death-bed of her 
mother had witnessed her filial tenderness and care. 
She was an idolater, but she loved Adellan, and for 
his sake would gladly embrace the faith of the Euro¬ 
pean. Adellan was actuated by a twofold motive in 
bringing her to the sick bed of Mary; one was, that 
she might exercise a healing influence on the invalid, 
and another, that she might witness the triumphs of 
Christian faith over disease, sorrow, and death. But 
Mary was not doomed to make her grave in the 
stranger’s land. The fever left her burning veins, and 
her mind recovered its wonted clearness. She was 
able to rise from her couch, and sit in the door of the 
cabin, and feel the balmy air flowing over her pallid 
brow. 

She sat tliuB one evening, supported by the arm of 
her husband, in the soft light of the sinking sun-beams. 
Adellan and her gentle nurse were seated near. The 
eyes of all were simultaneously turned to a small 
green mound, beneath the shade of a spreading cedar, 
and they thought of the fairy form that had so often 
sported around them in the twilight hour. 

“ Oh! not there,” cried Mary, raising her glistening 
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eyes from that lonely grave to heaven—“ Not there 
must we seek our child. Even now doth her glorified 
spirit behold the face of our Father in heaven. She 
is folded in the arms of Him, who, when on earth 
took little children to his bosom and blessed them. 
And I, my beloved husband—a little while and ye 
shall see my face no more. Though the Almighty 
has raised me from that couch of pain, there is some, 
thing tells me,” continued she, laying her hand on her 
heart, “ that my days are numbered; and when my 
ashes sleep beside that grassy bed, mourn not for me, 
but think that I have gone to my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God.” Then, leaning 
hear head on her husband’s shoulder, she added, in a 
low, trembling voice—“ to my child and your child.” 

It was long before Mr. M - spoke; atlengih 

he turned to Adellan, and addressed him in the Am. 
haric language: “My brother! it must be that I 
leave you. The air of her native climes may revive 
this drooping flower. I will bear her back to her 
own home, and if God wills it, I will return and finish 
the work he has destined me to do.” 

Mary clasped her hands with irrepressible rapture, 
as he uttered these words; then, as if reproaching 
herself for the momentary selfishness, she exclaimed, 
“ And leave the poor Abyssinians," 

“ I will leave them with Adellan,” he answered, 
“ whom I firmly believe God has chosen, to declare 
his unsearchable riches to this portion of the Gentile 
world. The seed that has been sown, has taken root, 
and the sacred plant will spring up and increase, till 
the birds of the air nestle in its branches, and the 
beasts of the forest lie down beneath its shade, Adel. 
Ian does your faith waver?” 

“Never,” answered the youth, with energy, “but 
the arm of my brother is weak. Let me go with 
him on his homeward journey, and help him to sup¬ 
port the being he loves. I shall gather wisdom from 
his lips, and knowledge from the glimpse of a Chris, 
tian land. Then shall I be more worthy to minister 
to my brethren the word of life.” 

A sudden thought flashed into the mind of the 
missionary. “ And would you, Adellan," asked he, 
“ would you indeed wish to visit our land, and gain 
instruction in our institutions of learning, that you 
might return to enrich your country with the best 
treasures of our own? You are very young, and 
might be spared awhile now, that you may be fitted 
for more extensive usefulness hereafter.” 

Adellan’s ardent eye told more expressively than 
words could utter, the joy which filled his soul at 
this proposition. “ Too happy to follow you," cried 
he; “how can I be sufficiently grateful for an added 
blessing?" 

Ozora, who had listened to the conversation, held 
in her own language, with intense interest, here turn¬ 
ed her eyes upon Adellan, with a look of piercing 
reproach, and suddenly rising, left the cabin. 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed Mary, as Adellan, with a 
saddened countenance/followed the steps of Ozora; 
“ how tenderly has she nursed me, and what is the 
recompense she meets? We are about to deprive her 
of the light that gladdens her existence. She has net 
yet anchored her hopes on the Rock of Ages, and 
where else can the human heart find refuge, when the 
wild surges of passion sweep over it?” 

“ Adellan is in the hands of an all-wise and all- 
controlling power,” answered the missionary, thought¬ 
fully; “ the tears of Ozora may be necessary to prove 
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the strength of his resolution j if so, they will not fall 
in vain.” 

A few weeks after, every thing being in readiness 
for the departure of the missionary and his family, he 
bade farewell to the Abyssinians, who crowded round 
his door to hear his parting words. He took them 
with him to the hill side, and under the shadow of 
the odoriferous trees, and the covering of the heavens, 
he addressed them with a solemnity and fervour adapt¬ 
ed to the august temple that surrounded him. His 
deep and sweet-toned voice rolled through the leafy 
colonnades and verdant aisles, like the rich notes of an 
organ in some ancient cathedral. The Amharic lan¬ 
guage, soft and musical in itself, derived new melody 
from the lips of Mr. M-. 

“And now,” added he, in conclusion, «I consign 
you to the guardianship of a gracious and long-suffer¬ 
ing God. Forget not the words I have just delivered 
unto you, for remember they will rise up in judgment 
against you in that day when we shall meet face to 
face before the bar of eternal justice. This day has 
the Gospel been preached in your ears. Every tree 
that waves its boughs over your heads, every flower 
that embalms the atmosphere, and every stream that 
flows down into the valley, will bear witness that 
the hallowed name of the Redeemer has been breath¬ 
ed in these shades, and promises of mercy so sweet 
that angels stoop down from heaven to listen to the 
strains that have been offered, free, free as the very 
air you inhale. I go, my friends, but should I never 
return, this place will be for ever precious to my 
remembrance. It contains the ashes of my child. 
That child was yielded up in faith to its Maker, and 
the spot where it sleeps is, therefore, holy ground. 
Will ye not guard it from the foot of the stranger, 
and the wild beast of the mountain ? Let the flower 
of the hills bloom ungathered upon it, and the dew of 
heaven rest untrodden on its turf, till he, who is the 
resurrection and the life shall appear, and the grave 
give back its trust,” 

He paused, overpowered by the strength of his 
emotions, and the sob3 of many of his auditors at¬ 
tested the sympathy of these untutored children of 
nature. He came down from the elevated position 
on which he had been standing, and taking the hand 
of Adellan, led him to the place he had just occupied, 
The people welcomed him with shouts, for it was 
the first time he had presented himself in public, to 
declare the change in his religious creed, and such 
was the character lie had previously obtained for 
sanctity and devotion, they looked upon him with 
reverence, notwithstanding his youth. He spoke at 
first with diffidence and agitation, but gathering con. 
fidence as he proceeded, he boldly and eloquently 
set forth and defended the faith he had embraced. 
That young, enthusiastic preacher would have been 
a novel spectacle to an European audience, as well 
as that wild, promiscuous assembly. His long, white 
robes, girdled about his waist, according to the custom 
of his country, his black, floating hair, large, lustrous 
eyes, and dark, but now glowing complexion, formed 
a striking contrast with the sable garments, pallid 
hue, and subdued expression of the European minis¬ 
ter. They interrupted him with tumultuous shouts, 
and when he spoke of his intended departure and 
attempted to bid them farewell, their excitement be¬ 
came so great, he was compelled to pause, for his 
voice strove in vain to lift itself above the mingled 
sounds of grief and indignation, 
fi* 


“ I leave you, my brethren,” cried he, at length, 
w only to return more worthy to minister unto you. 
My brother will open my path to the temples of re¬ 
ligion and knowledge. He needs my helping arm in 
bearing his sick through the lonely desert and over 
the deep sea—what do I not owe him? I was a 
stranger and he took me in; I was naked and he 
clothed me; hungry and he fed me, thirsty and lie 
gave me drink; and more than all, he has given me 
to eat the bread of heaven, and water to drink from 
the wells of salvation. Oh! next to God, he is my 
best friend and yours.” 

The shades of night began to fall, before the ex¬ 
cited crowd were all dispersed, and Mr. M-, and 

Adellan were left in tranquillity. Mary had listened 
to the multitudinous sounds, with extreme agitation. 
She reproached herself for allowing her husband to 
withdraw from the scene of his missionary labours 
out of tenderness for her. She thought it would be 
better for her to die and be laid by her infant’s grave, 
than the awakened minds of these half Pagan, half 
Jewish people, be allowed to relapse into their ancient 
idolatries. When the clods of the valley were once 
laid upon her breast, her slumbers would not be less 
sweet because they were of the dust of a foreign land. 

Thus she reasoned with her husband, who, feeling 
diat her life was a sacred trust committed to his care, 
and that it was his first duty to guard it from danger, 
was not moved from his purpose by her tearful en¬ 
treaties. They were to depart on the following 
morning. 

That night Adellan sat with Ozora by the side of 
a fountain, that shone like a bed of liquid silver in 
the rising moonbeams. Nature always looks lovely 
in the moonlight, but it seemed to the imagination 
of Adellan he had never seen her clothed with such 
resplendent lustre as at this moment, when every star 
shone with a farewell ray, and every bough as it 
sparkled in the radiance, whispered a melancholy 
adieu. 

Ozora sat with her face bent over the fountain, 
which lately had often been fed by her tears. Her 
hair, which she had been accustomed to braid with 
oriental care, hung dishevelled over her shoulders. 
Her whole appearance presented the abandonment of 
despair. Almost every night since his contemplated 
departure, had Adellan followed her to that spot, and 
mingled the holiest teachings of religion with the 
purest vows of love. He had long loved Ozora, but 
he had struggled with the passion, as opposed to that 
dedication of himself to heaven, he had contemplated 
in the gloom of his conventual life. Now enlight¬ 
ened by the example of the missionary, and the 
evangelical principles he had embraced, he believed 
Christianity sanctioned and hallowed the natural 
affections of the heart. He no longer tried to con¬ 
quer his love, but to make it subservient to higher 
duties. 

Mary, grieved at the sorrow of Ozora, would have 
gladly taken her with her, but Adellan feared her 
influence. He knew be would be unable to devote 
himself so entirely to the eternal truths he was one 
day to teach to others, if those soft and loving eyes 
were always looking into the depths of his heart, to 
discover their own image there. He resisted the 

proposition, and Mr. M- applauded the heroic 

resolution. But now Adellan was no hero; he was 
a young, impassioned lover, and the bitterness of 
parting pressed heavily on his soul. 
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«Promise me, Ozora,” repeated he, “that when 
I am gone, you will never return to the idolatrous 
worship you have abjured. Promise me, that you 
will never kneel to any but the one, invisible God, 
and that this blessed book, which I give you, as a 
parting pledge, shall be as a lamp to your, feet and a 
light to your path. Oh! should you forget the faith 
you have vowed to embrace, and should I, when I 
come back to my country, find you an alien from 
God, I should mourn, I should weep tears of blood 
over your fall; but you could never be the wife of 
Adellan. The friend of his bosom must be a Chris¬ 
tian.” 

« I cannot he a Christian,” sobbed the disconsolate 
girl, “ for I love you better than God himself, and I 
am still an idolater. Oh! Adellan, you are dearer to 
me than ten thousand worlds, and yet you are going 
to leave me.” 

The grief she had struggled to restrain, here burst 
its bounds. Like the unchastened daughters of those 
ardent climes, she gave way to the wildest paroxysms 
of agony. She threw herself on the ground, tore out 
her long raven locks, and startled the silence of night 
by her wild, hysterical screams. Adellan, in vain 
endeavoured to soothe and restore her to reason; 
when finding his caresses and sympathy worse than 
unavailing, he knelt down by her side, and lifting his 
hands above her head, prayed to the Almighty to 
forgive her for her sacrilegious love. As the stormy 
waves are Baid to subside, when the wing of the 
halcyon passes over them, so were the tempestuous 
emotions that raged in the bosom of this unhappy 
maiden, lulled into calmness by the holy breath of 
prayer. As Adellan continued his deep and fervent 
aspirations, a sense of the omnipresence, the omni¬ 
potence and holiness of God stole over her. She 
raised her weeping eyes, and as the moonbeams glit¬ 
tered on her tears, they seemed but the glances of his 
all-seeing eye. As the wind sighed through the 
branches, she felt as if His breath were passing by 
her, in mercy and in love. Filled with melting and 
penitential feelings, she lifted herself on her knees, 
by the side of Adellan, and softly whispered a re¬ 
sponse to eveiy supplication for pardon. 

“Oh! Father,I thank thee for this hour!” exclaimed 
Adellan, overpowered by so unlooked for a change, 
and throwing his arms around her, he wept from 
alternate ecstasy and sorrow. Let not the feelings 
of Adellan be deemed too refined and exalted for the 
region in which he dwelt. From early boyhood he 
had been kept apart from the companionship of the 
ruder throng; his adolescence had been passed in the 
shades of a convent, in study, and deep observation, 
and more than all he was a Christian; and wherever 
Christianity sheds its pure and purifying light, it im¬ 
parts an elevation, a sublimity to the character and 
the language, which princes, untaught of God, may 
vainly emulate. 

The morning sunbeam lighted the pilgrims on their 
way. The slight and feeble frame of Mary was 
borne on a litter by four sturdy Ethiopians. Seven 
or eight more accompanied to rest them, when weary, 

and to bear Mr. M- in the same manner, when 

overcome by fatigue, for it was a long distance to 
Massowak. Their journey led them through a desert 
wilderness, where they might vainly sigh for the 
shadow of the rock, or the murmur of the stream. 
Adellan walked in silence by the side of his friend. 
His thoughts were with the weeping Ozora, and of 


the parting hour by the banks of the moonlighted 
fountain. Mary remembered the grave of her infant, 
and wept, as she caught a last glimpse of the hill 
where she had dwelt. The spirit of the missionary 
was lingering with the beings, for whose salvation he 
had laboured, and he made a solemn covenant with 
his own soul, that he would return with Adellan, 
if God spared his life, and leave his Mary under the 
shelter of the paternal roof, if she indeed lived to be¬ 
hold it. On the third day, Mr. M-was over¬ 

come with such excessive languor, he was compelled 
to be borne constantly by the side of his wife, unable 
to direct, or to exercise any controlling influence on 
his followers. Adellan alone, unwearied and ener¬ 
getic, presided over all, encouraged, sustained, and 
soothed. He assisted the bearers in upholding their 
burdens, and whenever he put his shoulder to the 
litter, the invalids immediately felt with what gentle¬ 
ness and steadiness they were supported. When they 
reached the desert, and camels were provided for the 
travellers, they were still often obliged to exchange 
their backs for the litter, unable long to endure the 
fatigue. Adellan was still unwilling to entrust his 
friends to any guidance but his own. He travelled 
day after day through the burning sands, animating 
by his example the exhausted slaves, and personally 
administering to the wants of the sufferers. When 
they paused for rest or refreshment, before he carried 
the cup to his own parched lips, he brought it to 
theirs. It was his hand that bathed with water their 
feverish brows, and drew the curtain around them at 
night, when slumber shed its dews upon their eyelids. 
And often, in the stillness of the midnight, when the 
tired bearers and weary camels, rested and slept after 
their toils, the voice of Adellan rose sweet and so- 
lemn in the loneliness of the desert, holding commu¬ 
nion with the high and holy One, who inhabiteth 
eternity. 

There was a boy among the negro attendants, who 
was the object of Adellan’s peculiar kindness. He 
seemed feeble and incapable of bearing long fatigue 
and at the commencement of the journey Adellan 
urged him to stay behind, but he expressed so strong 
a desire to follow the good missionary, he could not 
refuse his request. He wore his face muffled in a 
handkerchief, on account of some natural deformity, 
a circumstance which exposed him to the derision 
of his fellow slaves, but which only excited the sym¬ 
pathy of the compassionate Adellan. Often, when 
the boy, panting and exhausted, would throw himself 
for breath on the hot sand, Adellan placed him on 
his own camel and compelled him to ride. And 
when they rested at night, and Adellan thought every 
one but himself wrapped in slumber, he would steal 
towards him, and ask him to tell him something out 
of God’s book, that he, Adellan, had been reading. 
It wa3 a delightful task to Adellan to pour the light 
of divine truth into the dark mind of this poor negro 
boy, and every moment he could spare from his 
friends was devoted to his instruction. 

One evening, after a day of unusual toil and exer¬ 
tion, they reached one of those verdant spots, called 
the Oases of the desert; and sweet to the weary tra- 
vellers was the fragrance and coolness of this green 
resting place. They made their tent under the boughs 
of the flowering acacia, whose pure, white blossoms 
diffused their odours even over the sandy waste they 
had passed. The date tree, too, was blooming lux¬ 
uriantly there, and more delicious than all, the waters 
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of a fountain, gushing out of the rock, reminded them 
tow God had provided for the wants of his ancient 
people in the wilderness. The missionary and his 
wife were able to lift their languid heads, and drink 
in the freshness of the balmy atmosphere. All seemed 
invigorated and revived, but the negro boy, who lay 
drooping on the ground, and refused the nourishment 
which the others eagerly shared. 

i‘What is the matter, my boy?” asked Adellan, 
kindly, and taking his hand in his, was struck by 
its burning heat. “ You are ill,” continued he, « and 
have not complained.” He made a pallet for him 
under the trees, and they brought him a medicinal 
draught. Seeing him sink after a while in a deep 
sleep, Adellan’s anxiety abated. But about midnight 
be was awakened by the moanings of the boy, and 
bending over him, laid his hand on his forehead. 
The sufferer opened his eyes, and gasped, “ water, 
or I die." Adellan ran to the fountain, and brought 
the water immediately to his lips. Then kneeling 
down, he removed the muffling folds of the handker¬ 
chief from his face, and unbound the same from his 
head, that he might bathe his temples in the cooling 
stream. The moon shone as clearly and resplen¬ 
dency as when it beamed on Ozora’s parting tears, 
and lighted up with an intense radiance the features 
of the apparently expiring negro. Adellan was asto¬ 
nished that no disfiguring traces appeared on the 
regular outline of his youthful face, his hair, too, in¬ 
stead of the woolly locks of the Ethiopian, was of 
shining length and profusion, and as Adellan’s hand 
bathed his brow with water, he discovered beneath 
the jetty dye of his complexion the olive skin of the 
Abyssinian. 

“Ozora!” exclaimed Adellan, throwing himself in 
agony by her side; “ Ozora, you have followed me, 
but to diet” 

“Forgive me, Adellan,” cried she,faintly; “it was 
death to live without you; but oh! I have found 
everlasting life, in dying at your feet. Your prayers 
have been heard in the desert, and I die in the faith 
and the hope of a Christian.”. 

Adellan’s fearful ciy had roused the slumberers 
of the tent. Mr. M-, and Mary, herself, gather¬ 

ing strength from terror, drew near the spot. What 
was her astonishment to behold her beloved nurse, 
supported in the arms of Adellan, and seemingly 
breathing out her last sighs I Every restorative was 
applied, but in vain. The blood was literally burning 
up in her veins. 

This last fatal proof of her love and constancy 
wrung the heart of Adellan. He remembered how 
often he had seen her slender arms bearing the litter, 
her feet blistering in the sands; and when he knew 
too, that it was for the love of him she had done this, 
he felt as if he would willingly lay down his life for 
hers. But when he saw her inind, clear and undim- 
med by the mists of disease, bearing its spontaneous 
testimony to the truth of that religion which reserves 
its most glorious triumphs for the dying hour, he was 
filled with rejoicing emotions. 

“ My Saviour found me in the wilderness,” cried 
she, « while listening to the prayers of Adellan. His 
head was filled with dew, and his locks were heavy 
with the drops of night. Oh, Adellan, there is a love 
stronger than that which has bound my soul to yours. 
In the strength of that love I am willing to resign 
you. I feel there is forgiveness-even for me.” 

She paused, and lifting her eyes to heaven, with a 


serene expression, folded her hands on her bosom. 
The missionary saw that her soul was about to take 
its flight, and kneeling over her, his feeble voice rose 
in prayer and adoration. While the holy incense 
was ascending up to heaven, her spirit winged its 
upward way, so peacefully and silently, that Adellan 
still clasped her cold hand, unconscious that he was 
clinging to dust and ashes. 

They made her grave beneath the acacia, whose 
blossoms were strewed over her dying couch. They 
placed a rude stone at the head, and the hand of 
Adellan carved upon it this simple, but sublime inscrip¬ 
tion, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” The name 
of Ozotdy on the opposite side, was all the memorial 
left in the desert, of her’whose memory was immor¬ 
tal in the bosom of her friends. But there was a 
grandeur in that lonely grave which no marble monu¬ 
ment could exalt. It was the grave of a Christian: 

“ And angola with their silver wing3 o’ershade 
The ground now sacred by her relics made." 

It would be a weary task to follow the travellers 
through every step of their journey. Adellan still 
continued his unwearied offices to his grateful and 
now convalescent friends, but his spirit mourned for 
his lost Ozora. When, however, he set foot on Chris¬ 
tian land, he felt something of the rapture that swelled 
the breast of Columbus on the discovery of a new 
world. It was, indeed, a new world to him, and 
almost realized his dreams of Paradise. 

The friends of Mary and her husband welcomed 
him, as the guardian angel who had watched over 
their lives in the desert, at the hazard of his own; 
and Christians pressed forward to open their hearts 
and their homes to their Abyssinian brother. Mary, 
once more surrounded by the loved scenes of her 
youth, and all the appliances of kindred love, and all 
the medicinal balms the healing art can furnish, slow¬ 
ly recovered her former strength. All that female 
gratitude and tenderness could do, she exerted to 
interest and enliven the feelings of Adellan, when, 
after each day of intense study, he returned to their 
domestic circle. The rapidity with which he acquired 
the German language was extraordinary. He found 
it, however, only a key, opening to him treasures of 
unknown value. Mr. M — ■ feared the effects of 
his excessive application, and endeavoured to draw 
him from his books and studies. He led him abroad 
amongst the works of nature, and the wonders of 
art, and tried to engage him in the athletic exercises 
the youth of the country delighted in. 

Whatever Adellan undertook he performed with 
an ardour which no obstacles could damp, no difficul¬ 
ties subdue. Knowledge, purified by religion, was 
now the object of his existence; and, while it was 
flowing in upon his mind, from such various sources, 
finding, instead of its capacities being filled, that they 
were constantly enlarging, and multiplying, and the 
fountains though ever flowing, still undrained; and 
knowing too, that it was only for a ehort time that 
his spirit could drink in these immortal influences, 
and that through them he was to fertilize and refresh 
hereafter, the waste places of his country, he consider¬ 
ed every moment devoted to relaxation alone, as 
something robbed from eternity. 

One day, Adellan accompanied a number of young 
men belonging to the institution in which he was 
placed, in an excursion for the collection of minerals. 
Their path led them through the wildest and most 
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luxuriant country, through scenes where nature rioted 
in all its virgin bloom; yet, where the eye glancing 
around, could discern the gilding traces of art, the 
triumphs of man’s creating hand. Adellan, who be¬ 
held in every object, whether of nature or of art, the 
manifestation of God’s glory, became lost in a trance 
of ecstacy. He wandered ftom his companions. He 
knelt down amid the rocks, upon the green turf, and 
on the banks of the streams. In every place he found 
an altar, and consecrated it with the incenBe of prayer 
and of praise. The shades of night fell around him, 
before he was conscious that the Bun had declined. 
The dews fell heavy on his temples, that still throb¬ 
bed with the heat and the exertions of the day. He 
returned chilled and exhausted. The smile of rap¬ 
ture yet lingered on his Ups, but the damps of death 
bad descended with the dews of night, and from that 
hour consumption commenced it3 slow, but certain 
progress. When his friends became aware of his 
danger, they sought by every possible means to ward 
off the fatal blow. Mr. M- induced him to tra¬ 

vel, that he might wean him from his too sedentary 
habits. He carried him with him, through the mag¬ 
nificent vallies of Switzerland, those vallies, embosom¬ 
ed in hills, on whose white and glittering summits 
AdeUan imagined he could see the visible foot-prints 
of the Deity. “Up to the hills,” he exclaimed, with 
the sweet singer of Israel, in a kind of holy rapture, 

“ up to the hills do I lift mine eyes, from whence 
cometh my help.” When returning, they lingered on 
the lovely banks of the Rhine, his devout mind, im. 
bued with sacred lore, recaUed “ the green fields and 
still waters,” where the Shepherd of Israel gathered 
his flock. « 

The languid frame of Adellan seemed to have ga¬ 
thered strength, and his friends rejoiced in their reviv¬ 
ing hopes, but “ He who seeth not as man seeth,” 
had sent forth his messenger to caU him to his hea¬ 
venly home. Gentle was the summons, but Adellan 
knew the voice of his divine Master, and prepared to 
obey. One night, as he reclined in his easy chair, 

and Mr. M- was seated near, he stretched out 

his hand towards him, with a bright and earnest 
glance: « My brother,” said he, «I can now say from 
my heart, the will of God be done. It was hard to 
give up my beloved Abyssimans, but I leave them in 
the hands of One who is strong to deliver, and mighty 
to save. You, too, will return, when you have laid 
this wasted frame in its clay-cold bed.” 
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“I made a vow unto my God,” answered Mr. 

M-, “ that I would see them again, and that vow 

shall not be broken. When they ask me the parting 
words of Adellan, tell me what I shall utter.” 

“ Tell them,” exclaimed Adellan, raising himself 
up, with an energy that was startling, and in a voice 
surprisingly clear, while the glow of sensibility min- 
gled with the hectic fires that burned upon his cheek; 
“ tell them that the only reflection that planted a 
thorn in my dying pillow, was the sorrow I felt that 
I was not permitted to declare to them once more, 
the eternal truths of the Gospel. Tell them, with the 
solemnities of death gathering around me, in the near 
prospect of judgment and eternity, I declare my tri¬ 
umphant faith in that religion your lips revealed unto 
me, that religion which was sealed by the blood of 
Jesus, and attested by the Spirit, of Almighty God; 
and say, too, that had I ten thousand lives, and for 
every life ten thousand years to live, I should deem 
them all too short to devote to the glory of God, and 
the service of my Redeemer.” 

He sunk back exhausted in his chair, and con¬ 
tinued, in a lower voice, “ You will travel once more 
through the desert, but the hand of Adellan will no 
longer minister to the friend he loves. Remember 
him, when you pass the grave of Ozora, and hallow 
it once more with the breath of prayer. She died 
for love of me, but she is gone to him who loved her 
as man never loved. Her spirit awaits my coming.” 

The Inst tear that ever dimmed the eye of Adellan 
here fell to the memory of Ozora. It seemed a part, 
ing tribute to the world he was about to leave. His 
future hours were gilded by anticipations of the hap¬ 
piness of heaven, and by visions of glory too bright, 
too holy for description.' He died in the arms of the 
missionary, while the hand of Mary wiped from his 
brow the dews of dissolution. Their united tears 
embalmed the body of one, who, had he lived, would 
have been a burning and a shining light, in the midst 
of the dark places of the earth; one, who combined 
in his character, notwithstanding his youth and his 
country, the humility of the Publican, the ardour of 
Peter, the love of John, and the faith and zeal of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. Perhaps it should 
rather be said, with the reverence due to these holy 
evangelists and saints, that a large portion of their 
divine attributes animated the spirit of the Abyssinian 
Neophyte. 
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“ Stately stept he east the wa\ 

And stately stept he west. 

Full seventy years he now had seen, 


With scarce 

The old Lord Rudolf was a hardy champion of 
the olden time, living in his strong hold upon the 
verge of the Rhine. His zeal in every thing pertain, 
ing to feats of arms was acknowledged and unequi¬ 
vocal; but as to matters of the church, the brethren 
of St. Gothard regarded him with ill-dissembled sus¬ 
picion, and tolerated him only in view of his great 
power, large estates, and the not-to-be questioned 
zeal and liberality of hiS young wife, the Lady Elea¬ 
nor. He treated with a contempt, altogether remark¬ 
able, considering his country and the age in which 
he lived, the marvellous stories of sorcery and witch¬ 
craft, in which his people so much delighted, and a 
belief in which, the priesthood, from motives of their 
own, did not fail to encourage. Indeed it would 
almost seem that a belief in the wild and incredible 
was made a test for the measure of faith in the 
dogmas of the church. 

The stem, lofty brow of the Baron, was now 
white with the frosts of eighty winters, yet his eye 
had lost none of its fierceness, and his form had that 
erect and stately bearing supposed to beseem a war¬ 
rior of the olden time. While the companions of his 
youth had, one after another, fallen in the many 
forays of those unsettled times, had gone out to the 
wars of the Holy Land, and returned no more; or, 
sunk in the dotage and decrepitude of age, still mum¬ 
bled their prayers and counted their beads, at the 
will of their ghostly advisers, and gave immense sums 
to the church by way of expiation for their sangui¬ 
nary lives, the Baron Rudolf walked the ramparts of 
his castle, and beheld, far as the eye could sweep, 
stately forests nodding to the wind, and filled with 
the wild boar and deer, fields ripe for the harvest, and 
domains rich and extensive, all of which owned him 
for their possessor; and with stout heart and flashing 
eye, he vowed none of these should go to enrich an 
overgrown and pampered church. 

A resolution like this argued no ordinaty spirit in 
an age when tl. nriesthood swayed the consciences of 
men with an iron rule, and bent the firmest to their will 
by the threatened anathemas of the church. Nor was 
this all—lie had married, in his old age, a young, as¬ 
piring bride, with a spirit indomitable as his own, and 
all the vigilance of the Baron became requisite to foil 
the machinations of his wife and her confessor. 

Had Lady Eleanor lavished upon her lord those 
attentions and indtdgencies, which his age might 
seem to demand, it is more than probable he would 
have sunk into the helpless dotage of his contempo¬ 
raries, and have left her to a younger spouse, and his 
estates to the church. But fortunately for him, some 
rather ungentle attempts at power, on the part of the 
Lady, roused the lion-like spirit within, and he arose, 
like the strong man of old, and shook off the withes 
that bound him, and walked forth with a Ann step 
and vigilant eye, bidding defiance to every aggressor 


seven yeara of rest.” 

Ballad qf Hardy haute. 

whether in the shape of foreign foe, priest, wife, or 
even time itself. 

It was a period of profound peace; and yet the 
wary Baron forgot none of the securities of war. 
Turret and battlement frowned their defiance, with 
all the “ pomp and circumstance” of war. The sentry 
of the watch-tower gave instant notice of the approach 
of either friend or foe, and one blast of the warder's 
hom would have filled the courts with a gallant array 
of men-at-arms and retainers. The drawbridge would 
have resounded to the tramp of horse and the clash 
of armour, battlement and barbacan would have bris- 
tied with pike and battle-axe, while gay pennon and 
flaunting standard would have waved from the turrets. 
The long halls and Btately apartments, decked with 
gorgeous tapestry, and waked only by the light foot¬ 
step of beauty, or the soft melody of the harp, would 
have echoed to the din of war and the stirring notes 
of the trumpet, transforming the peaceful habitation 
into a military fortress, capable of repelling no incon- 
siderable army, at a period when the deadly instru- 
ments of modem warfare were unknown. 

An occurrence like this would have given Lady 
Eleanor infinite delight, weary as. she was of the 
monotony of the castle. But none presented itself. 
The military prowess of the Baron : had years before 
subjected all the petty states about him to his power, 
and such was the dread with which he was now 
regarded, that none thought of rebellion. 

The last disastrous crusade had closed, and in scat, 
tered groups, thinned and disheartened, but a hand¬ 
ful as it were of the proud and gallant army that had 
embarked for Syria, returned, the chivalty of Europe. 
The sword, the pestilence, and famine, had each 
claimed its myriads ere men awoke from the delu¬ 
sion into which they had been plunged. 

Group after group arrived to claim the hospitality 
of the warlike Baron, and yet the heir of the castle 
came not. Many were the tales of wild adventure, 
of knightly daring, or Paynim generosity, in which 
Oswald figured the bravest of the brave, to which the 
Lady Eleanor and her damsels listened, from the lips 
of gallant knight, or wandering minstrel. The pil¬ 
grim, decked with his scallop-shell, told of those dis- - 
a3trous wars, of individual prowess or suffering, till 
bright eyes were suffused with 'tears, and fair cheeks 
grew pale at the recital. 

The wars had ceased, and while the disheartened 
survivors, spent and weary, sought the father-land, 
Oswald lingered behind. Various and dark were the 
surmises to which this circumstance gave rise. At 
one time it was hinted, that enamoured of an eastern 
maid of surpassing beauty, he had abjured country 
and religion for her sake; and spell-bound by a sor¬ 
ceress, beautiful as Armida, remained a willing cap- 
live to her charms. Again, it was said, that he 
devoted himself to the forbidden love of powerful 
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magicians, acquiring knowledge, forbidden to the 
believers in the faith of the cross, knowledge and 
power dangerous to the soul, and unworthy the cha¬ 
racter of a Christian knight. 

At length, a returning party of his companions 
announced that he would return. Every thing was 
put in readiness for a reception wordiy the heir to 
such fair estates. 

Runners were sent to every out-post, that the 
earliest notice might be given of his approach; and a 
troop of noble retainers were ready to escort him 
home, with gay pennon and spirit stirring music. 
Daily did the Baron, with a statelier step, and a 
lordlier bearing, walk the old terrace, impatient at 
his delay. 

Lady Eleanor busied herself in all those arrange¬ 
ments that woman’s taste alone suggests; for Ehe 
had never Eeen her step-son, and fame had proclaimed 
him no less handsome than brave and courteous. 
The old armour of the great hall was newly burnish¬ 
ed, rich tapestiy was suspended from the walls, choice 
embroidery, 

“Wrought by nao hand us ye may guess. 

Save that of Fairly fair,” 

was taken from sumptuous wardrobes of carved oak, 
to decorate the couches. Great was the taste and 
skill lavished upon the room designed to be the sanc¬ 
tum of the young knight. 

The large Gothic windows, with their delicate 
tracery, and springing arches, through which the 
light, penetrating the stained glass, quivered upon the 
tassellated floor with hues like a riven rainbow, were 
again softened by heavily embroidered silk, that fell 
in gorgeous folds to the very floor. Silver lamps, of 
rich and grotesque construction, were suspended, by 
chains of the same metal, from the ceiling, and fed 
with aromatic oils. The heavily ornamented alcoves 
contained rare cabinets, in which were preserved 
those illuminated manuscripts, of such great value, 
that principalities were exchanged for their posses¬ 
sion. High backed, oaken chairs, curiously wrought 
with uncouth devices, stood upon mats of die finest 
oriental carpeting; images of saints occupied every 
niche, and the scene of the crucifixion, executed with 
no mean skill by the fair hands of Lady Eleanor and 
her maidens, was suspended over the huge fire-place. 
Upon the cumbrous table were placed relics of rare 
value, in cases of ivory, and venerated vases of exceed¬ 
ing beauty. 

All was completed, and yet the Knight returned 
not. Lady Eleanor grew weary of adorning her hand¬ 
some person, all to no purpose, and pettishly chid her 
maidens as they loitered in their embroidery, as the 
only feasible method of allaying her own irritation. 

CHAPTER II. 

Lunge, longo hath toll'd tbo midnight bell, 

, And the stars grow dim in tho skyo, 

Yet tho taper burns in tho old grey tower, 

Like a beacon placed on highe. 

Old Ballad. 

The shadows of evening were veiling the land¬ 
scape in the grey hue of twilight, when a solitary 
Pilgrim, with rusty cowl, and the scallop-shell, was 
seen to approach the castle. He moved slowly, lean¬ 
ing upon his staff, apparently too much absorbed in 

s 


his own thoughts to take much note of objects about 
him. The portal was thrown open with ready zeal, 
the hospitable board spread, and the calls of hunger 
allayed, ere the courtesy of the old Baron would per¬ 
mit him to press inquiries even upon the subject nearest 
his heart, the protracted absence of his son. 

Little use was there to question. The Pilgrim 
seemed moody and silent, and his short, abrupt replies 
repelled all advances. At length the damsel Agatha 
hinted, with many blushes, that the Lady’s Page, 
Henri, had been practising a new song; and then, for 
the first time, did the stranger appear at all interested 
in the group about him. While the youth swept the 
strings of the harp, with a slight blush, indeed, yet 
with the air of a handsome stripling accustomed to 
the smiles of ladies, the stranger raised his head, and 
the cowl falling back, revealed an eye and counte¬ 
nance little according with the subdued tone and man¬ 
ners he had assumed. The eye was black, penetrat¬ 
ing, and almost fierce in its expression, and yet a 
dash of sadness seemed to linger about it, and to rest 
upon the lofty forehead that gleamed from the midst 
of dark curly hair, which clustered thickly about it, 
and shaded the swarthy cheek and haughty lip. The 
Page shrunk abashed before the keen eye, but a smile 
and glance from the maiden reassured him, and he 
sang as follows. 

SONG OF THE PAGE. 

Oh I many an oye is clear and bright. 

Like stars that deck the brow of night, 

And full of glee; 

Bat there is one, whose faintest ray 
Can chase all thoughts of care away. 

When fixed on me. 

There's many a cheek, whose changeful hue, 

Is like the rose when bathed in dew, 

And fair to see; 

Bat one alone, whose timid blush 
Will cause the blood to mine to rush. 

Is dear to me. 

There’s many a voice, whose dolcet BWell 
Is like the chime of silvery bell 

From dewy lea; * 

Bat only one, that from my heart 
• The pangs of grief can bid depart, 

Is dear to me. 

It is uncertain how long the youth might have con¬ 
tinued his amorous ditty, had not a gesture of impa¬ 
tience from the stranger arrested him. He took the 
harp from the abashed Page, and swept his hand 
across the strings, with a boldness and freedom that 
called forth the full power of the instrument: then, in 
a clear manly voice he sang the following words, 
while the ladies listened with all but suspended breath- 

The Rhine, the Rhine, majestic Rhine, 

Tho bright, the beautiful too, 

That rushest down from the mountain side, 

And glidest the vollies through. 

Thou rollest on in thy glorious pomp, 

Thou pride of my father land, 

And I hear thy voice with my boyhood’s joy, 

Once more on my native strand. 

>* My son, my own son,’’ cried tho old Baron, for. 
getting all his stateliness in the delight of beholding 
him again. Oswald returned the embraces and con¬ 
gratulations of his family with little of the enthu— 
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siasm with which he was greeted, and Henri whis¬ 
pered: 

“ Agatha, I fear our young Lord is but a churlish 
Knight, for methinks he hath a plentiful lack of cour¬ 
tesy.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said die maiden, “ X like his lofty 
bearing. Commend me to your dark-eyed mysterious 
knights, that look as if stirred by no ordinary thoughts. 
I like not to read all at a glance.” 

“ Those that seek concealment, are most likely to 
have good cause for so doing. I like a frank, open 
bearing, a valorous heart and ready Bword,” returned 
the Page, with a something very like pique in his 
manner. 

Agatha laughed, with a pretty coquetry. “ I doubt 
not my good cousin will be all he so much admires, 
but not the less shall I affect a mystical appearance, 
a majestic mien, that awes one to look upon—" 

At this moment, she encountered the dark eye of 
the knight, and the blood manded to her fair brow, 
and the small hand trembled as it unconsciously 
tightened its grasp upon a rose-bud it held, the last 
gift of the Page, 

Henri reddened with something like resentment, 
but mindful of the gentle training to which he was 
subjected, he suppressed its expression, and replied 
with a careless air: 

“ So then, my gende cousin would rather tremble 
at the glance of a proud eye, than behold a true and 
courteous knight, awed at her own fair self.” 

“ Nay, nay, good coz, that is not a fair inference j 
kneeling knights are every where to be found—they 
do homage to a fair cheek and sparkling eye, lighdy 
as they don their helmet; but, but,” and the cheek of 
the gay girl was dyed with blushes, “ methinks it were 
a worthy triumph to subdue yon haughty knight, who 
seems litde heedful of lady’s smiles; to behold such 
an one suing for a maiden’s favour, were indeed 
assurance of no ordinary power.” 

Henri’s brow contracted, and it is uncertain what 
might have been his response, had not Lady Eleanor 
at this moment summoned her damsels to attend her, 
and the Page left them at the door of the Lady’s apart¬ 
ment, where they were at liberty to discuss the knight 
at their leisure, 

For many days, the Knight yielded to the endear¬ 
ments of domestic life, visiting his fair domains, and 
indulging the curiosity of the family in details of tho 
hazards and disasters of those fatal wars, and the 
deadly sufferings of the Christians in contending with 
foes ever on the alert, and innumerable as the locusts 
swept by the hot winds of their own deserts. But 
these things gradually grew irksome to him, and he 
secluded himself mostly, either in his own room, or 
ah old tower, rarely used except in times of commo¬ 
tion ; and then only ns a place of great strength and 
security, where a foe could be greatly annoyed, while 
the reiiellants were secure from every ordinary weapon. 

There, hour after hour, even when the midnight 
stars grew dim in the early dawn, was beheld the 
solitary light of the watcher, and occasionally his form 
might be seen to pass between the light, and the low 
arched portal. 

The old Baron walked the long terraces of his 
Btrong hold with a feebler step, and the gloomy dis¬ 
affected air of a man who has nourished some bright 
anticipation, and wakes to find it but an illusion of 
the fancy. Disappointment seemed likely to accom- 
plish what age had failed to do, even to bow the 
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strong spirit to the earth. Lady Eleanor felt all a 
proud woman’s resentment at the indifference with 
which she was treated, and more than once hinted 
dark suspicions of necromancy and forbidden arts. 

The maiden, Agatha, had, from the first, detected 
a deep and abiding sadness in the stranger, and her 
girlish fancy had at once been awakened to an in¬ 
terest in his behalf. She had invested him with 
sorrows and wrongs, that perhaps never had an ex- 
istence, except in her own youthful imagination, and 
then had wept over them, and offered her prayers to 
the Virgin, that the ono might be redressed, and the 
other alleviated. She even wished it were in her 
power to do something to relieve his despondency. 
Her girlish coquetry gave place to a quiet pensivenes3, 
and perhaps her fine eyes might have expressed more 
of tenderness than she conceived, as they rested upon 
the knight, for she thought not of herself but only 
of his sorrows. 

Henri alone seemed to enjoy the state of affairs at 
the castle. IBs volatile spirits became even more 
buoyant than ever, and he sang his songs and madri- 
gals with unprecedented sweetness and skill. He 
was a gay, handsome youth, with a smooth tongue, 
and courtly address, and withal frank and brave, and 
promising hereafter to be right worthy of the sword 
and spurs of knighthood. He had already installed 
his fair cousin upon the pedestal of hi3 heart, as his 
only “Lady Love,” partly in consequence of the 
beauty and many excellencies of the damsel, and 
partly because the seclusion in which he lived afforded 
none other so good and lovely. 

Agatha, half in sport, and half in the thoughtless 
inexperience of girlhood, humoured the whim of the 
young devotee, unconscious of the dangerous passion, 
that was thus daily strengthening in the heart of her 
admirer. Now that a new grace had been imparted 
to her face, in the soft pensiveness that was stealing 
over it, she sat with abstracted air, while he poured 
forth the most dulcet melody, her own looks more 
dangerous to the youth, and herself unaware that her 
thoughts were away with the solitary watcher of the 
tower, and more intent upon divining his secret cause 
of grief, than in doing justice to the skill or taste 
of the handsome Page. 

chapter m. 

11 Thera came, and look’d him in the faco, 

An ungel, beautiful and bright; 

And then he knew it was a fiend, 

This miserable Knight.”— Coleridge. 

We have before said, that the stem hardihood of 
the Baron had hitherto enabled him to bid defiance 
to the ghostly warnings of the Fathers of St. Gothard, 
who urged him to prepare for the rest of his soul, by 
contributions to the church. It may hence be in- 
ferred they regarded him with no friendly eye; and 
now that his son had returned, leading a dark, soli¬ 
tary life, their malicious scrutiny was at once excited. 
Nor was this all; Lady Eleanor, in the sanctity of 
confession, had relieved her burden of spleen, by hint¬ 
ing mysterious fears and doubts, as to the motives of 
his retirement. 

The moon in its first quarter hung like a silver 
barque upon the verge of the horizon, its faint rays 
playing upon the waters of the Rhine, as they heaved 
darkly in the uncertain light, when Agatha, who was 
looking from the terrace, was roused from a long 
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reverie by the voice of the Page. He pointed to the 
dim light of the old tower, and said in a low voice: 

“The eagle, corapanionless and alone, becomes a 
surer mark for the archer.” 

« What mean you, Henri ? Is danger really threat¬ 
ening the noble Oswald? And have you not warned 
him of the peril 7” 

“How should I, sweet Coz, when he treats me 
with the contempt of a menial? JYIethinks, were I 
to mount to yonder tower with a message of warn¬ 
ing, it were poor reward for such service to be pitch¬ 
ed from die battlement.” 

“ Shame on thee, Henri; I thought thine had been 
a nobler natureand the maiden turned away with 
a look of scorn. 

The eye of the Page flashed, and his brow crim¬ 
soned, yet he did not fail to address her with his 
habitual deference, but still with an infusion of pride 
that well became him. 

“Agatha, you wrong me. I care little for the 
scorn of yon proud Knight; should he attempt dis¬ 
courteous service, he would scarcely find me the cra¬ 
ven to submit either to his violence or dictation. It 
may be that my devotion to the Baron hath magni¬ 
fied to me the danger of his son.” Then, in a lower 
voice, while his eyes rested sadly upon the face of the 
excited girl, he said, “ It may be too, Agatha, that I 
feared for him for thy sake ” 

A deep blush spread over her face and neck at this 
allusion to herself, which the youth marked with a 
deeper shade of melancholy. He then went on to 
express his fears that the fathers were about to cite 
the young Lord to appear before a council of their 
order, to answer to the crimes of witchcraft and sor¬ 
cery. He had expressed his reasons for so thinking 
to the Baron, who had treated the subject with utter 
contempt, and thus, he doubted not, would the son. 

Agatha retired to her room but not to sleep. The 
danger that threatened the Knight grew every mo¬ 
ment upon her imagination, and suggested many 
methods by which he might be warned of the peril; 
but with the timidity of maidenly reserve she shrunk 
from putting them in execution. She looked out 
from the casement; the stars beamed placidly from 
the deep sky, and the old woods reposed in dim sha¬ 
dow, while the heavy outline of the towers of St. 
Gothard lay like a dense mass against the horizon. 
As she continued looking in the direction of the 
monastery, she observed a file of monks with cowl 
and cassock, each bearing a small lantern, slowly 
emerge from its walls, and take the direction of the 
castle. 

Instantly was her resolve taken. Throwing a man¬ 
tle over her shoulders, she paced with a trembling step 
the long dark corridors, and took the direction of the 
old tower. 

The structure was intricate, and of immense size, 
and a deadly fear seized the lone girl, as she threaded 
the dark passages at such an hour. Occasionally too, 
as she approached the outer walls, nocturnal birds, 
disturbed in their retreats, spread their broad heavy 
Avings and sailed forth with loud screams into the 
open air. At length she reached the base of the 
tower, and began to ascend. Laying her hand upon 
the damp Avails she groped up the narrow Avinding 
steps. She felt something glide from beneath her 
touch; but whether snake or lizard she kneAV not, for 
a cold shivering passed all over her, and she scarcely 
suppressed a scream of horror. Then the wild super- 
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stitions of the age came upon her Avith a deadly 
pOAver, and to her excited fancy the dark passage 
seemed full of unearthly sounds; horrid eyes glared 
upon her from every aide, and her flesh crept beneath 
the touch of hideous and malignant demons. She 
pressed the crucifix close to her bosom, closed her 
eyes to all about her, and breathing inarticulate 
prayers to the Holy Virgin, reached the landing, Avhere 
the light streamed from the retreat of the Knight. 

Here, Avhile pausing for breath, her ear Avas arrest, 
ed by the soft notes of a lute, accompanied by the 
Ioav, exquisite tones of a female voice. In the asto. 
nishment of the moment she listened to the following 
words, sang with great sweetness and effect. 

SONG, 

’Mid scorching sands the desert bulb 
Lies hid beneath the plain,* 

With all Us beauty folded up, 

To Avait the coming rain. 

It comes— tho Avelcomo rain-drops come, 

And, like a magic life, 

Tho joyous tlow’rot uptvard springs, 

With every beauty rife. 

Awhile it blossoms in the sun, 

A creature of delight; 

Till fed no moro with gonial dews 
It withers in the light. 

And thus the heart, when waked by love, 

A thousand joys may know, 

But coldness, like tho desert air, 

Shall wither all its glow. . 

A noise from below started her from her attitude, 
and she rushed to the portal, exclaiming in hurried 
accents: 

“ Fly, Sir Knight, it is for your life.” 

OsAvald rose fiercely to repel the intruder; but not 
till Agatha had beheld a female of singular beauty 
reclined upon a Ioav ottoman at hia feet. She was 
arrayed in the most sumptuous mode of oriental mag. 
nifieenee: a turban of golden tissue Avas wreathed 
about her redundant hair, in which glittered the cost¬ 
liest gems; and an opal, of large size, reflecting a 
thousand prismatic hues, shone upon her clear dark 
brow. Her round rich lips were slightly parted, 
revealing teeth of resplendent whiteness; and her full 
liquid eyes, that looked like a sea of tenderness, 
shaded, as they were, by long curved lashes, Avere 
raised to the face of the Knight, who gazed into their 
passionate depths Avith intense devotion. Her robe 
Avas open from the throat nearly to the girdle, reveal, 
ing a swan-like neck, that swelled from the graceful 
chest like polished ivory. Her arms were encircled 
by bracelets of pearl, which gave a startling brilliancy 
to their rich colour and elegant contour. 

Agatha obtained but a momentary view of this 

* Traveller toll of immense plains in certain parts of Africa, 
where, during the hot months not a spear of vegetation ap¬ 
pears; tho earth is dry and hard, and seamed with cracks to 
a great depth, by the action of the sun’s rays upon tho barren 
surface. But no sooner does the rainy season commence, than 
their whole appearance is changed. Innumerable bulbous 
plants, Avhoso roots were hid boneath the Burface, spring from 
tho earth, and in a feAv weeks the plain, so lately a barren 
desert, assumes the appearance of an immense flower garden, 
with blossoms of the rarest and most beautiful description. 
These continue till the setting in of the dry season, Avhen they 
rapidly disappear. 
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radiant creature j and she stood alone with the myste¬ 
rious dweller of the tower. His face darkened with 
suppressed passion, and he fixed his fierce eye sternly 
upon the maiden. But her pale, child-like face, and 
timid air, restored all the chivalry of his profession. 
He led her to the ottoman the mysterious lady had 
but lately occupied, and heard her recital with com¬ 
pressed lips. The sounds approached nearer. Aga¬ 
tha sprang to her feet, wild with terror as the thought 
of detection in such a place, and at such an hour, 
flashed upon her mind. 

“ Thou hast done me kindly service, Agatha, and 
X would not that suspicion should fall upon thy maiden 
fame as thy guerdon. Wilt thou not rest conceal¬ 
ed beneath the battlements, till these intruders have 
retired?” 

Agatha took the proffered arm, and he led her out 
where the walls overlooked the mass of waters, that 
swept the very base of the tower. 

He had scarcely seated himself at the rude table, 
with a manuscript spread before him, when the inqui¬ 
sitors entered the room. 

They glanced at each other, astonished at the sim¬ 
ple employment of the student, and the naked poverty 
of the apartment. The Knight slowly rose to receive 
them, and demanded, with a placid brow, to what he 
owed the privilege of a visit at such an hour. 

“ In sooth, fair sir,” said the principal, “ we owe 
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thee an apology for this intrusion. Knowing the 
power and arts of the spirit of darkness, how he goeth 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour, the church, ever mindful of the welfare of the 
faithful, and desirous, if but a lamb should go astray, 
to win it back to the fold, hath sought thee in all 
love and faithfulness, lest thou shouldst have been 
deluded by the wicked devices of the arch adversary 
of souls.” 

“ I owe thee many thanks, good fathersaid the 
Knight, a slight sneer betrayed upon his noble fea¬ 
tures, “ were X so unfortunate as to prove recreant to 
the faith of a true Knight and a Christian, I doubt 
not the holy brethren of St. Gothard would use all 
ghostly admonition to restore me within the pale of 
the church. In the meanwhile I will see to it, that 
suitable provision be made to ensure the pious exer¬ 
tions, and prayers of the brethren, lest peradventure I 
might swerve from the faith.” 

This was uttered half in reverence and half in 
mockery, but the promise involved in the concluding 
clause, was enough to blind all eyes to aught incon¬ 
sistent with the manners of a faithful son of the 
church; and though the principal still eyed him with 
a lingering look of suspicion, ho raised his thin, pale 
hands, and pronouncing a benedicite, slowly retired. 

[To be concluded/! 
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It is an object to consider this perception, as it is 
developed in early life, under the influences of popular 
education. In our country, this system of instruction 
is too exclusively confined to the imparting of neces¬ 
sary knowledge, and the regulating of the more pal- 
pable points of moral conduct. The latent emotions, 
and principles, receive but a Blight Bhare of attention. 
Still, their due developement is highly important; 
links as they are, in the chain, which binds Bocial 
beings to each other, and man to his Maker. 

Exceedingly meagre provision is made, in our pri¬ 
mary schools, for the perception of the beautiful, 
either in the works of nature, or of art. Yet it might 
be made a powerful adjunct in softening the rude, 
and refining the susceptible. It is valuable, both as 
a source of individual happiness, and a feature of 
national character. In ancient Greece, the spirit of 
beauty, and of grace, wrapped even her peasantry in 
its mantle. Hence, she has stood forth, amid the 
lapse of ages, and even beneath the yoke of oppres¬ 
sion, ns the teacher and model of mankind. 

But when the young children of this republic, are 
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transferred from the nursery to those buildings whose 
structure, imperfect ventilation, and contracted limits 
furnish but too strong an idea of a prison, can the 
little spirits which are in love with freedom, and the 
fair face of nature, fail to connect the rudiments of 
knowledge with keen associations of task-work, dis¬ 
comfort, and thraldom 1 Through the whole of their 
daily durance are pains taken to show them anything 
of which they can say “ how beautiful;" to exhibit 
aught which might kindle the anile of admiration, or 
refresh the half wakened, easily wearied intellect?— 
Still, the teacher, who like a skilful lapidary, brings 
forth the hidden vein of beauty, imbedded in the 
secret soul, aids in polishing a column, which may 
hereafter adorn the private abodes, or give stability 
to the public institutions of his native land. 

I hope the time is coming, when every isolated 
village shool-house, shall be as an Attic Temple, on 
whose exterior the occupant may study the principles 
of symmetry and of grace. Why need the structures, 
where the young are initiated into those virtues which 
make life beautiful, be divorced from taste, or devoid 
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of comfort'! Why should they not be erected in 
fine, airy situations, overshadowed with trees, embel¬ 
lished with shrubbery ? Why should not the velvet 
turf attached to them, be bordered with hedges, divi¬ 
ded by gravel-walks, tufted with flowers? Might 
not the thick, mantling vine decorate the porch ? or 
the woodbine and convolvulus look in at the window, 
touching the heart of the young learner, with a thought 
of Him, “ whose breath perfumes them, and whose 
pencil paints ?” 

Why should not the interior of our school-houses 
aim at somewhat of the taste and elegance of a par¬ 
lour? Might not the vase of flowers enrich the 
mantel-piece? and the walls display not only well 
executed maps, but historical engravings or pictures ? 
and the book-shelves be crowned with the bust of 
moralist or sage, orator or Father of his countty?— 
Is it alleged that the expense thus incurred would be 
thrown away? the beautiful objects defaced? and the 
fair scenery desecrated ? This is not a necessary 
result. I have been informed by teachers, who had 
made the greatest advances towards the appropriate, 
and elegant accommodation of their pupils, that it 
was not so. They have said that it was easier to 
enforce habits of neatness and order among objects 
whose taste and value made them worthy of care, 
than amid that parsimony of apparatus, whose very 
pitiful meanness is a temptation to waste and destroy. 

Let the communities now so anxious to raise the 
standard of education, venture the experiment of a 
more liberal adornment of the dwellings devoted to 
it. Let them put more faith in that respect for the 
beautiful, which really exists in the young heart, and 
requires only to be called forth and nurtured, to be¬ 
come an ally of virtue and a handmaid to religion. 
Knowledge has a more imposing effect on the young 
mind, when it stands, like the Apostle, with the gifts 
of healing, at the “ beautiful gate of the temple." 
Memory looks back more joyously, from the distant 
or desolated tracks of life, if the scenery of its early 
path has been bright and beautiful. Amid our cease- 
less tides of emigration, the mother turns in spirit 
from the broad prairie, or the dreary western wild, to 
the tasteful school-house, where her childhood was 
trained; and while she feeds her babes, with the 
manna which was there gathered, tells them how 
lovely was the spot, where, morning after morning, 
she found it among the flowers, “ after the den had 
gone up, a small, round thing, like the coriander-seed, 
whose taste was as honey." 

Yet, where both the external and internal means 
of embellishment are denied, or sparingly furnished, 
much may be done to remedy this deficiency, by the 
ingenious and philanthropic instructor. He can cul¬ 
tivate the perception of the beautiful among the works 
of nature. This branch of education, it would seem, 
might recommend itself even to the utilitarian spirit 
of the times—from the cheapness with which it may 
be taught. It requires neither expensive books, nor 
deep scientific research. The means of studying it, 
are revealed at every footstep, and varied through 
every season. From the young, vernal grass—the 
pure, fertilizing stream—the tasselled com—the grain 
ripening for the sickle—the wing of the bird, which, 
like living sapphire or ruby, glances through the dark 
forest, the teacher may weave a pleasing and profit¬ 
able lecture for his attentive auditors. How readily 
may he collect a simple apparatus for his school¬ 
room—the crystal—the tinted shell—the branching 
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coral—the wild-flower, which, submitted to the action 
of a tiny microscope, might fill with a spirit of admi¬ 
ration not unallied to piety, the brief intervals of 
study. Thus, the pinion of the butterfly, the armour 
of the beetle, or the lamp of the glow-worm, may 
furnish a lesson to the rudest boy, of kindness to the 
inferior creation, and, wondering love of Him, who 
has clothed it in mysterious beauty. Such precepts 
have a peculiarly happy effect, when mingled with the 
elements of the masculine character, they soften and 
refine, at a period of life, when such influences are 
often most needed. 

Availingo himself of the liberality of Nature, the 
teacher will find great pleasure in directing the eye 
of his pupil to a Volume always full, and always open. 
If the works of art are not accessible, he can point 
them to a picture gallery which is never shut, and 
which the poorest have a right to enter. Where is 
there another, whose artists are so numerous, so 
perfect? Every rising and setting sun deposits there 
such a picture as the virtuoso in his cabinet, the 
king in his cabinet cannot boast. Thither Spring 
comes with showering buds and roses J Summer with 
gorgeous landscapes; Autumn with those mellow 
timings, which the pensive bbholder loves; even hoary 
Winter hangs up the tracery of his colder pencil, 
the snow-clad hillock, and the glassy lake, covered 
with sportive children. Shall not those, whom we 
lead by the hand for a little' while, and profess to 
educate, be taught to admire this all-pervading spirit 
of beauty, which 

11 Glows in the stars, and blossoms in tho trees. 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent?" 

Do any reply, that the perception of the beautiful 
is but a luxurious sensation, and may be dispensed 
with, in those systems of education which this age 
of utility establishes? But is not its culture still 
more demanded, to throw a healthful leaven into the 
mass of society?—and to serve as some counterpoise 
for that love of accumulation which pervades every 
rank, intrudes into every recess, and spreads even in 
consecrated places, the “ tables of the money-changers 
and the seats of such as sell doves?" 

May it not be assumed that a warm perception, 
and high enjoyment of what is beautiful in creation, 
proves some degree of virtue? Can the feelings 
which are not in harmony with themselves, respond 
to the melodies of nature ? Do not the corrosions 
of hatred, the festerings of remorse, pour a poison- 
cup over her purest charms ? Can the heart which 
is a prey to the grosser passions, inflated by ambition 
or seared with the love of gain, humble itself to the 
simplicity of the lessons, which the flowers and the 
fields teach ? Do not even the artificial customs of 
society impair the relish for rural pleasures, and 
tempt the spirit away from the trustful, child-like ado¬ 
ration of the Supreme ? 

In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was 
beautiful in the frame of nature, was accounted salu¬ 
tary, by philosophers and sages. Galen says: -“.He 
who has two cakes of bread, let him sell one, and 
buy some flowers; for bread is food for the body, but 
flowers are food for the soul." 

“ I think the pure passion for flowers,” said Mrs. 
Hemans, when near the close of life, “ is the only 
one which long sickness leaves untouched with its 
chilling influence. Often, during this weaiy illness 
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of mine, have I looked upon new books, with perfect 
apathy; but, if a friend has sent me a few flowers, 
my heart has leaped up to their dreamy hues and 
odours, with a sudden sense of renovated childhood, 
which seems to me one of the mysteries of our 
being.” Nature studied through her beauties, not 
only humanizes and delights, while that study is 
pursued, but extends an influence to the remoter 
periods of life. A true love of nature, acquired in 
childhood, is like a sunbeam over the clouded parts 
of existence, and often grows more vivid with the 
lapse of years. 

I have seen it in the chamber of mortal sickness, 
allaying the pang of anguish, by the magic of a fresh 
flower, laid upon the pillow—by the song of the nest¬ 
ing bird—by the waving of the green branches at the 
open window. I have seen it, mingling even with 
delirium, and the fever-dream, soothing images of the 
cherished garden, the violet-covered bank, the falling 
waters, the favourite grove, where childhood had 
played, or youth wandered. 

X have seen it brightening the almost sightless eye 
of the aged man, from whose side those who began 
the race of life with him had fallen, one by one. 
Yet he finished not his journey alone, for he made a 
living friend, of every unfolding plant, of every grow¬ 
ing tree, of every new leaf on the trellised vine, that 
shaded his summer seat; and in the majestic storm, 
walking forth at midnight, he heard the voice of that 
Almighty Father, to whose home he was so near. 

“ O, Unseen Spirit of Creation!” says an expressive 
writer, “watching over all things—the desert and 
the rock, no less than the fresh water, bounding like 
a hunter on his path, when his heart is in his step, 
or the valley, girded by the glad woods, and living 
with the yellow com, to me, though sad, and baffled, 
thou hast ministered, as to the happiest of thy chil¬ 


dren. Thou gavest me a music, sweeter than that 
of palaces, in the mountain wind; thou badest the 
flowers and the common grass smile up to me as 
children in the face of their father.” 

If the perception of the beautiful, may be made 
conducive to present improvement, and to future 
happiness; if it has atendency to refine and sublimate 
the character, ought it not to receive culture through¬ 
out the whole process of education? It takes root, 
most naturally and deeply, in the simple and loving 
heart, and is therefore peculiarly fitted to the early 
years of life, when, to borrow the language of a 
German writer, “ every sweet sound takes a sweet 
odour by the hand, and walks in, through the open 
door of the child’s heart.” 

Why has a Being, of perfect wisdom, implanted 
within us a strong perception of the beautiful, and 
spread the means of its sustenance, with an unsparing 
hand, throughout his universe? Why, from the 
depths of ocean, where the pearl sleeps, and the coral 
efflorences, to the fixed star on its burning throne, in 
the far blue vault of heaven, has he shed abroad that 
beauty which speaks of Him? That we should 
walk with our eyes shut, through these ever changing 
scenes of loveliness and glory? Or that we should 
neglect to teach our children, through “ the things 
that are seen,” the power and goodness of their In¬ 
visible Untiring Benefactor? 

“ Ah 1 how can we renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields? 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields, 

Ail that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the Bong of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all that dread magnificence of heaven, 

Ah 1 how can wo renounce, and hope to be forgiven ?” 
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Trumane quantum Medus acinaces 

Vino et lucoroia diacrepat—heu nofas.— Horaze. 


The bloody rout of Thapsus had passed over; the 
last hopes of the Roman party were overthrown for 
ever; the brave and gallant chiefs, who, after the 
untimely end of their great leader, Pompey, had yet 
dared in behalf of their country’s freedom to oppose 
the overwhelming tide of Ctesar’a fortune, were scat¬ 
tered far and wide over the thirsty plains of Africa, 
seeking that safety in the desolate haunts of the en. 
venomed serpents, and the prowling lion, which the 
inhabitants of panic-stricken cities dared not extend 
to them, through terror of the victor’s vengeance, 
Scipio, the last of that most virtuous, most victorious 
race, which had won Asia, Spain, and Africa for the 
republic, was wandering a desperate outcast, without 
a friend or follower, over the very districts which had 
given their proud titles to two of his more fortunate, 
though not more valiant, predecessors. Cato, the 
sage, the hero, the philosopher, having obtained a 
temporary refuge within the walls of Utica, but hope¬ 
less of inspiring any touch of his indomitable valour 
into the bosoms of the trembling burghers, falling on 
his own faithful sword, had rushed to find that im¬ 
mortality which Plato’s love had taught him to be¬ 
lieve. The blood of his descendant, whose every 
speech, delivered while Rome’s rival was the might¬ 
iest, hni ended with the fatal words, “ I vote that 
Carthage be destroyed,” reeked up to heaven from 
the near vicinity of that most hapless city, which the 
Btem censor had so ruthlessly devoted to destruction. 
It seemed as though the vengeful spirit, invoked long 
centuries before by the love-maddened queen to rise 
up from her bones, and persecute for ever the de. 
scendants of her false lover—had indeed marked her 
imprecation, and by an awful retribution made those 
same scenes, which had beheld their cruelties, their 
conquests, and their glory, the witnesses of the dis¬ 
astrous fate of all who had uplifted the detested eagle 
above the ruins of the Tyrian city. Juba, the Mau- 
ritanian, last scion of another race distinguished for 
its unrelenting enmity to the same mighty state, with 
one companion, the renowned Petreius who had bo 
nobly won the day against the wily and ferocious 


Cataline, had, with much peril, by incessant vigilance 
and speed, eluded the pursuit of the fierce veterans; 
had lurked by day in the dark fastnesses of jungle and 
morass, meet haunts for the voracious crocodile and 
fierce hyena, had journeyed through the live long 
night relying on the strength and speed of his Arabian 
courser, till the fourth day after the defeat, he reached 
the confines of his kingdom, and hurrying onward 
with redoubled vigour, arrived at night fell at the 
gates of Zama, his imperial city. 

It was a fearful proof of the uncertainty of human 
fortunes, to behold that pair, so gallant in their out¬ 
ward seeming, so great in their intrinsic worth, as 
they sat there before the guarded portals, on their 
dispirited and jaded chargers ; their gorgeous armour 
encrusted with dark stains of rust, and blacker gouts 
of blood; their broidered raiments tom and soiled 
with travel ; their very frames emaciated; gaunt, and 
ghastly; and not one token left of their high rank and 
great renown, save in the lion port, that bore itself 
but the more loftily now all was lost, and the'bright 
eagle glance, that could have looked, undazzled and 
undaunted into the very eyes of Ate. 

Long they sat there!—they at whose slightest nod, 
on the preceding day, the gajes would have i flown 
open, and the long train of gilded' satellites rushed 
forth to greet their rulers!—Long, they sat there 
unheeded—although they might pefceive the well- 
known features of the captain of the guard, scanning 
their altered guise from that post, which he occupied 
by Juba’s favour—although the light was yet sufficient 
to prevent the possibility of error, as to their identity. 
At length a stir was heard within the city ; and ere 
long on the walls, above the gates, on every tower, 
and bartizan, and curtain, a crowd of turbans' might 
be seen, with here and there a statelier forin^diad in 
Rome’B toga, and mixed with these,'the flowing veils 
and fluttering garbs of women.—The whole of the 
proud city’s population had come forth to gaze, not— 
to the credit of human nature be'it spoken—in pitiless 
contempt or heartless curiosity, but in despair, and 
awe, and sorrow, on their downfellen sovereign. It 
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needed not a Becond glance cf the quick eye of Juba 
to recognize among the crowd, which thronged above 
the gates, the persons of his sagest and most trusty 
counsellors—of his chief captains—more than all, of 
his most beautiful, most cherished queens and concu¬ 
bines. 

With a proud aspect, and firm voice, the Prince 
addressed them—“What means this doubt—this 
faithless and disloyal hesitation ?—Know ye me not— 
your prince—your sovereign—your master—that ye 
thus gaze on me, from guarded walls and fast-locked 
gates, as though I were a foe and stranger?” 

“We grieve, great prince,” replied the eldest of his 
counsellors, and the tears streaming copiously down 
his dark features and his Bnow white beard, spoke 
the reality of his deep sorrow— “ we grieve, kind 
master, but we have heard of your defeat, your fall, 
your ruin.” 

“And therefore,” interposed the fiery prince, “ and 
therefore ye would taunt, reject, betray me." 

“ Not so! not so, by the great gods!” replied the 
other, “ but by admitting thee, we should in nothing 
give thee aid, while we Bhould draw on ourselves 
destruction. Do we not even now behold the pile, 
which thou didst cause erect, before thou wentest 
forth to battle, in our forum, whereon to bum thyself 
thy treasures, thy steeds, thy slaves, and concubines, 
and do we not know now, that entering in, thy ruin 
will be our ruin, thy despair our destruction!—We 
grieve for thee, we weep, we rend our hair, and tear 
our garments, mourning for thee, our lord, our prince, 
our friend, our benefactor—all this we do, in 
truth and pure sincerity, but we dare not receive 
thee!” 

“ Said I not so, Petreius,” Juba exclaimed, as joy¬ 
ously as though he spoke of some light trifle justly 
anticipated—“ said X not so, as we rode hitherward ?” 
Then turning once more to the walls, “ Fare ye well,” 
he exclaimed, “ false friends and faithless subjects, 
fare ye well—in your wisdom, as ye deem it—in your 
deep folly, as I know it—fare ye well! Ye have 
refused admittance to your native prince, open your 
gates wide, wide, to the kind mercies of the Roman! 
Come, brave Petreius, I have a villa some few miles 
aloof, built while my state was lofty, for the blithe 
pastimes of the field and forest—a few true men 
are there, slaves, though they be, and there we may 
find—” 

“ Graves!” answered the Roman, with a quiet 
gesture of assent to the proposal, and a calm smile, 
as he turned his horse’s head to follow him; and on 
they rode, though the night now was darkening fast, 
and the high-blooded animals which they bestrode 
were jaded so, that it required the constant application 
of the spur to force them forward even at the slowest 
pace. The road to the hunting box, for such it was, 
of which the outcast prince had spoken, wound for a 
mile or two through cultivated lands, and broad fields 
teeming with the grain, white already for the harvest; 
gardens, and groves, and country seats were passed 
at every step; but beyond these, they entered a wild 
waste of low and sandy hillocks, scantily clothed with 
a thin growth of myrtle, and wild olives, mixed with 
the prickly pear, and dwarf palmetto. Dark, deep 
ravines, cleft through the solid rock by the stem 
might of wintry torrents, now dry and stony as 
though no drop of water had ever bathed their thirsty 
channels, crossed frequently their path—the fierce 
hyena glared at them from his den with his broad fiery 


eyes, and snarled in impotent malignity—the carrion 
vulture flapped up with hoarse shrieks from his dis. 
gusting meal, beneath their very feet; and more than 
once the snort and trembling of their horses told that 
they scented the dread footsteps of the lion. It was 
past midnight ere they reached the villa, a group of 
long low buildings, thatched after the old Numidian 
fashion with the broad fan-like palm leaves, and 
fenced in by low mud walls surmounted by a hedge 
of cactus. Untimely as in truth their visit might be 
deemed to that sequestered dwelling, and unexpected 
their arrival, lights were seen glancing to and fro, 
as their hoofs clattered up the stony avenue; and at 
the first word uttered in the well known voice of the 
Moorish prince, the gates flew open, and a dozen 
Blaves rushed forth, with wild tumultuous greeting, to 
welcome that loved master, whose calanpty, to their 
untutored minds, artless and unschooled in the cold 
ways of the world, which inculcate suspicion and 
deceit, beneath the names of cautiousness and wisdom, 
had rendered him but dearer and more honoured. A 
tear, the first that had relieved the burning balls of 
Juba, stole down his tawny cheeks at this unlooked 
for show of honest love and reverence, while the 
more self-restrained and haughty Roman, despite his 
stoic schooling, turned his head half aside, and hem¬ 
med away the rising weakness of his soul by a short 
husky cough. 

“All hail, brave lads,” the Prince at last exclaimed, 
“ how fares it, old Zamballah—faith, but thou bearest 
thy years well, my trusty Mascal—more years, I 
trow, than we Bhall count, Petreius!” 

“ Thou mayest Bay more years , Juba/’ answered 
his comrade, “ more than, X trow, we shall count 
days,” and their eyes met with a quick startling 
glance, that told the purpose, which though as yet 
unspoken, they had both, it seemed, long cherished. 

“ Now then, good Mascal,” Juba continued, turn¬ 
ing toward the aged Moor, who acted as the master 
of the household, “ make the baths ready with all speed; 
conduct this noblest of the Romans to a meet cham¬ 
ber, and see that nought be lacking—fresh raiment— 
Roman raiment—unguents and perfumes for the hair, 
and chaplets of the linden bark; and bid Tumessa, 
and the dark eyed Zara attend with golden strigils 
and soft napkins—make the feast ready in the audi- 
ence hall—let nought be wanting to our banquet.— 
Noble Petreius, for the time, farewell—an hour hence 
we will meet again at supper.” 

“After that meal to sleep together," answered 
Petreius. 

“ With Hades,” replied Juba, and they parted. 

A little hour elapsed—one little hour! and in a 
royal hall, paved with the costliest jasper, ceiled with 
dark citrean wood, relieved by mouldings wrought in 
pure gold, tapestried with silk from the already cele¬ 
brated looms of Persia, lighted by lamps of perfumed 
oil, diflusing their lustre from the summits of tall 
golden candelabra, and cooled by fountains gushing 
incessantly into their alabaster basins, the friends 
met for the banquet. Never did statelier pair grace 
festive hall, or lead bold men to battle—Juba, of tall 
and powerful mould, Bhaped in the rarest form 'of 
manly beauty, long armed, deep chested, yet withal 
slight, active, and elastic, was evidently one fitted no 
less to fight in the close combat, os a private soldier, 
than to direct the dread machinery of warfare—his 
tunic of green silk, flowered with rich embroidery of 
gold, his gorgeous jerkins gleaming with clasps and 
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studs of emerald, diamond, and ruby, and over all his 
flowing mantle of pure transparent lawn, with his 
scarlet turban, crowned by the high tiara and the 
heron plume, set off superbly his tall form and speak¬ 
ing features, while they contrasted strangely the snow 
white tunic, distinguished only by the purple laticlave, 
and the white toga of the simpler Koman. Of smaller 
flame, slight, delicate, and spare, Fetreius seemed at 
the first glance fitted for any thing rather than the 
bold leader of a Roman host—but on a nearer and 
more accurate inspection, the eagle eye—the com¬ 
pressed lip—the broad and massive brow, told the 
wise counsellor and dauntless leader, no less than did 
the many scars which seamed his lordly features, and 
his right arm, when it hung free from the voluminous 
toga. 

The board was spread with every dainty of the 
Roman’s luxury—the boar, the kid, the antelope had 
given their rich venison j while many a fowl of rare 
and costly delicacy, with condiments forgotten now, 
and flowers, and fruits, and wines from sunny slopes 
of Italy, and every Grecian isle, blushing in vases of 
pure gold, reflecting the bright lights and breathing 
flowers from their ruby mirrors, furnished forth such 
a feast, as modem days can faindy shadow to their 
degenerate fancy. “ And music rose with its volup¬ 
tuous swell,” and female voices of strange melody 
pealed forth the joyous song, and slaves of either sex, 
of tender years and wondrous beauty, ministered at 
that banquet of the brave. 

The board was cleared of all save wine and per¬ 
fumes—the train had left the hall, all but four female 
slaves, alike in age and loveliness of form—but O how 
different in hue, and name, and nation. One was a 
Grecian slave from the bright shores of fair Ionia, 
with long black hair braided with gems, and those 
sofi speaking eyes, half languor and half flame, pecu¬ 
liar to her race—another was a German captive from 
the far forest banks of Danube, with golden locks, 
streaming in rich luxuriance to her very feet, and 
eyes that vied in colour with the sapphire’s brilliancy; 
a soft nymph, warm and tender as the skies that look 
upon her lovely lands, claimed Persia as her birth 
place; and, in strange contrast with the rest, a coal 
black Nubian of unrivalled symmetry, completed the 
bright band. They filled the golden goblets, and as 
the warriors raised them to their lips, Juba bent his 
eyes on Petreius, and exclaimed “ To Cato!” 

“ To Cato’s shade 1 most noble Juba,” answered 
the gallant Roman, “ for be sure, that noblest of us 
all, hath not survived our downfall!” 

“ Then shall we greet him very shortly. Ho! 
Petreius,” answered the Prince. “Another goblet to 
our meeting, Fill! fill to me, sweet CEgle!” 

And to the dregs they quaffed the brimming bowls: 
“ One other toast—to Liberty!” exclaimed the con¬ 
queror of Catiline. 

“ To Liberty!” Juba replied, “ to Liberty! and 
now ?” 

“By our own hands, Prince?” asked the un- 
daunted Roman 1 

“Not so,” returned the Moor. “ Let us die rather 
hand to hand, fighting for the first time against each 
other, as side by side we have fought fifty times, or 
oftener 1 Glgle, call hither old Zamballah! and now 
one last embrace, Petreius." 

And those two generous beings rushed, each into 
.‘he other’s arms, and stood there, for ten seconds’ 
space, locked in the closest and most loving clasp, 


ere they should arm their hands against each other’s 
life. 

“ What ho! Zamballah! speed to the armoury, and 
fetch us thence two Roman swords—why standest 
thou ?—begone 1” 

It was but a short Bpace, ere the old Moor re¬ 
turned, bearing the deadly weapons. The friends had 
thrown aside their upper garments; the Moor his 
flowring robe, the Roman his proud toga, and there 
they stood, the one in his rich jewelled caftan, the 
other in his snowy tunic, without one sign of pity or 
of sorrow, much less of wavering or of terror, in 
their dark eyes. 

The swords were brought—massy, short, two- 
edged weapons, framed equally to cut or thrust—the 
weapons by which Rome hewed her way to universal 
empire. They grasped them, gazed for a moment 
into each other’s eyes, cast them away, and rushed 
once more into a last embrace. 

“ Farewell, on earth, Petreius!" 

“ Farewell, most noble Juba!” 

And instantly they closed, hand to hand, foot to 
foot—with every thrust, and blow, quick feint, and 
Bubtle parry, that the best art of that day had invent¬ 
ed—the strife was very short, for each more eager to 
be slain, than to slay the other, purposely left his 
body open—Juba bled from three several wounds, 
not one of which was mortal—but, at the fourth or 
fifth thrust, happier than his friendly foeman, Petreius 
fell at Juba’s feet, pierced through the very heart. 
One quick short gasp, one quiver of the limbs, and 
the eyes glared, and were set fast for ever. 

The Moor stooped over him, kissed his broad 
brow, closed his eyes with a steady hand, and then, 
“ I tany not,” he Baid, “ I tarry not, Petreius. Bum 
us on one pyre, good Zamballah, let one um hold 
our ashes—and next,” he added, “ do me the last good 
debt, hold me this weapon firm!” 

The old slave spoke not, but gazed fixedly into his 
master’s eyes, flung himself at his prince’s feet, clasp¬ 
ing his knees with impatient affection, and watering 
his feet with tears. Juba upraised him kindly, pressed 
him to his own breast, “ ’Tis but one pang, Zambal¬ 
lah!”—The aged man dashed off one tear, knelt 
firmly on the ground, and with averted head held out 
the fatal weapon!—One bound, and Juba fell, a dead 
man ere he touched the ground, across his comrade’s 
body; and the slave, truer than full many a freeman, 
sheathed the sword, reeking yet with his slain mas¬ 
ter’s gore, in his own faithful heart, and fell a worthy 
sharer in the fate of those two glorious victims. 
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THE TRAVELLING ARTIST. 

BY MISS A. M. P. EUCHANAH. 

“Art’s prescribed and classic rules, 

All tbe jargon of her schools. 

Youthful painter 1 are to theo 
But twoedlo'dum and tweedle-dee.’’ 


u How I wish I were a painter! it appears almost a 
sin that a scene so glorious as thiB should be 
allowed to pass away without a pencil to perpetuate 
its beauty!” 

Cecelia Johnstone, the young lady that made this 
rather young exclamation, while looking from a par¬ 
lour window at a sunset on the most beautiful river 
in the world, (which that is, we leave it to the taste 
of our readers to decide;) was the daughter of a dis¬ 
tinguished southerner, a widower; who, being always 
state governor, or member of congress, or something 
of that sort, had not time to take care of her himself 
and was very glad to have her kept under the guar¬ 
dianship of two ancient friends of his own, Miss Susan 
and Miss Nancy Smith. 

“ It is a matter of astonishment to me,” she pur¬ 
sued, “ that a painter, I mean one who deserves the 
title, can ever be without friends and fame. It is easy 
to account for a poet’s being neglected, there are so 
few that can appreciate the feelings he expresses; but 
with painters it is so different! a savage even can 
enjoy their works, which seem to place nature itself 
before his eye, and yet how many touching stories we 
read of their sufferings!” 

“There was something about that in the magazine 
Gerald Sanderson brought you to-day, wasn’t there, 
Cicy?” asked Miss Susan. 

“Yes, ma'am; here is one passage that struck me 
particularly,” replied Cecelia, turning over the leaves 
of her magazine and reading. “ But why refer to 
an individual instance ? Where is the painter whose 
life has not been a chain of alternate hopes and fears; 
of burning aspirations and chilling disappointments? 
From the hour when genius awakes in his soul and 
directs his young ambition whither to wing her flight, 
what to him are the glories of creation, what the 
startling passions and soothing affections of human 
life, but slaves to minister unto him in his quest after 
fame! He wraps himself in solitude, and with the 
apotheosis of the mighty masters of old to inspire 
him, his fervid fancy conjures up scenes and images 
which he fondly hopes shall earn for him, too, a 
crown of immortality. Unaided, unwearied, he toils 
through the foodless day and the sleepless night, to 
give his glowing visions ‘a.local habitation and a 
name,’ and then, with a bursting heart, he unveils it 
to the world to receive the fiat which is the summit 
of his dreams. Alas! the offspring of his love and 
pride is passed carelessly by the crowd: they have no 
intellect to come forth and welcome his; and, by the 
envious and hollow-hearted, is sneered at, because he 
who gave it existence has made them feel their own 
littleness, has proved that ‘ though among them he is 
not of them!’ ” 

“Poor things!" ejaculated Miss Nancy, compas¬ 
sionately. 

“ Is not that written by the young man who signs 
himself 1 Ypsilon ?’ ” asked Miss Susan, who was 
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literary as far as being a regular reader of periodicals 
goes; “ they say that he is a sort of universal genius, 
and that his having failed in all the arts and sciences 
is the reason of his writing in that gloomy and pathe¬ 
tic strain.” 

“ By the by, Miss Susan, we are proving ourselve3 
just as bad as the rest of the world,” said Cecelia, too 
much occupied with a new thought to have noticed 
the old lady’s remark; “ do you know that there is a 
portrait painter now in town? He has been here full 
two weeks, and not a single person has employed 
him.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Who is he ?” 

“Not one that we have ever heard of before. He 
is a travelling artist, quite a young man, and supposed 
to be very talented.” 

“Has he brought specimens of his work with 
him?” 

“ I believe not, ma’am. I presume he relies on a 
consciousness of his own ability. I have just been 
thinking that this would be an excellent opportunity 
for me to sit for my portrait. You know I have so 
long wished to have it taken for papa.” 

“ But hadn’t you better wait and see a little of his 
skill, first?" 

“Wait!—no, indeed, Miss Susan! Some person 
must set an example. If every one should wait until 
another had made a beginning, a sad business it would 
be for the poor young man, and poor he really is, I 
have heard—entirely self-made, the very reason why 
he should be patronized at onceand her face quite 
glowed at the idea of encouraging unfriended genius. 

“ I never have liked to hear girls talk about patro¬ 
nizing professional strangers, since poor Hetty Sta¬ 
pleton’s misfortunes,” said Miss Susan. “She under¬ 
took, as you may have heard me tell, to get up a 
school for a poor French teacher, who represented 
himself to be an exiled Pole, and became so much fas¬ 
cinated with him, through her pity, as to run away 
with him in a few months, and then had the mortifi¬ 
cation to find him no Pole at all, but only a good-for- 
nothing French Jew, who beat her half to death within 
a week after their marriage.” 

“ There he is!” exclaimed Cecelia, again losing 
Miss Susan’s part of the colloquy; “there!—that 
must be the painter himself—the stranger walking on 
the bank!”—and both the old ladies arranged their 
spectacles to examine him. He was a tall, very slen¬ 
der young man; some people would have called him 
lanky; dressed in a summer suit of white, with a 
broad blue ribbon floating over his vest, by way of 
watch-guard, and a profusion of long buff-coloured 
locks streaming out from under a flapping straw hat, 
which Cecelia mentally termed a sombrero. 

“ I should like to know what he thinks of our 
river sceneiy,” continued she. “ Do you see how he 
looks about? I should judge from his attitudes that 
he admires it, a proof at once of his taste. ’- I do get 
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so provoked at our young men for always hurrying 
along the houses here, instead of walking on the 
bank, where they might enjoy the finest views in the 
world!” 

“You forget, my dear,’’ returned Miss Susan, 
“ that they mostly have their business to attend to, 
and of course have not much time to go out of their 
way to look at prospects.” 

“ I wonder what society he will go into ? How 
much I should like to be acquainted with him! I 
have never known a painter. Persons with so much 
enthusiasm, so keen a perception of the sublime and 
beautiful, and a devotion so intense to their noble art, 
as they are said to possess, must be very interesting.” 

“ I have always found them pretty much like other 
people,” responded the old lady. 

The next morning Cecelia, having discovered by 
an advertisement in the village paper, that the artist’s 
name was B. Franklin Meredith, a very respectable 
name, she thought, and where he was to be found, 
prevailed upon Miss Nancy, greatly against the advice 
of Miss Susan, to call on him as she went out shop¬ 
ping, and speak to him about undertaking the picture. 
He engaged to do it, and the day following was fixed 
upon for the first sitting. 

Several hours, previous to the one appointed, were 
occupied in a consultation about Cecelia’s dress. Miss 
Nancy insisted that she should wear the whole con¬ 
tents of a new box of finery she had received from 
her father, an elaborate French work cape, a many 
coloured scarf, a gold chain on her neck, and another, 
With a tuft of ostrich feathers, on her head; but Miss 
Susan judiciously suggested that so much dress would 
be unbecoming to a very young person, and advised 
her to try to look exactly as she did in common, only 
a little handsomer. This she accomplished by arrang¬ 
ing her usual tasteful dress with more than usual 
care. 

The painter had proposed that the work should be 
done where his materials were at hand; and, in con¬ 
sideration of saving their carpets from a risk of grease- 
spots, the old ladies willingly agreed to it. Miss 
Nancy, whose presence was least necessary at home, 
was to accompany Cecelia, and to his room they in 
due time set off. 

This room, (we are sorry, through respect for the 
arts, that we cannot make use of the technical plural,) 
promised, from Cecelia’s reminiscences, to be any 
thing but worthy of the honour it was now sharing. 
It had once been used for a school, but, long s?.«c, 
was deserted on account of the wind and rain having 
taken too many liberties with the weather-boarding. 
She thought that there was a good deal of eccentri¬ 
city in such a selection, but expected that, of course, 
its contents would redeem its homeliness. She was 
disappointed, however. It presented no lay figures, 
no plaster casts, no copies, not even a vase of flowers. 
Every thing was os unpicturesque as uncomfortable. 
The furniture consisted of what is commonly called 
a bar-room table, and three or four old chairs, one of 
them having arms, for the aspirant after painted im- 
mortality, together with an easel, so bedaubed with 
trying colours, as to look as if cased in gaudy curtain 
calico, standing in the middle of the floor, and a blank 
canvass or two leaning against the wall. Two of the 
windows were darkened by newspapers, stuck up 
with pins, for blinds, and two others, through which 
the summer sun came hot, though far from clear, 
were closed down, and served as a promenade to a 


few gaunt flies, and foraging ground to a couple of 
hungry hornets. 

“ What evident poverty!” thought Cecelia, with a 
sigh; but before she had time to give utterance to her 
commiseration, she caught a glimpse of the young 
man in whose appearance she had been so much 
interested the evening before, leaning on his elbows, 
and talking in at the window of a tailor-shop oppo. 
site, and then, at a nod of some one inside, hurrying 
across the way. Her surmise had been correct. It 
was the painter. He threw away the core of an 
apple he had been eating, on entering the door, and 
saluted the ladies with a succession of bows, which 
Bhowed at best, a very philosophical contempt for the 
graces. 

The presence of one whom she had made up her 
mind to discover nothing else than a genius, so dis¬ 
concerted Cecelia, that his deportment was lost upon 
her; so much so, that on Miss Nancy’s introducing 
her she did not notice his replying, “Ah, indeed!” 
instead of with the usual form. He immediately com- 
menced operations, which he did by suspending a 
piece of old carpet over the lower part of one of the 
windows, to keep his subject in proper obscuro, and 
directing her to place herself accordingly. He then 
took his scat in front of her, and she felt for the first 
time how trying a thing it is for a young lady that 
does not believe herself absolutely a beauty, to encoun¬ 
ter the scrutiny of a person, who, in the pursuit of his 
profession, must be practised in reading every expres¬ 
sion, and noting every defect. She was exceedingly 
vexed at herself to know that she was blushing all 
over, when he requested her to fix her eye on his, and 
while, for the first fifteen minutes, he continued giving 
his orders to “turn to the right—to the left—for¬ 
ward—back,” with all the authority and precision of 
a militia captain, she had to endure the consciousness 
of going through the exercises with a very bad grace. 

But, during the succeeding hour, she had opportu¬ 
nity not only to recover her ease, but to examine the 
painter himself who flourished away with his chalk, 
drawing a line one minute and rubbing it out the 
next, and appearing much more troubled about his 
work than interested in his sitter. Judging from the 
rule, that “ the handsomest painters produce the hand- 
somest pictures,” beauty might not have been expect¬ 
ed os the characteristic on which the reputation of his 
works was to depend; yet he was not so ugly, only 
insignificant looking, and decidedly ungenteel. Cece¬ 
lia, however, attributed every thing in him not exact- 
ly comme il faut, to professional peculiarity. An 
extremely awkward rounding of the shoulders she 
accounted for by a supposition of his sedentary habits; 
a sallowness of his complexion, as the effect of the 
fumes of oil and paints; and his eyes, which very 
much resembled a pair of new grey marbles, before 
they have received a lustre from a boy’s greasy 
pockets, she supposed had been deprived of brightness 
and expression, by having so often, in his reveries, 
been fixed on vacancy. 

Every person and thing, meanwhile, including Miss 
Nancy and the flies and hornets, preserved a solemn 
silence, and Cecelia at last felt in dinger of getting 
both a crick in the neck and going to sleep, when 
the artist opportunely offered her permission to leave 
her seat. She gladly took advantage of it, and nerv¬ 
ing herself to attempt a little conversation, she asked 
Mr. Meredith’s opinion of “ Death on the Pale Horse,” 
presuming that of course he was familiar with it. 
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«It’s no such great scratch, that I could see,” he 
replied. 

“No such great scratch!" repeated Cecelia to her- 
Eelf, astonished for a moment, at this expression, and 
the next that she had never before discovered the 
origin of the seeming vulgarism; “ it must be a tech¬ 
nical phrase with artists for what they consider un¬ 
worthy executionthought she, and she recollected 
that Allan Cunningham had spoken widt coldness of 
West. 

Painters and paintings were a favourite topic with 
Cecelia, and she was as an fait to it as possible, con¬ 
sidering that she had gained her knowledge altogether 
from books, unassisted by specimens; and now, the 
ice once broken, she kept up an animated disquisition 
upon it to the end of the sitting, not only talking 
about “ Titian’s tinto and Guido’s airand about 
“Raphael, Corregio, and stuff,” but going into details 
very creditable to her powers of research and me¬ 
mory. 

“ What opinion did you form of the artist ?” asked 
Miss Susan, when the ladies had returned after an 
absence of three or four hours. 

“ He seems to be a very nice young man, so quiet, 
he does not talk at all;’’ replied Miss Nancy, who 
never talked herself, and who considered taciturnity 
a cardinal virtue. 

Cecelia was thinking about the same thing, but not 
with the same complacency. On reviewing her morn¬ 
ing, it struck her, for the first time, that to all her 
eloquence the only replies she had received were such 
little conversational aids as “certainly, miss,” “ex¬ 
actly,” “ indeed 1” and so forth. 

“ How conceited he must have supposed me for 
talking so incessandy on subjects which, compara¬ 
tively, I must know very little about!” thought she, 
believing at once that his silence proceeded from dis¬ 
dain ; and under the chagrin of this impression she 
was obliged to remain until the next day, when the 
painter required her attendance again. 

She then went, resolved to be as mute as possible, 
until an occasion should offer, to redeem her from 
die suspicion of silliness; and as the gendeman showed 
no disposition towards speech, the second sitting pro¬ 
mised to pass off as silently as the first had begun. 

“ I expect that dress of yours ’ll be pretty hard to 
paint, Miss,” said the artist, at last; “ How do you 
like what we painters call—ah—fancy—drapeiy ?” 

Cecelia studied a moment: “Do you mean the 
Grecian style, sir 1" asked she; “ certainly nothing 
can be more graceful in a picture.” 

“ That’s what I think,” he returned, and worked 
on speechless, for another hour. 

Miss Nancy, who had brought her knitting along, 
and occupied herself industriously in it, at length 
grew tired of her seat, and stationed herself behind 
the painter, for a little recreation. 

“ Dear me!” she exclaimed; “ how bare the arms 
look 1 but I suppose the sleeves have to be put on 
yet!” 

*. “ I don’t mean to be unmannerly ma’am,” inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Meredith, with a prohibitory flourish of his 
pencil j “ but we painters, at least, I don’t, myself, 
ma’am, allow any body to look at my work after the 
first day, till I finish it. I like to surprise people—no 
one can tell any thing about a likeness before it is 
done.” 

The following sitting was equally tedious, and the 
next commenced with the same prospect, but Cecelia 
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had now begun to discover that the artist’s reserve 
was more that of diffidence than of conscious supe¬ 
riority, and, relapsing into her original character of 
patroness, she assiduously endeavoured to supply sub¬ 
jects to draw him out. She at length had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing that his chill was wearing off, though 
he proved it rather by actions than words. For in¬ 
stance, she once happened to say that she delighted 
in music on the water, and the very next evening he 
spent an hour or two in a skiff on the river, playing 
“ Sweet Home,” and the “ Troubadour,” on the fla¬ 
geolet. Again, on her wondering that he did not 
sketch some of her favourite views, he employed him¬ 
self for an equal length of time, immediately in front 
of her window, with pencil and paper on a piece of 
shingle, though from the direction of his face, Miss 
Susan thought that he could not be taking any thing 
else down than a plain log farm house with three 
Lombardy poplars in front of it, and flat fields on 
each side, the only uninteresting spot in the whole 
panorama. In addition, he ventured sometimes to 
insinuate a personal compliment through the conve¬ 
nient medium of her portrait; which, though neither 
ingeniously conceived, nor eloquently expressed, was 
still, as a compliment, to be valued; and also, he now 
and then looked at her in a manner so languishing 
as not to be mistaken. 

In short, our heroine found herself on a fair way 
to be an “ Artist’s Love,” but whether she should 
repay his prospective devotion in kind, or be the 
cause of a catastrophe as tragical as the one in Miss 
Landon’s, or is it Mrs. Norton’s story ? Bhe had not 
yet openly decided. At all events, she gave her new 
admirer so much encouragement as to invite him to 
visit at the house, and, while there, always played 
and sung her very best for him, on which he always 
looked more and more languishing, and vented his 
rapture in inteijections of “ that’s fine!” “ that’s ca¬ 
pital!” and to take several moonlight walks with 
him, during which she talked all the sentiment she 
knew, and he was too full of it for utterance. 

Her acquaintances, to whom she spared no oppor¬ 
tunity of commending him, at length began seriously 
to censure her intimacy with so entire a stranger; and 
Mr. Gerald Sanderson, the handsomest, most intelli¬ 
gent, best bred and best off young man in the village, 
who had been suspected of a dawning attachment to 
her, which she, with as much truth, was believed to 
have returned, regarded her conduct with the height 
of indignation. Miss Susan, too, attempted to re¬ 
monstrate, but Cecelia heroically persisted in her 
course of patronage. 

The painting was protracted long enough for Miss 
Nancy to begin and complete three pairs of stockings, 
and to give Cecelia an idea that it was delayed inten¬ 
tionally on the part of the painter, to secure her so¬ 
ciety. With the tenth sitting, however, it was pro. 
nounced finished, and the old ladies, as well os the 
fair subject herself, awaited with much impatience 
for a sight of it, which Mr. Meredith had objected to, 
until he should have varnished it to bring out the 
colours. 

The afternoon before it was to be sent home, 
Cecelia’s thoughts were engrossed from it, for a time, 
by a levee of an unusual number of visiters; among 
them Gerald Sanderson and his married sister, an 
elegant and accomplished New York lady, to whom 
she unconsciously wished to be very agreeable on the 
brother’s account. She had not yet quite given him 
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up. At Inst, however, the theme of the portrait was 
introduced, and she had commenced descanting en¬ 
thusiastically, as usual, on the artist’s talent, modesty, 
sensibility, and all other qualities her fancy had sup¬ 
plied to him, when she was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of the gentleman himself, followed hy an ex¬ 
tremely vulgar looking elderly woman, with red 
ribands on her bonnet, and blue ones on her cap, and 
every thing else accordingly, who, after a glance 
round the room, ran up to her, and grasping her hand 
exclaimed, “ This is her!—this is her!—any body 
could tell with half an eye who the portrait was took 
for!—upon my word, Miss, BennyMeraidy has done 
you more than justice!” 

“ My aunt, Miss,” said the artist, by way of intro¬ 
duction, and smiling, with much self-satisfaction at 
her compliment to his skill. 

“ Excuse my impudence, Miss, for pushing myself 
in here without leave or license,” continued the old 
ladyj “but Ben showed me the picture at his shop, 
and nothing would do me but I must have a peep at 
you to see if it really could be natural. Being it was 
pretty much my doings that he turned out painter, I 
kind of felt an interest to see how he was getting 
along, and considering he never painted but three 
likenesses before, me and my husband, and one of 
General Washington, for our sign, I must say he 
does wonderful. Don’t you think so, Miss ?” 

Cecelia was too much confounded to answer. 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the visiter; “ well, well, you 
girls are every one alike, all the world over, too mo¬ 
dest to praise young men to their faces!—be hanged, 
Ben, if she doesn’t favour Captain Johnson’s daugh¬ 
ter, Sarah Ann—doesn’t she ? I should not wonder 
if they are akin, being they have the same name; 
what connexion are you, Miss 7” 

“ Not any, I think, ma’am.” 

“ Well, if you were, you’d have relations not to be 
sneezed at, I can tell you. The captain made enough 
by railroading to build himself a new brick house and 
mill, and now they are quite the tip-top among us, 
especially the young man. Indeed I don’t know if 
he hasn’t too many high notions about following the 
fashions and all that. When he went to college his 
own name, Daniel, was not good enough for him, 
and what does he do but stick Webster to it, and 
make every body write it, D. Webster Johnson. You 
need not laugh about it, Ben, you know he got you 
at the same trick—you were no more christened 
Franklin than I was. I helped to name you after 
your own uncle, myself.” 

“ If you wish to look at some fine engravings, Mr. 
Meredith, you will find a number on the back parlour 
table, which I have just received from my father,” 
said Cecelia, scarcely yet beginning to doubt, and 
kindly making an effort to release the artist from 
what her own feelings suggested to be his painful 
situation. 

“ I see you understand how to please Benny,” re¬ 
sumed the aunt; “ nothing can tickle him better than 
to look at curiosities. His mother used to say he never 
was intended for any thing else. Ben always was the 
gentleman of the family. He never did any thing 
hut play on the fife and fiddle, and tinker at rat-traps 
and bird-cages all his life. As I was telling you, it 
was pretty much my doings that he took to painting 
at last. He couldn’t learn any thing at school, and 
and got tired of two or three trades they had put him 
to, bo I took him home to help us along, for as I 
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always say, there never was any body made yet that 
wasn’t good for something, and sure enough, in a 
month or two, a couple of young Englishmen came 
down our way, and he soon found out his latitude. 
They put up at our house, and went roving over the 
country like a couple of crazy fellows, making a picture 
of this and a picture of that, all the scraggy rocks and 
crooked trees they came across, the uglier the better. 
And as to likenesses, they refused to paint husband and 
me for their board, but drew off Polly Stimmel’s three 
little dirty puddings of children, without even letting 
their mother put clean frocks on them; and our old 
Jube, the hostler, the funniest looking, whitest headed 
old negur I ever did behold. Well, Benny saw at 
once that that was the thing for him, and set to work 
to steal their trade, and I let him go on, for I thought 
he might as well follow that as any thing else. It 
seemed from their accounts to be money-making, and 
I told him if they could make a hundred dollars a 
piece out of their rocks, and trees, and old negurs, as 
they said, he surely could get as much for genteel 
likenesses and things that had some sense in them; 
and that as he hadn’t the gift of the gab as they had, 
he should mind a still tongue shows a wise head, and 
never let on, and nobody would know but what he 
had been brought up to the business. So after he 
had practised a little, and learnt the names of the 
things they worked with, he went to the city to buy 
a few for himself and pick up a little there; and in 
three or four weeks he came back, with his hair all 
hanging about his face, and a great broad brimmed 
hat on his head and a knapsack to carry on his back, 
looking as much like a painter as any of them.” 

This was delivered to Cecelia in a tone intended 
to be low, and confidential, but which was still loud 
enough to be heard by every person in the room, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that any one, ex¬ 
cepting indeed, Cecelia herself, who listened with 
shame and vexation, could command an inclination 
to laugh. 

The old lady then looked curiously around the room, 
and catching a glimpse of Cecilia’s embroidery frame 
with a handsome piece of worsted work in it, she 
exclaimed, going towards it, “ So, so, Miss! here’s 
one reason why you and Benny have taken such a 
fancy to each other, you can handle the paint-brush, 
too!” 

“ That is needlework, madam," said Miss Susan. 

“ Needlework! no! why, yes, so it is! and here is 
some just like it on these little—chairs—they seem to 
be.” 

“ Ottomans, ma’am, we call them.” 

“Automatons? well, it’s no matter. I’ts no use 
for me now to begin to learn French names. It 
is very pretty any how. People are as much better 
at sewing now a-days than ever they were, as Ben 
says they are at painting. My girls both learnt to 
work samplers at school, but all the pictures they 
could ever put on them were strawberries, and Adam 
and Eve and the apple-tree.” 

Even Miss SuEan, who had undertaken to extricate^, 
Cecelia from her new acquaintance, could not now re¬ 
strain a smile, and the New York lady to recover her 
gravity, took up one of the new engravings from a 
window-seat beside her, and remarked to her brother, 
“ I have seen the original of this—it is a very fine 
piece by Lawrence.” 

“ Lawrence !” repeated the artist’s aunt; “ well, 

‘ speak of the old boy,’ as I always say! I was just 
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pulling Benny in mind, as we came along, of Law¬ 
rence’s dying speech out of the almanac, 1 Don’t give 
up the ship,’ you know. You can guess well enough 
what we were talking about, Miss;—I see that by 
your face. Never mind; it’s no use to blush about 
it! he has let me into a good many of your secrets. 
No wonder I was in the fidgets to get a sight of 
you. It was as much that as the picture, I assure 
you.” 

Mr. Sanderson frowned, and looked searchingly at 
Cecelia, who was now ready to cry with mortification. 

“ Come on, Benny; its time for me to be going. 
Mind and come to see me, Miss; you will find me at 
the Cross Keys. Ben wanted me to put up at his 
boarding place because it’s more genteel like, but, as 
I always say—what’s the use to think about such 
things ? The landlord of the Cross Keys always stops 
at our house, and one good turn deserves another. 
May be, when you come, you won’t like to go 
through the bar-room alone; I know some of you 
town girls is particular, but when you want to come, 
just let Benny know, and he’ll jump to bring you, I’ll 
warrant him!" 

The other visiters also immediately took leave, 
after having heightened Cecelia’s confusion by cau¬ 
tiously refraining from a Bingle remark, though it was 
apparent how much they had all been amused; and 
Miss Susan reading her feelings in her countenance, 
compassionately forbore comment. 

The next morning, Cato, Miss Susan’s coloured 
man, went, according to appointment, for the portrait, 
which Cecelia now trembled to see. He soon re¬ 
turned, and, with a great many consequential flourishes 
and smiles, leaned it against a chair, while the ladies 
gathered around. 

“ Impossible!—Cato—are you sure ? can this be 
it!’’ exclaimed Cecelia. 

There was not the slightest vestige of any thing in 
it by which it could have been recognized—not even 
in the costume. It exhibited an attempt at classic 
drapery; a sheet of white, stiff and shadowless as 
writing paper, rolled round the bust, with slits at the 
Bides through which the arms stuck straight down 
like pieces of turned timber. The neck had the Eame 
wooden look, resembling nothing so much as the 
pyramidal lid of an old fashioned pump, the round 
knob on top of it resembling the head. The features 
were executed pretty much in accordance with queen 
Elizabeth’s idea, without shads; being lines out of 
all symmetry, with little or no perceptible relief; and 
the hair presented streaks of a numberless variety of 
hues. In short, it would have been difficult to con¬ 
trive a more lamentable and witless caricature. 

“Dear me, Cicy! you never let the young man 
see you with your arms and neck that bare!” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Nancy, indignantly. 

“There certainly must be some mistake,” said 
Miss Susan positively. “ Cato, are you certain that 
this is what the gentleman directed you to bring ?” 

*' Sartain, ma’am, he gin it to me hisself; an’ he 
said I should ’form you, Miss Celiar, he would n’t be 
bo ill-mannerly as to send his bill, only as his landlord 
craved him for money, an’ he was out of pocket.” 

Cecelia was standing in front of the picture, not 
knowing whether to laugh or cry, and as she made 
no move towards the bill, Miss Susan took it from 
Cato and opened it. 

“Preposterous!” she inteijected, in astonishment, 
“look here Cecelia!" 


Cecelia glanced at the bill, which thus appeared: 

“Miss Johnson To Fainting Her Pourtrate seventy, 
five Dollars." 

At that moment there was a knock, and Cato went 
to the door. Cecelia snatched up the portrait and was 
hurrying to put it out of sight, but before she had suc¬ 
ceeded, Gerald Sanderson made his appearance. He 
had called with a message from his sister, determined 
to be as politely indifferent as possible. 

“ I perceive your portrait has come home at last. 
Miss Cecelia,” said he, glancing at the back of the 
canvass which was towards him; “ I hope you will 
allow your friends a sight of it ?” 

At first she was about to refuse, but, on second 
thought, she turned it round to his view, though her 
eyes fell, and her hand trembled as she did so. 

“ That!—nonsense!—you nre quizzing me!” he 
exclaimed, startled out of his formality. 

“ It has, indeed, been sent as Cecelia’s portrait 
returned Miss Susan, seriously. 

“ Absurd!—that for you!—that abominable daub! 
how did he dare—the ignoramus—the impostor!” 
continued the gentleman, quite forgetting himself in 
a burst of lover-like indignation. 

A glance at the ludicrous scene before her, the 
unnatural picture and the group around it—Miss 
Nancy with her expression of indeterminate wonder, 
Miss Susan looking grave vexation, Mr. Sanderson in 
his wrathful attitude, and Cato staring and grinning 
with curiosity behind them, decided Cecelia’s feelings 
at once, and she burst into a long and violent laugh, 
in which, at length, all the others joined. 

“How could I have been ridiculous enough to 
have been so egregiously taken in!” said she, when 
Bhe had a little recovered herself. “ I shall be ashamed 
of myself for life for such a want of discernment— 
for having allowed my own imagination to have so 
imposed upon me!” 

“The painter gen’leman 'sired me to tell you, 
Miss,” interrupted Cato, “ that he’d call presently to 
hear your ’pinion of the picture." 

“ For pity’s sake, dear Miss Susan, don’t let him 
come into the house!" implored Cecelia earnestly; 
“ nothing could ever induce me to see him again.” 

“But about his bill? seventy-five dollars is surely 
too much to throw away upon him;’’ returned Miss 
Susan. 

“He has certainly not had the impudence to ask 
it!” said Mr. Sanderson, laughing. 

“ Oh, yes, Miss Susan! pray give it to him; any 
thing to get rid of him; I think I have that much 
up stairs;” and she was running out for her pocket 
book. 

Mr. Sanderson slopped her. “ If you will commis¬ 
sion me,” said he, “ I shall go immediately and attend 
to the matter, and guarantee to arrange every thing to 
your satisfaction.” 

“Pray do! I shall be for ever obliged to you! 
only do prevent him from coming into my sight 
again!” answered Cecelia, gratefully. 

Mr. Sanderson left the house with renovated hopes, 
and as soon as he had gone, Cecelia took a pen-knife, 
and cut the canvass into inch strips from top to bot¬ 
tom, and gave them to Cato to carry to the fire. 

Her commission was executed so effectually that 
the artist took leave of the village the next day with 
his affectionate relative, and was lost sight of entirely, 
for some time. 

Cecelia remained with her two old friends for 
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better than a year, and proved, on every occasion 
that presented itself, that the memory of her portrait 
was of the greatest benefit to her judgment. Her 
father then came for her, and, after travelling with 
her a season, took her home with him. Some 
months after, Gerald Sanderson followed her, and 
succeeded in bringing her back as a bride. 

While on their return, in stopping to refresh their 
horses at a very small village, Mr. Sanderson directed 


Cecelia’s attention to a house across the rood. There 
was a slatternly looking young woman ironing in it, 
and a young man without coat or shoes lounging on 
a gate before it. His face struck her as familiar, and 
on turning her eyes for a second look, she caught a 
view of a sign above the door, and laughed a little, 
and blushed a good deal to read its inscription— 
Benjamin Meredith, House, Sign, and Portrait 
Painter. 
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THE TREE OF THE VILLAGE WHERE I LIVE. 

BY MRS. HOJPXAHD. 

“Were I in a desert, I would find out wherewith in it to call forth my affections; if I could not do better, I would fasten 
them upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress to connect myself to. I would court their shade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection.”—Ernie’s Sentimental Journey. 


To talk of one’s village now-a-daya is an ambitious 
title; either downright presumption, or inefficient 
imitation, is conveyed to the mind of a reader by the 
yeiy word, and loving, as I have long loved the 
author of “Our Village;” admiring to very enthu¬ 
siasm her delightful pictures of manners and scenery, 
I cannot but feel the awkwardness which belongs to 
my adoption of such a subject— rtimporte! I must 
go on, my Heart must be opened, B not to my beloved 
tree, yet upon it; a very common practice with lovers, 
as all patient listeners know to their cost. 

“Shall I not take mine ease in mine own inn?” 
the very humblest interlocutor has said, from Shaks- 
peare’s time downward, therefore an habitual scribbler 
may be allowed to dilate on the beautiful and excel¬ 
lent—to animadvert on that which charms the eye 
and cheers the heart, though similar subjects have 
been handled by other and better pens. Similar 
subjects I may say, not similar objects; for such a 
tree as the tree of which I speak cannot be seen 
every day, since Mr. Loudon himself, the wise and 
learned, who « speaketh of all things, from the hys¬ 
sop on the wall to the cedar of Labanon,” has him¬ 
self depicted this tree in his magnificent work, as 
unique and beautiful. 

It may be said every village is enriched with trees, 
and different species will attract different tastes. Alas! 
gentle reader, such 18 not the case in mine. I dwell 
in the suburban village of Hammersmith, among 
twelve thousand of my fellow creatures, and although 
there are doubtless groves in the high places of the 
land, as of old, yet the “human face divine,” is of 
much more frequent occurrence than vegetable forms 
of any description. Our church and churchyard, with 
its modest avenue, are endowed with as perfect a cha¬ 
racter of the rural and antique, as I have seen in 
Wales, or Cumberland; but with them, all our pre¬ 
tensions to country characteristics end, at least so 
far as I can see from the windows. To those obb'g- 
ing vehicles of information and intercourse with the 
world, it was my lot to be indebted many weeks, 
(and even months,) in order to obtain any knowledge 
of the village where I had become an inhabitant. 

Imprisonment, however it may be meliorated by 
affection, or soothed by circumstance, is of a depres¬ 
sing nature, and the mind must either have become 
accustomed to it as a habit, or learned to submit to 
it as a duty, before it is enabled to put forth those 
little tendrils of curiosity and sympathy, by which pri¬ 
soners of every description have sought to soften the 
rigour of their destiny. I was not driven to form 
acquaintance with birds,* or insects; to watch with 

__ * The writer cannot forbear to recollect those exquisite 
lines of Mr. Thatcher, supposed to ho addressed by a prisoner 
to his only visitant, a wandering bird. She one day placed 
them in the hands of her better half, when there happened to 
he a few friends with them, to whom he read the lines out of 
the Boston Book, and well remembers that they drew tears 
from cifery eye, whilst every heart murmured applause. 


anxious eye, the return of a mouse, or listen the foot¬ 
step of a keeper, yet easy as was my fate, and blessed 
with companionship, tinder the despotism of influenza, 
I yet obtained a participation of this feeling never 
experienced till then. I gained an acquaintance with 
every chair and table in the house unknown before. 
The sound of the church clock was the voice of a 
welcome visitant, and the recurrence of meal times 
held to be seasons of joy, though no longer desired 
as those of sustenance. Not a single leaf could pro¬ 
ject from the long sterile earth, the long ungenial 
spring, which did not awaken the tenderest anxiety 
for its future welfare. On the church-yard avenue I 
gazed as Antonio might have looked out for his « rich 
argosies,” wondering if the green leaves would ever 
come forth. The jessamine circling my own win¬ 
dows even now, I never hoped to see; despair and 
tenderness took possession of me whenever I looked 
out of my front windows, no wonder I hastened to 
those in an opposite direction, more especially as 
they were larger and lighter. 

And here I saw the Tree, that tree jwr excellence 
which I desire to celebrate, and to prove worthy of 
the honour I solicit. It has not the mingled verdure 
and majesty of the elm, the riches of the oak, the 
grace of the elegant birch, « the lady of the woods;” 
the shining drapery of the walnut, the smooth bark of 
the satin-vested beech, the plumage 'of the chestnut, 
nor many a brilliant quality possessed by other trees; 
it is, nevertheless, the pride of the village, though of 
late perhaps seldom scanned by other eyes than mine, 
who beheld it in my near neighbour’s garden, a spa¬ 
cious and ancient enclosure. 

The tree in question is a “Cedar of Lebanon;” in 
all probability about three hundred years old, and 
although apparently full of all those qualities which 
bespeak the perfection of treehood, may perhaps be 
scarcely in its prime, and capable of living century 
after century, like the glorious race from whence it 
sprung, unscathed by storm, unwithered by time, in 
its changeless hues and firm set branches, exhibiting 
the very ideal of immutability and duration. It stands 
like “ the tree of life in the garden of Eden,” sur¬ 
rounded by the flourishing, the fruitful, the beautiful; 
but all save itself are the fading —it can neither bor¬ 
row the charms of their summer, nor sympathize in 
the losses of their winter, smile at their blossoms, nor 
mourn their decay—it lives in its own calm grandeur 
alone —its sovereignty never dies. 

It is true, that in the autumn months, every por¬ 
tion of its wide spreading branches, (which form a 
perfect vegetable pyramid,) was covered with innume¬ 
rable small white cones, which lay like flowing sheets 
of^ blossoms on the cypress green below, giving un¬ 
wonted gaiety to the majestic mother that bore them. 
These were all swept away on a certain tremendous 
night in October, leaving “ not a wreck behind,” and 
restoring at once that character of unbending firm¬ 
ness, of tranquil protection, and enduring greatness, 
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which stamps it with a royalty devoid of despotism; 
a firmness allied to the unyielding, but not to the 
stem or forbidding—it is a wide spreading, all pro¬ 
tecting republic. 

Having so long, in the hours of a tardy convales¬ 
cence, watched this tree with the same kind of interest 
and sense of possession, Cowper enjoyed when he 
exclaimed, 

“Creation's hairt the world, the world! is mine:'' 

No wonder bo soon as I could go out at all, (being 
kindly permitted by the actual owner,) that I made 
my way to this vegetable wonder, admiring its regu¬ 
larity of form, which is singular, and though seldom 
a beauty in eyes that seek the picturesque, has here 
the charm of consistency. On walking close up to 
the trunk, and looking towards the sky, of which 
glimpses only could be obtained, I was astonished at 
the interlacing of the branches, the gothic groinings, 
(as it were,) of the roof on roof above me; it appear¬ 
ed built for ages, by the glorious Architect of the 
“ great globe itself, and all that it inhabit,” and imme¬ 
diately inflicted, yet not painfully, that sense of humi¬ 
liation, that consciousness of littleness the royal 
Psalmist felt, when he exclaimed, “Lord, what is 
man that thou regardeBt him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him?" 

Nor has this tree less pretensions to the associa¬ 
tions of the past, than physical ones for the admira¬ 
tion of the present, for whilst these long and massy 
arches were circumscribed, and this pyramidal head 
less exalted, beneath its still ample shade many a time 
loitered the master spirit of the age; for whether 
praised or condemned, such unquestionably was Oliver 
Cromwell. 

It is much a fashion to compare this extraordinaiy 
man with the conqueror of our own day, but surely 
if he had the courage, the generalship, the ambition of 
Buonaparte, he had by no means the reckless selfish¬ 
ness, the inveterate obstinacy, the persevering cruelty 
of the Corsican Conqueror? Whilst he maintained the 
honour of his country and properly resisted every 
effort of her enemies; he essayed no foreign conquest, 
enslaved no weak, nor menaced any haughty power. 
If it be said that “ he could wade thro’ slaughter to a 
crown,” it cannot be added that “ he Ehut the gates of 
mercy on mankind;” for he certainly did know where 
to stop; and it is probable that the distressed protest- 
ants, on the continent, would have found him the 
wannest friend that oppression ever knew, if his own 
many troubles, the inevitable consequences of his sins 
and his situation had not tied his hands whilst his 
heart was burning with sorrow for their sufferings, and 
indignation for their foes. 

I love not the Protector, for his royal victim has 
been to me from very infancy, an object on which, in 
the hour of pensive recollection, to linger and to weep; 
but I would do justice to the proud spirit, the com¬ 
manding intellect of him who controlled the storm, 
and in the hour of moral earthquake, saved his suffer¬ 
ing countiy from the horrible and eternally disgraceful 
memorials of revolutionized France, when passing 
through a similar ordeal. There are cases in which 
the general character of human beings too greatly 
resemble each other, and the fanatic of England might 
have resembled the fanatic of France, in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, if he had not been under the 
guidance of a more enlightened and more merciful 
chieftain. 


Away with such scenes and such remembrances! 
they are not for woman to contemplate or woman to 
record; surely the tree from Mount Lebanon may 
awake holier and purer themes for recollection? 

Yes, they inevitably bring to the memory De la 
Martine’s journal, in which the poetry of a heart and 
mind, steeped and saturated in all that inspired the 
bard, and waked into life by the adoration of the 
Christian, may be found; in which every intelligent 
and informed disciple of the cross is interested, and 
yet every tender parent induced in time to forget other 
subjects, save the sorrows of the bereaved father. 
Do they not also bring lord Lindsey’s journal, Mr. 
Carnes’s, and many others before us? but most of all 
perhaps, the situation of that extraordinaiy and truly 
heroic woman, who dates her letters from Mount 
Lebanon itself; who, from the eternal snows which 
rest on the awful summit, from the shade of those 
wild branches which have waved in the wind from 
the very days of David and Solomon, writes as from 
another world, and another age, declaring her claims 
as a Briton, her distresses as a woman, and her situs, 
tion as one who has been the queen of a wild, yet 
powerful and intelligent people, the benefactress of an 
oppressed and suffering race, the patriot who has 
honoured the land of her birth in countries where it 
was unknown or despised, who has united to tho 
knowledge of the West the mysterious learning of the 
East, and must be regarded in both, the most extra¬ 
ordinary woman of our times;—such is Lady Hester 
Stanhope. 

For the last thirty years, I have been a close 
hunter in every work from the land she lived in, for 
anecdotes respecting her, and though they were few 
and far between, for she soon denied herself to idle 
curiosity and malignant ignorance, never could I find 
a single line that tended to impugn the boundless 
benevolence and princely munificence of her heart, the 
nobleness of her spirit, the independence of her mind, 
and the consistent union of her taste and judgment, 
in her choice of abode, and influence among a semi- 
barbarous but grateful race. If she were singular, 
she was not therefore foolish; if her medium for 
obtaining the happiness we all seek, was not that 
which we could, or would have adopted, it was not 
therefore one of caprice or inefficiency, for having 
tried it she has clung to it under the most difficult 
circumstances, and at a period of life when tire ties of 
early attachment usually resume a strong and abiding 
influence, calling us back to home memories and home 
feelings, in a manner we never could expect, seeing 
that the bustle and blaze of meridian life appeared to 
have extinguished them. This proves that she under. 
Btood herself and those around her; that her judg¬ 
ment was as sound as her spirit was enterprising; if 
time, sorrow, or impoverishment, have impaired that 
judgment, who can fail to lament it? would I were a 
Rothschild for her sake, that she might again “ feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked,” and make “ the desert 
blossom like the rose.” 

It is well to have a special regard even for a tree; 
not only for its associations with the past, (which are 
always closely allied to the Bins and sorrows, the 
gleams of virtue and the gloom of error in human his¬ 
tory,) but because our solicitude is to a certain degree 
awakened and exercised for the present, and selfish 
care, by the same rule, banished. The terrible storms 
of lightning and tempest, have threatened the exis- 
tepee, or at least the beauty and strength of my tree 
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night after night, but it still, to my great relief, lives 
and thrives, looks down protectingly on the sweet 
infant that plays beneath its shadow in the glimpses 
of sunshine, and promises to embower her in future 
years j conceal the soft sigh which may be breathed 
to the zephyr which waves through its branches, or 
smile on the love whispered beneath them. 

Yes ! a new world with its joys and sorrows, ambi¬ 
tion and strife will arise around, and still shall the 
incense of “ Araby the blest,” the cedar’s fragrance 
perfume the gale, and the monarch of ages rear his 
commanding head the type of eternity, yet bearing 
affinity with that melancholy cypress sacred to mor¬ 
tality. And perhaps it is well that we should thus 
contemplate it as offering twofold lessons; as belong¬ 
ing to the world that is surrounded with fair flowers; 
and generous fruits, the sense of power and felicity, 
but subject to change and misfortune, cloud and dark¬ 
ness ; thence leading us to think on the world that is 
to come; as the consolation more especially for that 
wintry season of existence, which all expect to expe¬ 
rience, 

We celebrate a new year in the gloomiest portion 
of the circle; perhaps this was adopted by our pious 
ancestors, for the purpose of mingling reflection with 
festivity, and announcing the birth of a new portion of 
time, (when every thing in nature spoke of decay and 
death by way of contrast,) with that state of immor¬ 
tality, when a new heaven and new earth shall appear 
in their glory as an eternal habitation for the right¬ 
eous ; hence they adorned their churches and houses 
with evergreen plants, as the emblems of enduring 
blessedness. 

Having from very infancy almost, a passionate love 
and veneration for trees, I have been wont, in idea, to 
wander through the boundless and trackless woods of 
America, eager to enter some beautiful glade in which 
I could select some especial favourite worthy of my 
homage, and appearing, from its superior height or 
more umbrageous shade, deserving of being deemed a 
temple or a shrine. In this pursuit of fancy, I found 
myself frequently bewildered with the multitude of my 
claimants, and therefore sought to rest my mind on 
some single object. The tree of the Patriarch in the 
plains of Mamra; the tree where Penn made that 
important contract with the aborigines of America, 
(which gave a new people to a new hemisphere,) and 
indeed all other historical trees with the sacrifices 
beneath them. The writers who have spoken of them, 


the lovers who whispered vows beneath them, or the 
heroes who slept beneath them, were all, by turns, of 
infinite interest to me. I really think the trees of the 
prairie rivalled the Red Rover, in my eyes, when 
reading Cooper’s wonderful creations; and every tree 
of Sir Walter’s, became a new proof of his genius, or 
a tender memorial of his country, its virtues, or its his¬ 
tory ; ’tis true, I had a great horror by the same token, 
of having “a country well cleared,” and, therefore, 
always entertained, though very unjustly, a fear lest 
the “ lord of the mountain and the flood" should prove 
barren in that point where I most looked for fertility. 

The venerable mysterious Banian trees of Hindos- 
ton, the Teak trees of America, the Olive trees of 
Palestine, and most of all the Cedar trees of Lebanon, 
having thus by turns awakened the sensitive and ima¬ 
ginative in my nature, no wonder that one of the latter 
brought into the immediate neighbourhood should per¬ 
petuate the workings of fancy, and give to its wan¬ 
dering sallies, “a local habitation and a name.” 
Many a dark browed, though honest puritan prowls 
under the branches of my cedar tree, cogitating on 
awful deeds and fearful times, whilst Sir Nicholas 
Crisp, ere while its owner, and the generous subject of 
an imprisoned king, tries to read in the countenances 
around, Borne spot on which to build hope of his delive¬ 
rance; but no, whether right or wrong in conduct, 
they are alike unyielding, and conscientious; they have 
seized on power and they enjoy its exercise; they are 
highminded but human, and therefore imperfect; never¬ 
theless they are honest fellows, and when the wheel 
has turned, (as turn it will,) they will go forth to plant 
a new world in the wilderness, which like the tree 
beneath which they stand, shall be rife in beauty, firm 
in root, high in intellect, and wide in dominion, whilst 
the younger and long succeeding branches shall pos¬ 
sess a tenderness and flexibility, a grace and elegance 
unknown to their fathers. 

For the present, however, I must bid adieu to my 
tree and my readers, on whom I have certainly 
bestowed “ a portion of my tediousness,” for which I 
ought to apologize; but age is privileged to be garru¬ 
lous on paper, since there the “ sweet voice,” which is 
an excellent thing in woman, can be given in idea 
to all its lucubrations; and I feel certain, that the 
kind friends I now address, will pardon one they have 
long patronized, and even extend their kind conside¬ 
ration to the “ Tree of the village where I live.” 
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The fleet deer has fled to liis high mountain lair, 

No hunter shall follow his footsteps there ; 

Till the inoon*shafts have pierced through the forest-shades 
deep, 

In bis covert of heather tho poor deer shall sleep: 

Such was the mde song that was echoing through 
the westernmost valley of the Tyrol, while the splen¬ 
dour of morning rested on the hills, and when the 
gorgeous dyes of autumn had kindled the forest foli¬ 
age into glory. The person from whom it proceeded, 
was a youth, whose countenance glowed with the 
vigour of health, and whose limbs displayed the 
agility of one familiar with the difficulties of the 
mountain. Uninterrupted by a single cloud, the 
broad beams of the sun were scattered over a sky 
as clear and brightly, blue as the purest sapphire gem 
that ever glowed on the breast of a maiden, and 
paled not a shade of its deepness. On either side of 
the valley, which was long, winding, and profound, 
the dew was yet moist upon the leaves and mountain 
flowers, though the sun was several hours high; the 
stream, indeed, which flowed at the bottom, was not 
reached by the sun-beams, and although where it 
widened into little pools, the blue reflection of the 
sky was visible upon it, one standing below would 
scarcely have imagined that the day had more than 
dawned. It was a scene and time to make one in 
love with the wildness of mountains, with the declin¬ 
ing year, with the advancing day; for the eye was 
gladdened by various magnificence of colour—above, 
the changeless blue—beneath, a vale that seemed the 
eternal treasury of rainbows; the smell was grati¬ 
fied by the odour of health and freshness, and the 
whole frame invigorated by the strength and freedom 
of the upland air. 

The young man who was now descending the 
mountain, had been pursuing the deer, but 'without 
success. The habits of the animal, in that region, 
where long familiarity with the times and seasons of 
the hunter, had taught it how best to shun the period 
of hiB presence in the valley and along its slopes, 
were to descend after dark from the heights among 
which it was enfortressed during the day, and there 
to drink during the night of the streams which flowed 
abundantly, and to browse upon the tender grass, and 
in the morning again to scale the elevation of the 
hills. The sportsman who sought the deer, some¬ 
times looked for him below, by moonlight, but more 
frequently in the early morning, for when the animal 
had ascended to his rocky covert, he was in a region 
inaccessible to the hardiest toil. From such a matu¬ 
tinal excursion, the present huntsman was now re¬ 
turning. 

He was dressed in a green hunting frock, faced 
with fawn-coloured fur, and abundantly covered in 
front and rear with twigs and broken leaves. A 
yellow cord bound the edge3 of the dress, and a de¬ 
vice of the same stuff was wrought upon the breast. 
He wore grey under clothes, and tall buskins of 
chamois leather, for the convenience of climbing the 
rocks. Over one shoulder was slung a quiver of 
arrows, and under the other arm he held an unstrung 


bow, his only weapons of the chase. His counte¬ 
nance was eminently handsome, and his frame, though 
not fully developed, was Bhapely and graceful. His 
air and bearing clearly showed, that whatever might 
be his social station, he possessed, in thought and 
soul, that nobility which does not come by patent. 
Chaunting in a clear and hearty voice, some fragment 
of a rude old hunting song, or some rhyme which 
occurred to him at the moment, as his own feelings 
woven into verse, he was descending into the valley, 
sometimes pausing in irresistible admiration of a wide 
and magnificent view thrown open by a turn in the 
path, or sometimes starting at the sound of game 
among the bushes, and hastily stringing his bow for 
an attack. 

When he reached the plain into which the ravine 
debouched, he paused for a moment and surveyed 
the scene. A circular space of a mile or more in 
diameter, served as a centre from which ran several 
ranges of hills, in various directions. Several castles 
perched among the thick trees, on various eminences 
throughout these different chains, were glittering 
with their chalk-white walls, and streaming banners, 
in brightness and gladness. In the centre of the 
plain were several cottages, occupied by the labourers 
who tilled the valley. A single cottage of meaner 
appearance than the others, stood by itself adjoining 
the termination of the ravine. Towards this the 
youth bent his steps. He took off his quiver and 
bow, and laid them under the rude shed that skirted 
the front of the dwelling, and then opened the door. 
On a bed in the middle of the room, lay a sweet 
and handsome little boy, very pale and thin, and 
with an habitual expression of great suffering in his 
countenance. The apartment indicated on the part 
of its occupants, great penury, though the child ap¬ 
peared to have about him all the comforts which 
could alleviate his condition. 

u Well, Willie, my boy, how do you do, to-day V 
said the stranger, as he took off hiB hat, and walked 
toward him. u I have just come down from the moun¬ 
tain, and called to Bee if I could do any thing for you 
to-day.” 

The boy nodded, and smiled to him as he en¬ 
tered, and said, “ Well, Count, how are you?—No, 
nothing at all, I believe, I am more comfortable than 
usual.” 

It was not till the Count had advanced nearly to 
the foot of the bed, that he saw that a young lady 
whom he had never beheld before, was sitting by the 
head of it. He paused in some embarrassment at 
the recollection of his disordered dress, and the care¬ 
lessness of manner with which he had entered the 
room. He gave one glance towards her, and through 
the portal of that single look, her soft, and sweet, 
and placid beauty entered into his spirit, and sank on 
his heart with a disturbing delight. He was surprised 
and fluttered by the near and sudden presence of a 
countenance so bright and rich, and exquisitely fair. 
He bowed to her with distance and respect, and 
approached the couch with a very different air from 
that with which he had entered the room. 
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Little William, the sufferer who was the object of 
his visit, was the boh of a hardy peasant who had 
long dwelt in great poverty in that small cottage. 
The child, Borne months before, had been following 
his father over the mountains, when the latter was 
attacked by a large stag, who Bprang from a 
thicket before he was perceived. The courageous 
boy sprang forward to assist his father, and received 
from the antler of the animal a severe and dangerous 
wound in the breast, which threw him down upon 
his back insensible. The man, who had no other 
weapon in his hand but a stout club, succeeded with 
that in beating off the animal, rescued his son, and 
bore him home to his cottage. Since that time he 
had lain helpless, and in a condition by no means 
free from danger. The young Count Kalstein, who 
had sometimes employed his father as a guide among 
the hills, became greatly interested in the child, who 
was very intelligent, handsome, and high-spirited, 
though gentle. He sent him every thing that could 
profit or amuse him, and paid him a visit almost 
every evening, and sat with him to cheer his spirits 
with talk about the chase and the woods. This 
time he had happened to call in the morning, and by 
so doing, he met the young lady whose appearance 
so deeply agitated his feelings, 

“ I have just been telling this lady,” said Willie, in 
his thin and plaintive voice, as the Count approached 
and shook him by the hand, “ how kind you have 
been to me, and how you have come and sat with 
me every afternoon, when you would rather be hunt¬ 
ing, I know, or riding, or playing in the great hall. 
But you trill have your reward, Count,” said the 
child as the comers of his lips began to turn down; 
“ if I can’t give it to you, another will.” 

“ Oh, Willie, my boy, you overrate my services 
altogether. 1 have only done what was very agreea¬ 
ble! to me, and, in fact, it amounts to nothing after 
all." 

As the Count spoke, his embarrassed glance was 
met by a large dark eye, whose brilliant gaze was 
slightly dimmed by a gathering tear. The counte¬ 
nance which was directed towards him, though 
blushing with timidness, was marked by a strong 
expression of admiration and sympathy. In the 
new and intimate delight which thrilled through him 
in that moment, he felt that he was more than repaid 
for all the service he had rendered to the boy. A 
spirit seemed to pass through his spirit, with power 
and pleasure, moving it to its depths with a fresh and 
delicious agitation. It seemed to him as if the soul 
that Bat upon that earnest, speaking face, passed 
into himself, and embraced his own inmost soul, 
there to cling and rest for ever. How far whatever 
fate might separate thenceforth their persons, their 
spirits were in that moment wedded in an union that 
for ever made them one. 

The child, with a delicacy of intelligence which 
illness had refined beyond his years, perceived the 
awkwardness in which the parties stood, and that 
something ought to be done by him. He paused for 
a moment, and blushed while he contemplated the 
best manner of performing what he had never, in 
any shape, done before. He then raised his eyes 
to the girl who was sitting at the head of the bed. 

“ Ma’am, let me introduce to you Count Ralstein: 
two persons so kind as you, ought not to be strangers,” 
he added, as if apologizing for what lie had done. 

The Count bowed several times with great devo¬ 


tion. “I am infinitely happy at any thing which 
affords a pretext for associating my name with 
yours." 

Some vague conversation followed, after which 
the lady rose. “ Well, William, I must leave you, I 
believe,” Baid she: “ but before I go, I will prepare 
the pitcher which I promised you.” 

She accordingly began to make arrangements for 
fabricating some kind of liquor for the refreshment 
of the little invalid. The Count was on every side 
of her, anticipating every thing that was wanted, 
bringing water, handing spoons, smelling, tasting, and 
making as much talk as possible. The mixture was 
at length finished, and placed by the bed of the child, 
on a little table, and the young lady took leave of 
her patient. She was about to Bay adieu to the 
Count, when that personage discovered that he was 
obliged to go at the same moment, and bidding Will 
good bye, they went out of the cottage together. 

11 What a delightful little boy that is ! is he not!" 
said the Count. 

“ Oh yes, delightful. I quite love him.” / 

“ Oh, I entirely love him," replied the Count. 

“ Did you ever study geometry ?" said the Count, 
after a pause. 

“ I have." 

“ Do you remember the first axiom ?—I wish it 
held true in moral matters, that those who hold a 
certain relation to a third person, must hold the same 
relation to one another.” 

His companion looked grave, as if she would not 
understand. 

u What I mean,” said the Count, “ is, that I wish 
you would suffer me, as proxy and sponsor for my 
iittle friend, to return you the sentiment you express 
for him.” 

The girl said nothing, and the Count said no more. 
Upon reflection, indeed, he was shocked at what he 
had said. He was appalled at what seemed such 
disgusting presumption. Truly she must think him 
a monster of impudence—a paragon of forwardness. 

After a few moments the girl turned towards the 
group of cottages which filled the centre of the plain. 
“ I will bid you good morning ; your way, I believe, 
does not lie by mine.” 

“ Permit me to hope,” said the Count with earnest- 
ness, “ that I have not offended you.” 

“ You have not.” 

“ Do you live in one of those cottages 1” 

“ I cannot tell you in which, and I would rather 
that you did not follow me." 

She walked on, and the Count remained. He felt 
an intense desire to know in which of those houses 
she lived, and he might have ascertained into which 
she entered, by standing where he was. But it was 
plain that she did not wish to be observed, and he 
felt that he was put upon his honour not to follow 
her even with his eye. He ran back to the cottage 
which they had left. 

“ Willie, my darling,” said he, “ I want you to tell 
me all about that pretty lady. What is her name, 
and where does she live ?" 

“Why Count," replied the hoy, with an arch 
smile at his friend’s anxiety, “ I know no more about 
her than you do. She came here the day before 
yesterday for the first time, and said she had not 
before heard of my accident.’’ 

“Do you know nothing about her?" reiterated 
the Count. 
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uI only know that she is very lovely and beautiful; 
and that you know, Count, as well as I do. I am 
inclined to think, however, that she lives across the 
mountain, in the opposite valley.” 

The Count took up his bow and crossed the plain 
towards his father’s castle. Separated from the 
being in whom he was engrossed, he had no hope of 
satisfaction till the next day brought around a pros¬ 
pect of again meeting her whose memory absorbed 
his thoughts. He shot all his best arrows off into 
the adjoining valley, but not finding himself much 
relieved by that exercise, he threw himself upon the 
grass to think and dream about this peerless lady. 

The image which presented itself to the mind of 
the young Count, as he lay gazing upon the blue sky 
with half Bhut eye, was that of a fair youthful girl, 
whose features, bust, and form, presented a statuesque 
roundness and proportion. Though the fulness of 
her face bespoke high health, her complexion was 
delicate. She was about eighteen years—the same 
age with his lordship; but her stature was rather 
shorter than belonged to those years. Her hair was 
dark and glossy, and curled discreetly behind an ear 
whose snow-white smallness would have delighted 
tlte heart of the Pasha of Yanina. Her eye, dark 
and wonderfully large, was pensive rather than pas¬ 
sionate, spiritual, rather than splendid. There was a 
certain gravity in her features, which was partly the 
sensitive reserve of one whose delicacy shrank from 
promiscuous sympathy, and partly was a personal 
timidness. Her smile was almost painfully sweet, 
and had the appearance of being somewhat forced. 
If depth of intellect is graven upon the brow, and 
strength of character dwells upon the more promi¬ 
nent features beneath it, purity of heart is marked 
upon the lip. That portion of the face, in this case, 
denoted a spirit gentle, even to tenderness, delicate, 
almost to morbidness. The soul of man nor woman 
has no secrets: whether within the hidden heart 
there nestle the dove-eyed sisters, purity and peace, 
or there cower lonely lusts and brotherless sensuality, 
their presence is, to the observing eye, emblazoned 
on the face: no act is done, no passion felt by man 
which does not leave its mark upon the countenance 
for ever j to them that can interpret the thoughts that 
are wrapt in thingB, the glance is a telegraph of in¬ 
ward truths, the manner is a moral history. If the 
Count had not met his fair friend engaged in a mission 
of kindness, he would have been certain, from the 
placid Bweetness of her face, and the utter absence 
of every token of vanity and self, that within that 
lovely form there was fittingly enshrined the spirit of 
an angel. As the little lord lay upon his back among 
the grass, and gave himself up to the delicious play 
of his feelings his seething fancy sent up a hundred 
shapes cognate to the impression which he had of 
her character; sometimes it was the picture of a seraph 
clothed in cloth of silver; sometimes of a soft statue 
from sunny Greece; sometimes of a 

Swan, whose majesty prevailing 
O’er breozciess water on Locarno’a lake, 

Bears him on whilo proudly sailing, 

He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake: 

but it was always some image of light, and grace, 
and innocence. 

The Count spent the day in an ecstacy of con¬ 


fused delight, and when the following morning had 
arrived, he ran down to the cottage where he had 
met the beautiful stranger; but she was not there. 
He lingered till noon, but she came not. The pain, 
the desolate dejection, which oppressed his heart as 
he wandered homeward, first told him how deeply 
his spirit was possessed by her presence. He re¬ 
turned to the casde, and was sitting in the hall in a 
dreary mood, when his father called him into his 
private room to communicate to him some important 
intelligence. This was, that he had that day con¬ 
cluded an agreement of marriage with the Duke 
of Walcheren between his daughter and the Count; 
and he offered him his congratulations upon the 
honour of an alliance with so distinguished and 
powerful a family. He added that it would be proper 
that they should set out on the following morning to 
visit the bride elect in her father’s castle on the 
opposite mountain. 

When the Count was left to his own reflections, 
and to the pain which was created by the near pros¬ 
pect of being for ever separated from the fascinating 
creature who filled his fancy and his heart, his 
understanding for the first time felt the fetters in 
which his passions had hopelessly bound him. 
Hitherto he had only felt, and his intellect had not 
taken cognizance of the relation which his being 
had contracted. To imagine that he never again 
would see her—that the light of her love was to 
be for ever withdrawn from the landscape of his 
life, and the dreary gloom of spiritual solitude 
succeed—to blot from the mirror of his soul that 
image which .alone gave beauty to his days, and a 
rich glory to his consciousness—to pluck out from 
his heart that dart of hope whose entrance had stung 
him into delicious pleasure, but whose backward 
movement #sould be barbed with agony—was a bitter 
suffering to the youth. His Bpirit was a gentle one, 
and he could not dream of resisting his father’s order. 
He had ever been dutiful and devoted to hia parent, 
and a grief from that hand seemed like a wrong. He 
bitterly regretted the fate that had made him noble; 
for if instead of a castle on the hills he had owned a 
cottage in the valley, he might have wedded whom 
he liked, and in possession of the sweetness of a 
sincere love, his happiness might have been as emi¬ 
nent then, as his station was painful now. Unfortu¬ 
nate condition of the great! wherein personal 
inclination must yield to a propriety contrived by 
others, and the happiness of the individual heart be 
sacrificed to the expediency of general regulations. 
As the Count reclined upon his couch, and reviewed 
the calamity which was about to fall on him, and 
which he could not feel that he deserved, the Btrife 
and distress of his spirit found relief in tears. He 
rose and knelt at the shrine of his guatdian saint, 
and as he poured forth a manly prayer for strength 
and guidance, he felt himself elevated above the 
weakness of uncontrolled emotion, and satisfied to 
part with passion, and submit himself to the healthful 
discipline of duty. He felt assured that the sen¬ 
timent of conscious right would sustain him under 
the privation it was his destiny to endure. As he 
returned from his orison, he passed an open window 
through which, in all the brightness of autumnal 
luxury, lay the scene through which he had passed 
from the little cottage in company with her whom he 
never more must see. Returning love Bhot one 
quick, deep sigh through his heart, and the flood of 
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all his former feeling rolled back over his spirit. He 
sank upon his seat in the tumult of an agonizing 
spirit. 

The next morning he rode over with his father to 
the castle of the Duke of Walcheren. When they 
entered the great hall, they were informed by the 
butler that the Duke was in the armory, and that his 
daughter was alone in the front saloon. 

“ X will give you the pleasure of presenting yourself 
to her,” said his father, the Baron, “ while I seek the 
Duke—as you are expected, you will not need any 
announcement.” 

In picturing to himself the character and appear, 
anee of the person who was chosen to be his bride, 
the Count had conjured up a figure of mere deformity, 
a hard-featured, shrill.voiced, frigid, unsympathizing 
woman, whose simple aspect would be revolting to 
him. He was so desolate in feeling, that when his 
father left him he could almost have wept. The 
attendant opened the door of the saloon, and the 
Count went forth with as heavy a heart as ever a 
criminal walked to execution. In imagining the 
shape and countenance which his gaze would encoun¬ 
ter, he had grown so nervous that he thought with 
horror of the first glance which he should cast upon 
this fearful being; and accordingly when he beheld 
dimly a female dress at the other end of the apart¬ 
ment, he cast his eyes upon the ground, and advanced 
towards her, absolutely destitute of courage enough 
to look up. 

“ Count, have you seen our friend Willie, to-day ?” 
said a clear, airy voice, whose soft and gushing tones 
pierced to the ground of his heart. 


He started and raised his eyes. Like the sun-light 
flashing over a wintry landscape, a thrill of joy ran 
through his spirit, for in all the lustre of her peerless 
beauty, the lady of his love was sitting before him. 

“ Oh! this is too delicious to be real. Are you 
indeed the daughter of the Duke ?” 

“ His only daughter.” 

The young Count kneeled down and took her 
soft hand and pressed it to his lips, then raised his 
eyes and gazed on her with fervour and delight. He 
could not express the emotions which rendered him 
the happiest man on earth. 

Need we linger on a scene like this ? or paint the 
joy that ensued when duty was rewarded and innocence 
made happy ? Need we tell of the frequent visits which 
they paid in after days to the cottage where they first 
had met, and of the dearness in which Willie was 
held by both? Of the days of gladness during 
which they wandered among the leafy hills, and re. 
dined in the pleasant vallies—of the hours of ecstacy 
in which they gazed together on the setting sun, or 
from the castle turrets looked out upon the rising 
moon? 

When virtue weaves the flowry chaplet of young 
affection, and the fire of mutual passion is kindled at 
the lamp of purity— 

When love is an unerring light. 

And joy its own security— 

then is the richest pleasure of humanity poured 
out—then is the most heavenly aspect of our life 
exhibited. 
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THE WIFE AND SISTER. 

X TALE, -BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS. 

“A something light as air—a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 

Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch, like this hath shaken, 

And ruder words will soon rush in, 

To spread the breach that words begin: 

And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day; 

And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said; 

’Till fust declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone.”— Moore. 


Eveline Delancy and her sister Marian were or¬ 
phans. Early in life they had been deprived of a 
mother’s care, but that loss had been supplied, so far 
ag it may ever be, by the watchful and tender love 
of their father. At the period when our story opens, 
lie had been dead for three years: he had been called 
away in the very prime of life, at a time when his 
protection and advice were all important to these, 
his only children. It was one of this good man’s 
weaknesses—I pray you, gentle reader, was it a 
weakness ?—to wish most anxiously that the home he 
had loved from boyhood, his father’s home! should 
never pass away from his family. Therefore, he had 
willed, that his ample fortune should be equally divided 
between his two daughters; but unto the child who 
was first married, the mansion and surrounding pro¬ 
perty were to go, charged with his dying and earnest 
injunction, to make it her home for ever. He had 
also desired the sisters might live together until both 
were settled in life. They had little disposition to 
leave the old home of their youth, endeared to them 
by recollections mingled of much happiness and of 
sorrow—sorrow for the kind hand that had minis¬ 
tered to their wants, for the warm heart that had 
shared in all their pleasures. Very tenderly did the 
orphans cherish the memory of their dead father, and 
it was sad, but sweet happiness to remember, and 
obey his wishes. Mrs. Stanmore, a sister of Mr. 
Delaney’s, had been invited to reside with them; as 
a companion, adviser, and faithful guide she was in¬ 
valuable ; but her position was one of some delicacy, 
and she carefully abstained from obtruding her ser¬ 
vices, lest she might discover in her fair nieces, a 
disposition not to receive unsolicited advice. Three 
years of close womanly intercourse, had opened her 
eyes to faults of character in Marian, that had escaped 
the attention of the less observing father. Marian 
was the youngest, and most favoured child, spoiled 
by the elder sister as well as parent; she did not love 
reading, or the pleasures it brought; she had not been 
taught reflection by suffering; the uncorrected faults 
of the heart lost none of their strength as years went 
by, and twenty summers had passed lightly, and 
lovingly over the maiden at the period of which 
we speak. Mrs. Stanmore had much influence with 
her nieces, but her companionship was chiefly with 
Eveline; their pursuits were alike, there was much 
of sympathy between them, and Eveline was quiet, 
and thoughtful beyond her years; she loved books, 
and the knowledge they brought had enabled her to 
correct the faults parental indulgence had fostered, to 


control her feelings, somewhat too ardent and impas¬ 
sioned, but always generous and lofty, The friend¬ 
ship of Mrs. Stanmore had been to Eveline of un¬ 
speakable advantage, and pleasantly that deep debt 
of gratitude, mingled with the love she bore her, every 
day becoming more and more like unto that affection 
she had cherished in times past for her father. 

The country seat occupied by the Delaneys was 
one among the many fine dwellings that skirt the 

beautiful city of-■. It was in a large, and pleasant 

room, opening out into a lawn that looked like a 
picture from “ fairie land.” The smooth grass was 
downy and soft as green velvet u meet for monarch’s 
foot” around, and on every side, was rare shrubbery, 
laden with the flowers of early summer. The lofty 
shade trees had gathered their branches together, and 
the sun broke faintly through the luxuriant bough% 
touching tree and flower, with a newer beauty ere 
he sank to rest. It was evening time; the low otto¬ 
man was drawn to the open door, and the sisters sat 
thereon. How dark and thoughtful was the eye of 
that pale elder girl i A something there was of sor¬ 
row—of present trial in Eveline Delaney’s counte¬ 
nance. The lip and cheek were tinged with a faint 
and changing colour, and oft-times the noble brow 
would contract as if from sudden pain; but there 
seemed a strong -mastery over the spirit—firmness 
of purpose and determination in the lines of that fair 
and beautiful face. When she smiled upon her 
young sister, it was almost wondrous to note, the 
change—that gentle and loving smile—it came over 
her face as you may have seen a ray of sunshine upon 
a glorious picture, turning into fight and beauty that 
which was even beautiful before. Marian had a face 
like a Hebe, all loveliness and light, every thought, 
and feeling coming up into the sparkling eyes, and 
spreading over the bright features. She had the clear, 
transparent skin, the rosy lips, and blooming cheeks, 
that are so beautiful in the “ spring time.” And her 
voice, so sweet and gentle; it was like the tones of 
soft music when it comes over the water in the “ still 
evening time.” . 

Fondly they loved each other, as only orphans 
love, cut off from all nearer ties; and this evening 
was one of peculiar interest unto both; on the mor¬ 
row Marian Delancy would become a wife. But 
apparently the maiden looked forward with trust, and 
confidence, you could not doubt her happiness, even 
if it had not found words: 

« Sister! dear Eva! is not this a sweet evening ? 
How bright yonder sunset! How glorious the green 
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trees I and oh! how very, very beautiful, the fair 
flowers!” Eva looked tenderly upon her, and she 
smiled one of her radiant smiles as she said; 

“ Lovely flowers are the smiles of God’s goodness* 
was once beautifully said, my Marian, Was not 
that bringing very near unto us, the goodness of our 
Creator? The fair, familiar things that adorn the 
smiling earth, have ever a . hidden meaning to the 
feeling and grateful heart.” 

“ I do indeed think so,” said Marian, thoughtfully, 
«yet I doubt, Eva, if I have any real sympathy with 
you, even at this moment; at rare intervals these 
things come over my spirit, like a spell that has 
power to move my inmost soul; in a moment they 
are gone; I seek not to recall them; and have no 
pleasure in them.” 

“Your mind has been elsewhere,” said Eveline, 
“yours is the season for enjoyment, and you have 
given up your time and thought too entirely to that 
one object. Hereafter you will find there is more 
real satisfaction in one day of self improvement, than 
in many months devoted alone to pleasure.” 

Marian looked archly at her sister, and her sunny 
face beamed brightly through smiles and dimples, as 
her laugh rang out clear and sweet, the very echo 
of the heart’s joyousness: “Never hope to see me 
wiser, Eva dear. Such as I am, I will remain 
through all the days of my life. I never took to 
books naturally—O! how I hate them, dull, stupid, 
and prosy! Who would not rather gallop over the 
hill side on my charming pony, or dance at the merry 
midnight ball, or a thousand other things I could 
mention, more delightful in every way, than to pore 
over a book till one’s eyes ache, and one’s mind is 
weary from an over accumulation of ideas ?” 

“It cannot be always thus;” and Eveline sighed 
heavily; “the time for these things will soon be gone, 
and your old age will be without honour, unless you 
have that within yourself, that under every variety of 
circumstance, will constitute your chief happiness. 
And is there not another reason, my Marian, why 
you should love books and the knowledge they bring? 
Would you not make a better wife to one whose 
chief pleasure is in literary pursuits ?” 

There was a something of scorn, of irony, in the 
voice, and a shadow upon the fair face of Marian 
Delaney, as she answered: 

“ Mordaunt has chosen me advisedly, and knowing 
my indifference now, he must even bear with it here¬ 
after. He is not the first man who has chosen a silly 
wife, nor will he be the last, or the world will strange¬ 
ly alter.” 

“Silly!” exclaimed Eveline, “it is because you 
have abilities, and neglect them, I grieve so much. 
Oh! Marian, you might be all we wish, and more, 
far more, if you would but make exertion! Try, will 
you not, for my sake?” 

“No! not for your sake—not for any one, will I 
ever try,” said Marian, passionately; “I will not do 
that which I dislike. Heigho! how I have been tor¬ 
mented all my life to do that which I hate!” 

And therein was the secret. At a very early age, 
Mr. Delaney had compelled his daughters to study, 
and the whole management of their education had 
• been so injudicious, as regarded the force work, that 
it was only surprising, both girls did not dislike books, 
with all their attendant horrors, of close confinement, 
and long lessons learned without spirit or interest. 

* Wilberforce. 


So long as Marian was in school, which was until 
the death of her father, she submitted to that which 
she knew was inevitable; but from that time, no en¬ 
treaties could induce her to take any part in the lite¬ 
rary pursuits of Mrs, Stanmore and Eveline, She 
looked back with feelings of irritation and contempt, 
to pursuits that had never been rendered pleasant 
unto her; that she had never been taught to love. 
Her amount of knowledge was of course considera¬ 
ble, but from disuse, not very available. She was 
totally unlike Eveline, who, thoughtful beyond her 
years, and, from the first, fond of reading, had, with 
Mrs. Stanmore’s assistance, made far more than ordi¬ 
nary progress, even after that critical time in a young 
lady’s life when “ her education is finished!” Marian 
Delaney was very fond of society, and much of her 

time was spent in-city. At one period she had 

lengthened her visit from day to day, until two months 
were gone; being so near her home she was very 
frequently there, and usually accompanied by Mor¬ 
daunt Leslie, who resided in town. As the period 
for her return home approached, Mr. Leslie was call¬ 
ed unexpectedly to a distant part of the state, where 
he was detained much longer than he had at first anti, 
cipated. On his return he found Marian had gone 
south, with a party of her friends, accompanied by 
Mrs. Stanmore. Mordaunt Leslie loved—his was a 
first love, strong, passionate, engrossing. Circum¬ 
stances alone had prevented an explanation with 
Marian ere his departure, and now, when he return¬ 
ed, and found her gone, it was natural he should 
seek her sister. Should he not hear of Marian? and 
ofttimes talk of her? “ True love” has subsisted upon 
less aliment than this. With a heart preoccupied, 
Mordaunt Leslie yielded himself wholly to the plea¬ 
sure he received from the society of one so gifted as 
Eveline. Partly from disinclination, partly from ill 
health and low spirits since her father’s death, Eve¬ 
line had gone very little into the gay world. To be 
thrown thus into companionship, and even familiar 
intercourse, with one whose mind so nearly assimi¬ 
lated to her own, was a dangerous trial for Eveline. 
Unconscious of his partiality for Marian, her affec¬ 
tions were entangled before she even suspected the 
nature of her own feelings; and when the truth open¬ 
ed to her mind, it was with a mingling of many 
strong and passionate emotions. Alas for her! the 
young and gentle; there was a faint whispering in her 
bosom, that made her heart flutter, and sink like a 
guilty thing—“thy love will never meet with ade¬ 
quate return!” But she shut her ears to the sound; 
wilfully she closed her eyes; she, who had turned 
aside coldly from the world’s homage, was bound 
hand and foot in the fetters that are so fearfully 
strong, and so terrible to break! Her judgment was 
blinded; Eveline was self-deceived; fondly she recalled 
the many things he had said, indicative of respect, of 
admiration, for herself. Surely they had their foun¬ 
dation in the same attachment, that burned like the 
“ lava flood,” in her own bosom? Eveline possessed 
great self-command; rarely in her life had she suffer¬ 
ed emotion to master her outwardly; well for her 
that it was so—that Mordaunt Leslie never suspect¬ 
ed the truth—it soothed her pride in after days—-it 
restored her self-respect. Marian Delaney returned; 
and Leslie wooed her for his wife, with all his noble 
gift of intellect, his keen appreciation of character, 
his desire for sympathy with the companion of a life¬ 
time, he loved Marian Delaney; loved her as men 
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love, when their nature pure and uncorrupted, poura 
itself out upon woman for the first time. And Eve¬ 
line saw it all, with such feelings as only those who 
have thus suffered may ever fully appreciate; yet she 
bore up proudly, as the Spartan boy of old, when the 
fierce animal beneath his garment was preying upon 
his vitals; but the colour faded away from her cheek; 
from her lips the fresh hue of health and happiness 
departed; and her rounded and fine form lost its full 
proportions. In a moment of anguish she had told 
all to Mrs. Stanmore, and that faithful friend had 
taught her something better than endurance—to con¬ 
quer. It was a long and fearful struggle, but it was 
in silence. Seasons changed while it passed; spring, 
with its world of scented flowers, its soft sunshine 
and balmy breath, came soothingly over the worn 
spirit of Eveline Delaney; gentler thoughts, and more 
subdued feelings sprang up in her heart. She longed 
to go forth and hold communion with the “ voice of 
universal nature.” Such communion was fraught with 
inexpressible peace to her mind; and the long, solitary 
walks, gave to her pale cheek something of the colour 
of other and happier days. We have seen that Eve¬ 
line spoke to Marian of her coming marriage; she 
betrayed no emotion, neither did she excite suspicion 
of the truth in the mind of Marian, and in this she 
was indeed very fortunate. Suspicion was the shadow 
upon that young girl’s character; it came over all 
that was otherwise so fair and beautiful, as you may 
have seen a dark cloud over a smiling sky, but hither¬ 
to they had been April clouds, succeeded by the sun¬ 
shine of a disposition so gentle, a heart so warm and 
affectionate, that all memory of the cloud passed from 
the minds of those who loved her. 

The morning came that made Marian Delaney a 
bride. Side by side, they stood together; she in her 
bright and girlish beauty, by the stately man of years; 
and God’s minister pronounced them man and wife ; 
one until the grave severed the bond that bound 
them! They went forth happy, and trusting; had 
their trust been alike unto the end, they had not 
drank of the bitter waters in store for them. 

The carriage was at the door to bear away the 
bride; it was only for a brief time, and the tears that 
filled her eyes sprang from no parting sorrow, they 
were rather April showers, through smiles, that played 
like sunshine over her beautiful face. Eveline stood 
upon the staircase, and awaited Marian’s coming; 
and when that young wife looked up into her sister’s 
face, and saw how very pale she was, and how suffer¬ 
ing, she threw her arms around her neck exclaiming 
with a burst of passionate feeling: 

“ Oh, Eveline, you have been to me the truest, and 
the best of friends, and the love I have borne thee, I 
will bear thee ever sister, none other shall be nearer 
or dearer!” 

Eveline folded her arms closely around her, and 
drew her to her bosom: 

“ God bless thee, Marian Leslie, my sister! after 
your husband, always love me best, I ask no more!" 
and gently Eveline released her and gave her unto 
Leslie, who smiled, although his eyes moistened with 
tears as he said: “ I would thank you if I could, 
Eveline, for very dear indeed unto me is the first 
place in the heart of Marian Leslie!” 

They were gone: Eveline stood still, leaning over 
the staircase, until the sound of the carriage wheels 
sounded afar off, and then died away in the distance. 
A faintness came over her, a dimness of sight, tilings 


grew shadowy and indistinct before her, she felt 
herself falling, when an arm was passed around her, 
and a voice she loved fell upon her ear: “ Lean upon 
me, my dear niece; we will go to my room.” Ah! 
how magical was the influence of those few words! 
Tears gushed from the eyes of Eveline—warm tears, 
relieving the heart’s oppression, the first she had 
wept that long and trying morning. She was not 
alone then, not without sympathy and woman’s lov¬ 
ing tones to comfort her. When they entered the 
room, Mrs. Stanmore closed the door, and seated 
Eveline upon the sofa; the unfortunate girl clasped 
her hands together and wept bitterly: 

“ Oh! aunt, I have been miserably deceived—fool 
that I have been, I love him yet; is it not eating my 
heart out ? Love, strong, unconquered—aye, terrible 
in its strength! Oh! that I might be alone—alone, 
where I might never look upon one that it is fearful 
guilt to love! Give me comfort, for my heart is 
losing firmness to struggle longer!” Eveline’s head 
sank down, and Mrs. Stanmore drew her gently into 
her arms, suffering her to weep unrestrainedly for 
many moments; at length she said: 

“ Is there not much comfort, Eveline, in the know¬ 
ledge, that unrequited love may always be conquered, 
if exertion be made, and long continued?” But Eve¬ 
line’s heart was full of bitterness, and she answered 
almost in scorn: “ Then you think it easy to conquer 
such feelings as I suffer from, even now 7" 

“ I did not say easy—at all times it is possible, for 
a well regulated mind, like your own, to conquer a 
misplaced attachment.” 

“ Thank you, my dear aunt! Oh, thank you for 
that! If it should indeed be so, if I could but look 
upon him, and say unto mine own heart in all honour, 
and truth ‘ I love him as a sister, and only thus,’ how 
blessed I should be!" She ceased speaking, and 
there was a long silence. Mrs. Stanmore felt unwilling 
to interrupt the self communion that seemed already 
soothing Eveline into peace. “ Tell me, Eva,” she 
said at last, “what your thoughts were just now; 
there was something in your eye that spoke of hap¬ 
piness.” 

« Of my mother!” said Eveline, faulteringly, “ and 
my thoughts were, that her virtuous memory should 
never be disgraced by her child!” She drew from her 
bosom as she spoke, a plain gold case, and unclasped 
it: “ See, it is her picture! When I look into her 
soft and loving eyes, it is as though my mother were 
here to guard me! It has lain next my heart since 
childhood, I am unworthy now to wear it; take it 
then, my dear aunt, and when I ask it at your hands, 
you will know that Eveline Delaney has conquered 
this unfortunate attachment.” 

“ Bless you, my own dear girl!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stanmore, warmly, “ it needed but this resolution to 
effect the proudest of all triumphs, a triumph over 
self. And believe me, Eveline, you will find the task 
easier than you now believe it to be; it is but the 
excitement of to-day, stirring up old feelings, not yet 
entirely subdued, that has caused your present dis¬ 
tress. To-morrow, you will be surprised at your own 
calmness.” 

And so it proved; Eveline profited much by her 
aunt’s counsel—more by her own anxiety to do right; 
and when, after an absence of six weeks, Leslie and 
Marian returned, she was almost surprised at the 
slight emotion she experienced. 

Mr. Leslie’s profession was the law; his days. were. 
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generally spent in town, his evenings almost constantly 
at home. He was fond of business; devoted himself 
assiduously to it; little regarding the burden and the 
toil, if he could win the eminence he so ardently desired. 
He was now eight-and-twenty years of age, and 
there was every prospect of honour and success in 
store for him. In Mordaunt Leslie’s manner there 
was a quiet and calm uniformity, that rarely varied 
except on very exciting occasions. His mind was 
highly cultivated; his deportment polished, and pleas¬ 
ing, yet somewhat grave, and often abstracted. It 
was difficult to draw his attention from any subject 
that deeply engrossed him, and already it had struck 
Marian with something like surprise, that she was 
not now as in other days, the sole object of his 
thoughts. She loved him too well, not to make 
excuse; and when she looked upon his high and 
proud brow—his dark eye, whose lofty expression 
she had likened to the eagle’s, when his eyrie is built 
beyond all that is earthy or degrading, she felt there 
would be moments, when absorbing thought must 
cause even the wife of his bosom to be forgotten; 
and there came a strange mingling of pride in her 
love, that soothed even while it pained her. “ Men 
seek their opposites," I know.not if it be so; certain 
it is, the glad laugh, the bright smile, and bounding 
of Marian Leslie, were “ sweetest music” in the ears 
of her husband j yet were they very different in mind 
and character. 

Autumn came; the evenings lengthened, and grew 
chilli shutters were closed, and the curtains drawn; 
lamps lighted and fire burning brightly upon the 
hearth. Occupations change with the seasons, books 
came next, and sewing; cheerful conversation, and 
the drawing out of all the information that each had 
garnered for a season of need. Let us look at the 
home circle around the table. Mrs. Stanmore has 
the quiet and sympathising expression, peculiar to 
those whose enjoyment is chiefly derived from the 
happiness of others; and Eveline—there is not a 
shadow upon that fine face; principle has triumphed, 
and suspended to the chain about her neck is her 
mother’s miniature! Ah! can it be that Marian is 
the least joyous of them all ? There is a shade of 
vexation, of annoyance in her countenance, some¬ 
times visible for a moment, and gone as quickly; and 
oftenest it steals over that bright face, when Mrs. 
Stanmore, Eveline, and Leslie, are most animated, 
and most engaged in conversation; there was a per¬ 
petual well-spring of communion between them, and 
many things they talked of that were unto Marian 
“ a sealed book,” and she felt very bitterly it was so. 
It was not till now, Marian felt her own deficiencies, 
but loving her husband so passionately, it struck her 
painfully how little of his happiness she constituted 
in comparison with Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline. 
Leslie often spoke of the enjoyment he received from 
those quiet evening hours. It was the green spot in 
his existence, over which the toil and anxieties of 
active life might never cast their shadow. If he 
noticed that Marian did not join in them, it was 
without pain; he was happy that she sat by his side, 
sewing or listening as might be, scarcely observing 
the little interest, or curiosity she felt in what was 
going on. She soon wearied, then grew cold and 
indifferent, Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline abstained 
from advice, so often had they urged upon Marian 
the necessity of cultivating her mind, they feared 
again to renew a subject that now might be unplea¬ 


sant to her; it did not escape their observation that 
she was displeased Leslie should enter so absorbingly 
into pursuits she could not share. Mordaunt was 
quite unconscious of giving offence; he could not but 
notice as time wore on, that a great alteration had 
come over the spirits of his young wife; he was at a 
loss what to attribute it to, and his inquiries appear¬ 
ing to give offence, he ceased them altogether. It 
was about this time Charles Stanmore, a nephew of 
Mrs. Stanmore’s husband, visited the Leslies; he was 
from the South, his place of residence. To a fine 
face and form, polished manners and cultivated mind, 
Charles Stanmore united a frank, ingenious, and warm 
hearted disposition. Of an ardent temperament, and 
quick sensibility, he soon gained upon the affections 
of the family; strict integrity of character, and a nice 
sense of honour, that kept him far from every species 
of meanness, always preserved to Stanmore the friend¬ 
ship of those he loved. And in this instance he felt 
more than common anxiety to win the esteem of Mrs. 
Stanmore’s friends; perchance for Eveline Delaney’s 
sake, for feelings stirred within him as he looked upon 
her, such as he had never felt unto woman before. 
Eveline suffered much, very often now; it was tod appa¬ 
rent that Marian regarded her with a feeling so near 
akin to jealousy, she shuddered to think of it. She made 
efforts to avoid Leslie, but they were unsuccessful; 
indeed it was impossible to do .60, living as they did 
so much together, and Eveline shrank from bringing 
upon herself the marked observation of Leslie. 
Ashamed and indignant that Marian should suspect 
her of aught bo unworthy, she yet exerted herself to 
conceal the truth from Mordaunt. She knew his 
honest, upright, and perfectly unsuspecting nature, 
and she feared, with justice, he would visit with scorn 
and contempt such feelings, though he found them in 
his own Marian. Still, there was no manifestation 
of more than ordinary emotion in Marian, save cold¬ 
ness. Leslie dreamed not of the truth, and he ques¬ 
tioned his wife of the change in her conduct, and 
the cause; strange, when her heart throbbed as 
though it would have burst from her bosom, she 
mastered every outward sign of anguish, and said 
calmly: “ I beg you will give yourself no anxiety on 
my account; be assured there is nothing the matter 
with me.” The manner of the answer pained her 
husband exceedingly; moreover it chilled him; he 
had begun with a heart full of tenderness, and a 
portion of Marian’s coldness seemed transmitted to 
himself. Had it been otherwise, the result might 
have been different; kind looks and gentle words will 
do much, very much, with the doubting and troubled, 
where there is true affection. After much thought he 
resolved to say nothing more, believing this cloud 
upon their mutual happiness would pass away. In 
this conclusion he was wrong, “ let it rest” has done 
fearful mischief in domestic life; rather “ clear it up;” 
sift it to the bottom, till every grain of discontent and 
mutual misapprehension, be scattered to the four 
winds. Mordaunt had married a young, timid, and very 
sensitive woman; one fully aware of his own com- 
manding talents, and painfully conscious of her own 
deficiencies; gloomy thoughts of her own inferiority 
filled her mind continually, until they strengthened 
into conviction that he could not respect her. She 
was perpetually drawing the contrast between Eveline 
and herself, and each time it only deepened her sor¬ 
row. Had Mordaunt been more observing in small 
domestic matters than he was, some glimmering of 
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the truth would have found ita way to his mind, oi 
had he been a younger man, he might have under, 
stood such feelings better, and therefore the soonei 
discovered them; with him all things were subject tc 
the test of reason, nothing judged or determined upor 
without. Verily, the feelings of Marian Leslie were 
the least of all others able to bear such judgment. 

One evening they were all together, and Mordaunl 
wa 3 reading aloud i Marian was sitting far back in a 
large rocking chair, her small white hands folded toge¬ 
ther, and her eyes half closed, apparently listless or 
indifferent to what was going on. When Mordaunt 
laid down the book, she turned to Stanmore: 

11 1 do not like it; it is full of false reasoning, and 
hollow sentiment. I do not like it at all.” 

“ My dear Marian, how can you think so ?” ex¬ 
claimed Leslie; “ it is the very reverse of what you 
have said." 

“Nevertheless it is my opinion,” said Marian, 
colouring deeply, “ I presume I am at liberty to ex¬ 
press it.” 

“Without doubt; yet, listen to me;” and then 
Mordaunt went on defending the work with eagerness 
and ability, totally forgetting the mortification he was 
inflicting upon one so keenly sensitive as Marian, who 
found her opinion overturned with arguments, that 
made her ashamed of having ever expressed it. Eve¬ 
line saw it all, and she grieved that Marian’s first 
effort should have met with such a reception; lightly 
springing from her seat, she exclaimed: 

“ Music! let us have music! Oh! I love music so 
dearly; we are never so happy as when it brings over 
the spirit die most blessed of all feelings, forgetful¬ 
ness.” 

She Bat down to the instrument, and poured the 
full tide of soul into her clear and beautiful voice; she 
chose the old Scottish song of “ Highland Mary,” 
because she knew that Marian loved it. The pas¬ 
sionate and deep feeling that made every word speak, 
thrilled to the hearts of the hearers. Marian was 
moved, even to team; she still sat at the table, her 
back to the rest, who were gathered around Eveline. 
Leslie came to ask her to sing for him; he saw the 
tears which she made an effort to conceal, he leaned 
over and touched her cheek with his lips. “ Sing for 
me, Marian, will you not?” The colour spread over 
her face, and her eyes flashed with anger, as she bent 
them haughtily upon him. “ I have already failed so 
signally to-night, in my effort to please, that I cer¬ 
tainly shall not make the attempt again." 

“ Marian, you are angry at what I said, in contra¬ 
diction of your opinion; you are unjust to me.” 

“ Doubtless!” said Marian, scornfully; and she 
rose abruptly, and left the room. Leslie did not fol¬ 
low; he trusted to reason, to calm reflection, to con- 
vince her of error, as though woman ever reasoned 
when her heart is full, to agony, of contending emo¬ 
tions ! Marian only knew that Mordaunt had ex¬ 
posed her ignorance before all those whose good 
opinion she most valued—she only felt that he was 
afar off when her soul was in bitterness, that he came 
not with words of affection and gentleness, to give 
her peace. “He is cold to me," was ever her 
thought. “Alast he has no tenderness for me!” 
And Marian grew cold too; confidence was broken 
up between them, and confidence is the golden link 
that draws very near to each other, hearts that love; 
sever but the frailest thread, and you open the way 
for distrust, misapprehension, and doubt, to enter in! 
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Confidence, in married life, is like the pale evening 
star that rides attendant on the moon—an emblem 
of peace and beauty—a herald from that bright world 
where it shall be unbroken for ever and for ever! 

Eveline still sat at the instrument, the clear tones 
of her voice mingling with its pleasant music. She 
ceased, and Stanmore, who was by her side, said: 

“ Have you found the boon yoiy craved—forgetful¬ 
ness? Strange, that Miss Delr J^y 'for whom the 
present and the future are so fitif of promise, should 
ask for such a one." 

“ It was a silly spapch, made thoughtlessly; pray 
forget it;” and Eveffhe smiled. ■ 

“ Not silly, if, in iMcordence with Miss Delaney’s 
feelings,” said Stanmore, earnestly; “ nothing so said 
is without interest—he hesitated an instant, and then 
added—to me.” 

‘ “ The heart knowelh its own bitterness,’ is it not 
so ?" said Eveline, sadly. “ Have we not all sorrow 
here, and trial ?” 

“It is true,” he replied; “ we have all our own 
peculiar griefs, but how much of these do we owe 
unto ourselves! Are we not constantly doing the 
things that affect directly or indirectly, our comfort 
or happiness? In a mind like yours, self-regulated, 
prosperity would be home without injury—adversity 
in a spirit of cheerful resignation.” 

The hours sped on, and Eveline still lingered in 
the drawing room; it was wonderful even to herself 
how much Stanmore had gained upon her attention; 
she did not love him yet, ’tis true, but she loved the 
tones of a voice gentle as Mordaunt’s, and, at times, 
infinitely more sweet; and then it was very flattering, 
the heartfelt homage of a mind so gifted. Her own 
character was so well appreciated. Ah! there it was! 
So delicately did he make her understand his admi¬ 
ration of her intellectual attainments, his respect for 
the noble and surpassing excellence of her character, 
that he soothed the feelings of one who had been 
deeply wounded, and secured a high place in her 
esteem that he had done so. Ever upon those sub¬ 
jects she most delighted in, did he lead her to speak, 
for to him the sweet voice of that maiden was like 
the low murmuring of a running stream, unto the ear 
of one who is weary and would rest. Eveline did 
not yet love Stanmore, but she felt in her inmost 
heart how great a blessing had followed her efforts 
to conquer a misplaced attachment; that she was 
able to receive so much pleasure from his society was 
proof that no “ lingering regrets” would ever mingle 
with the current of her after life, to destroy her peace. 
That night ere she retired to rest, she dropped tears 
of returning happiness upon the picture of her mother, 
kissing the soft face, she murmured, “ Bless thee, my 
mother! the memory of thy good name has given me 
strength to do right!” 

Time went on; Mordaunt Leslie had but one por¬ 
tion of his leisure to give unto his family, his even¬ 
ings ; they were almost wholly spent in conversation 
with Mrs. Stanmore, Eveline, or Stanmore; he pre¬ 
ferred the conversation of Eveline chiefly for their 
many arguments, to which he was much addicted. 
Marian was neglected; often unconsciously by Mor¬ 
daunt, in the excitement of pursuits from which ig¬ 
norance debarred her; and when he recollected, it 
was so often apparent to her as an act of recollection , 
that it galled her proud spirit, even more, if possible, 
than the first offence. When we yield to evil 
thoughts, they gain upon the mind with fearful rapi- 
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dity; so it was with Marian j her soul was shaken 
with fierce and angry struggles, ere she would give 
way to the suspicions so agonizing; but once having 
done so, she never doubted of their truth; never 
wrestled more with the foul fiend that possessed her. 
Mordaunt was much given to consult the opinion of 
Eveline on different matters as they arose, and her 
cata^clear judgment of things much influenced his 
decisions; thtSX,J cl a source of irritation to Marian, 
perpetually occurring, and never failing to receive 
from her the worst construction. So it was in trifles 
innumerable; every look, am} word, and act, were 
coloured by the gloomy and - desponding feelings, 
that filled her heart with bitteniess. Yet must she 
not be judged too hardly, that young and tender 
wife—married in early youth, to one so much her 
elder, and so infinitely her superior, to one who 
thought not of her timid sensitiveness of character, 
who strove not to lead her by a “ pleasant path,” 
to the same eminence of learning on which her sister 
Btood. Cold thoughts grew up between them; Mor¬ 
daunt believed her sullen, indifferent, and grew care¬ 
less of the cause. Not thus should he have acted, 
in whose keeping was the solemn responsibility of 
another’s happiness; and that other bo tenderly nur¬ 
tured, so long indulged, receiving for the first time 
cold looks and words from her husband! More ten¬ 


derness of manner, more manifestation of affection 
from him, might have removed the barbed arrow that 
rankled in her bosom. 

Mr. Leslie had gone to town one morning, expect! 
ing to be very much engaged in an approaching trial, 
in which he felt the deepest solicitude. He had often 
spoken to Eveline of the interest and anxiety he felt 
in the result. It was near the middle of the same day; 
Marian was walking on the lawn in front of the house, 
when she Baw Leslie’s servant approaching rapidly on 
horseback; a vague feeling of alarm for her husband 
came over her; Bhe stepped forward, and leaning over 
the gate, demanded the cause of his return. The 
servant who had checked his horse at her approach, 
handed her a note, saying it was for Miss Eveline, 
and he had been ordered to await on answer. 

“ Very well; I will take the note to Miss Delaney," 
and with a sick heart Marian turned to the house. 
She was told, upon reaching there, and inquiring for 
her sister, that she and Mrs. Stanmore had gone out. 
Marian sought her own room, a quiet, and pleasant 
parlour up stairs, where very many of her happiest 
hours with Leslie had been passed. She looked for 
a single instant upon the hand writing on the note, 
and the letters seemed to write themselves on her 
heart in characters of fire. 

[To bo concluded.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

"There be stories tolden in pictures ns well as in bokes, 
and a cunning pttynter doth discourse with his pencil oven ns 
a ready wryter doth with his pen; and some do think he hath 
the greater honour and dignity, inasmuch as genius is more 
excelling in arteB than in lettres." William Jlfamgn, 

The old stage road from Philadelphia to Lancaster, 
within a league or little more of the latter place, 
descends abruptly into a narrow glen, through which, 
over a rocky bed, tumbles a wild and noisy brook. 
Gigantic trees line its rugged banks, and form above 
a leafy canopy, through which the noonday sun 
scarce penetrates, flecking the dark sward beneath 
with splashes of golden light, and gilding here and 
there a sparkling wave as it leaps upwards in its 
gambols. Across the stream is flung a rustic bridge, 
so old that from the huge gapes in its crazy joints, 
there grow, nourished by the dark, rich loam, with 
which time has fill'd them, long waving grass, shrubs, 
and even flourishing young trees; so that the passing 
traveller is scarcely less overshadowed in crossing 
the bridge than in the forests through which the road 
had hitherto wound. One of the rude beams of the 
structure, with an eye both to economy and strength, 
characteristic of those days when it was built, is 
morticed into the trunk of an aged sycamore, which 
flings broadly above it, its long, white, spectral arms, 
as if its protecting geni. At the foot of the tree, a 
narrow, rustic wheel-road turns off to the right, and 
following the bank disappears in the intricacies of the 
overhanging trees. Upon the bark of the sycamore, 
but so near the ground that a horseman would have 
to lean from his saddle to read it, i3 nailed a guide- 
board, fashioned like a man’s hand, with the fore¬ 
finger extended. From its worm-eaten comers, its 
weather-beaten face, and faintly visible characters, it 
doubtless was placed there by the founders of the 
bridge itself. With some difficulty the words, “ To 
Eden ” can be made out by the curious traveller who 
may chance in a summer's day to stop to refresh his 
horse and himself in the cool glade, ere he attempts 
the perilous passage of the little bridge before him. 

“ To Eden" 

This is all the passing traveller knows. Not a 
figure to mark the distance, nor the least trace of 
there ever having been any placed there, is visible to 
the nicest eye. “ To Eden!” reads the stranger, and 
passes on his way; and the little finger-board which 
for the moment drew his attention and awakened a 
temporary curiosity is soon forgotten! But it shall 
not be so with ourselves, dear reader! We are a 
traveller, not of the highways but of the byways; the 
seeker out of snug rural nooks; a lover of shade 
mother than of sunshine; delighting more in the fra¬ 
grance of flowers, and the green sward that clothes 
the hills and all the valhes round, than in the rocky 

* An excellent engraving of this production appenrs in “ The 
Gift," for 1840. 


turnpike and dusty thoroughfares; beholding more 
beauty in a majestic tree than in a stately tower; 
more harmony in the hum of a bee than in the buzz 
of the crowd; more beauty in a running rivulet than 
in the finest jet d’eau; more enjoyment in a ramble 
through a woodland path, than a dashing drive 
through Chestnut street; and, altogether, believing 
that true happiness is to be sought rather in the quiet 
comers of the world than amid the splendid pagean¬ 
tries of life, invested as they may be with all the 
blandishments of art. We will not now, therefore, 
cross the old bridge and travel along the turnpike; 
but, leaving the highway, turn short into the path at 
the foot of the tree, and follow its windings beside 
the brook, which, after twice leaping into a cascade 
of tumbling snow, and thrice spreading out into a 
miniature mere, without a ripple upon the mirror-like 
surface of its breast, dashes riotously through a nar¬ 
row channel, and is lost amid the gloom of the deep 
set forests. But after a brief absence, if we continue 
our way, we Bhall Bee it issuing in a vale and ex¬ 
panding into a little lake of the most picturesque 
character, with a quiet hamlet of a few white cot- 
tages, clustered about a snowy spire, on one side, 
and a gentle slope of pasture land, sprinkled with 
herds on the other; while around rise hills with green 
luxuriant swells, either crested with noble forests or 
sweeping down to the shore, in lawns of the brightest 
verdure. This hamlet is “ Eden /” the valley, which 
you perceive is not a mile in length, and in width 
scarce half as much, is called Eden Valley; and the 
lake, lively with geese and ducks, and children’s ad¬ 
venturous barks, sent off with many a shout, from 
the village shore, is called “ Eden Mere.” Is it not 
all beautiful! so still, so quiet, so rural, so shut out 
from the world around it! How much we should 
have lost, had we crossed the old bridge and rode on 
to Lancaster, and yet we have wandered only a mile 
and a half from the high road; for, though the vene¬ 
rable guide-board is Bilent, this only is the distance 
of the lowly hamlet from the old sycamore. Indeed 
it is so near that the village children used always 
of a Saturday afternoon to follow the stream up to 
the bridge to fish; for there is beneath it, nigh one 
comer, a fine deep trout-hole, in which their dirty, 
naked feet, hanging over the timber ends, the holiday 
rogues would ply then: hooks till they could no 
longer see their shadows in the black water below 
them; then, with their loaded baskets, they would 
start on a nimble race homeward, and as the twilight 
gathered the faster they ran; for there were familiar 
tales of woodland goblins, remembered then, that 
quickened their pace, lest night should overtake them 
ere they reached the school house; which, being the 
first building on the village skirts, in the direction 
of the bridge, was to them, safe ground. This school- 
house was an ancient structure, having existed through 
three generations of village urchins, the grand child 
sitting at the same hacked and inky bench where his 
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grandfather had been first inducted into the mysteries 
of Dilworth. 

It stood at the extremity of the village street, on 
an open green space, where several forest-oaks, suf¬ 
fered to remain, cast a shade upon its roof and the 
surrounding lawn, which, in summer, was their play¬ 
ground! the Mere, which was a stone’s throw in front, 
being in winter, with its glassy bosom inviting the 
skater to his favorite pastime, substituted for it. The 
school-house was a square wooden building, with a 
high Dutch roof, its low eves Btretching on every 
side, far beyond the outer walls. It had four windows 
placed very high from the ground, one on each side 
of the house; and a single door facing the water. 
An irregular flat stone, well worn by little feet, was 
laid before it, and the grass, for many yards, around 
it, was trodden by the feet of three generations of 
urchins, till it had become nearly as hard and smooth 
as the door stone itself. Every thing about the 
school-house was characteristic. The narrow clap, 
boards were covered with initials; and names only 
traditionally known in the village, were cut deep into 
the wood, with jack knives, some of them bearing 
date as far back as 1753; while here and there were 
curious hieroglyphics, that no man might tell the 
meaning of, but doubtless meant for good honest 
words and letters: there were to be seen, also, pro¬ 
files of more or less merit; men, all legs and head; 

' scrawls with lead pencils or red chalk on the smoother 
and whiter surfaces; names of favourite school girls, 
now grandmothers; caricatures of the several mas¬ 
ters, and the usual display of obscene words, that 
show the corrupt state of the human heart even in 
its earliest existence—one and all characteristics of a 
village school-house. 

Dominie Spankie, at the period of our stay, pre¬ 
sided over the destinies of the three-score-and-ten 
urchins that constituted the juvenile population of the 
village of Eden; and this school house was the realm 
in which he had reigned for forty years; and scarce 
was there to be found a male inhabitant, under fifty 
years of age, in the village, whom, in his time, the 
Dominie had not had between his knees, inflicting 
upon him the healthful discipline of castigation. The 
Dominie had once been a soldier in the wars, having 
followed Braddock into the wilderness, and got much 
damage as he asseverated, by “ the dread onslaught 
of the wild savages,” losing two fingers of his right 
hand by the blow of a tomahawk and one of his 
eyes by an arrow: and it was pleasant of a Saturday 
evening to hear him, on the Btoop of the quiet inn 
of Eden, relate his warlike exploits, using his ferule, 
which he never let out of his hand, save when sleep¬ 
ing, now as a musket, now as a broadsword, to aid 
in illustrating to his wondering listeners, the. deeds 
he had seen and of which he had been a part. The 
Dominie was tall of stature, erect and military in his 
port; with a long and sinewy frame, marvellously 
spare of flesh. His hair was thick and gray, for he 
was waxing towards his sixtieth year, and being 
brushed desperately back from his forehead, bristled 
over his head after an exceedingly terrific manner. 
His long habit of command over a regiment of un¬ 
ruly breechlings, had settled a frown upon his shaggy 
brows; and, as nature had given him a sort of under¬ 
eye-brow, his aspect, combined with his sightless orb, 
when the other was turned upon an offender, was 
awful to behold. The Dominie, indeed, governed by 
his eye alone; a look being found sufficient to para- 
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lyze the Btoutest urchin that had the misfortune to 
incur his wrath. His long service as'“ master,” had 
elevated him, in some sense, to the dignity of pater 
families to the whole village; all the souls in which 
had been in their youth, under his especial eye; and 
from long habit he Btill felt disposed to look after the 
manners and affairs of his quondam pupils, and they 
themselves, from the same force of habit, to yield him 
reverence and obedience. So, what with the boys at 
school, and their fathere at home, the Dominie got to 
be, save the minister,, the most important personage 
in Eden. By the good wives he was looked upon 
with a respect amounting to awe; and as he would 
flown upon them as well as upon their lords and their 
lords’ pledges, when things went not to his liking, his 
looks made such an impression upon many of the more 
nervous portion of the woman-kind, that, (being a ba- 
chelor, the Dominie did little consider the times and 
seasons for administering reproof,) nearly every other 
male child, to the wonder and astonishment of the whole 
hamlet, came into the world marked with one eye, and 
a double pair of eyebrows, looking for all the world 
as like the Dominie’s as one pea looks like another. 
But this belongs rather to the “ Chronicles of the 
Hamlet of Eden,” and to the Life and Acts of Domi¬ 
nie Spankie, (which have been carefully written, and 
peradventure, one day will see the light,) than to our 
story, to which what has yet been Baid is only pre- 
fatory. 

chapter iu 

One sultry Saturday forenoon, in August, about half 
an hour before closing the school, Dominie Spankie 
sat upon his throne, which was an arm-chair placed 
upon a platform, raised two steps above the floor. 
Before him, rising one behind the other, were the 
ranges of benches, filled with the boys, the biggest 
in the back seats, and the littlest,down to three years 
old and under, on the front forms, immediately be- 
neath his terrible eye, and only separated from him 
by the area between his desk and their seats. The 
huge fireplace on the right of his' throne, was gar¬ 
nished with a young pine tree and other evergreens, 
and on the broken hearth before it, as the coolest 
spot was placed a stone pitcher of water, with a tin 
cup floating upon its surface. It was a very warm 
day; and scarcely did the light air that came in at 
the windows lift the leaves of the numerous open 
books, for every book was laid open before its owner, 
and the whole school, under the vigilant observance 
of the Dominie, appeared to be studious. Many of 
the younger boys, in truth, were hard at work, from 
fear of the birch, which was laid on the desk before 
their eyes, in terrorem ; and buzz , buzz, buzz went 
their little lips for very life. Others held their books 
perpendicularly before their faces, and with one eye 
fixed desperately on the page, kept the other askance 
on the “ master!” for the Dominie had n way, doubt¬ 
less learned in his wars against “ the savages," of 
flinging his oaken ferule through the air, like a to- 
mahawk, so that it would unerringly light, (so true 
was his arm from long practice,) on the desk in front 
of any idler, without exactly hitting him on the head, 
but giving him a good start at the time, with a sure 
promise of a flagellation; for the flight of the ruler 
was Bure to be followed in a voice, stem and loud, 
by 

“ Bring me that ferule, young master!” when the 
instrument was duly put to its more legitimate use. 
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The boys had just come in from recess, when the 
Dominie cast his eye sternly over the schoolroom, to 
see if he could single out any unlucky juvenile inat¬ 
tentive to his task, his ferule balanced across the 
palm of his left hand, with the two fingers and thumb 
of the right, gently dallying with its extremity. In- 
Btantly every soul went to work, and lips moved me¬ 
chanically in the sound of Study, though, so far as 
what was repeated from the page before most of 
them,'was understood, they might have been reading 
Chinese as well as the king’s English. The Dominie 
wore spectacles, (a pair of massive iron ones,) that 
oddly reminded you of the crusading knights, or Don 
Quixote in armour, which combined with the obli¬ 
quity of his vision, put the shrewdest boy at fault in 
guessing, when he happened to lift his face from the 
desk and look over the school, on which point ex¬ 
actly his gaze rested; each one, therefore, supposed 
himself as likely to be the victim as any of his fellows. 
So when the Dominie, from time to time, looked up, 
and gravely surveyed the array of boys, he always 
gazed upon a praiseworthy scene; when apparently 
satisfied at the diligent aspect of his schoolroom, he 
would ejaculate a gratified hem, and turn again to his 
task of ruling copy-books or setting copies for the 
ensuing week. Although so Btrict a disciplinarian, 
the Dominie, like most men, especially schoolmasters, 
had fallen into certain habits and methods, all of 
which were well understood by his more sagacious 
pupils, who governed themselves accordingly. One 
of these habits was, while ruling copy books, always 
to lift his eye when he got to the bottom of the page, 
and in setting a copy, when he had given the finish¬ 
ing hair stroke to the line. So, calculating on these 
periodical inspections of the schoolroom, the elder 
and more observing boys, would cleverly manage to 
time their idle moments to tally with his busy ones; 
and by this politic arrangement much room was given 
for play and mischief making. The Dominie wrote 
very slowly, and with great method; for he prided 
himself greatly on the beauty of his penmanship, 
deeming the art of calligraphy as important to the 
schoolmaster as the knowledge of figures and other 
mysteries, invented to puzzle boys’ brains. 

On the afternoon in question, after having ruled a 
page for « fine hand,” he looked up, as was his Cus¬ 
tom, and chanced to descry an abortive attempt to 
suppress a laugh, on the faces of all the boys in the 
hack forms, and of the best part of those on the 
second row of desks. He paused, and his brow dark¬ 
ened ; but wilily pretending not to observe this un¬ 
seemly merriment, well assured that the cause would 
soon show itself, he husbanded his wrath, and re¬ 
solved patiently to wait until the treason was ripe. 
Therefore, he turned himself once more to his copy; 
and as in the alphabetical arrangement it should begin 
with D, he commenced penning his own euphonious 
name and designation, and both having great favour 
in his eye, he speedily lost the sense of the outrage 
that had been offered to his authority and magisterial 
presence, in the pride of exercising his penmanship 
on the flowing letters that compose Dominie Spankie, 
A. M, Scarcely had he terminated the serpentine 
flourish that indicated the initial of' “ Spankie ,” than 
a stifled burst of choking laughter, from some un¬ 
lucky urchin, caused him to erect his ears and bend 
his brows; nevertheless he continued to write on; 
but scarce had he finished the final e, turning the 
tail thereof gracefully back, over the Jr, like a canopy, 


than a suppressed titter from the a, b, c bench at his 
feet, caused him to start up, with a growl of asto¬ 
nishment and wrathful indignation. He glared about 
the schoolroom and beheld one universal grin on 
every visage, while the little tremblers at his feet kept 
up a tittering arid giggling they in vain tried to sup¬ 
press by stuffing their sponges and handkerchiefs 
into their mouths, two or three in the attempt, even 
forcing tears from their eyes; while fear of the Do'- 
minie’s wrath, mingling with the cause of their mirth, 
caused other little wretches both to laugh and ciy at 
one and the 6ame moment 

Sounds so strange as laughter in the school-room, 
a place where a smiling, happy, and cheerful face, 
Beems to be regarded by most “ masters” as treason¬ 
able to their tyrannical rule, had never been heard 
before within those old walls. The Dominie was 
thunderstruck. He could scarcely believe that he 
heard what he did hear, saw what he did see! Boys 
daring to laugh in his presence! Grinning visages 
surrounded him on all sides! He shoved back his 
spectacles from his forehead, as was his wont at 
such times; lowered his thunder-cloud looking brows; 
balanced his ferule, preparatory to a cast and began 
to squint horribly around in search of the ringleader. 
At this movement and disposition of his person, there 
burst one universal uncontrollable shout of laughter, 
from every juvenile throat so long and so loud was 
it, that it was heard even in the midst of the village, 
to the infinite wonder and alarm of the adult pupils 
of Dominie Spankie, who could not divine the mean- 
ing of so strange a Bound coming from Buch a 
source." 

“ It’s the boys let out o’ school,” said one of a 
group of villagers gathered about the inn. 

“ Nay," said another, shaking his head, “ ’tis na 
twal o’ the clock, an’ the Doominie e’er stickes to 
the minnit o’t. Tha lads be unco fay.” 

“ Mercy me! what has come up o’er at the school 
houBe, ayond! D’ ye not hear the childer, Maggy?" 
asked'one gossip, seated knitting in the door of her 
neighbour across the way. 

“ Gracious, and ’deed do I! and it’s a merry laugh 
the dears give. Where can the Dominie be away, 
and it's not noon,” answered the other, giving a 
knowing look at the sun as she ended. 

“ Mony’s the dee I’ve heard the skreel when the 
brecken were doon from that awa, but its the first 
time I heard laughter,” said an old Scotch woman, 
stopping her wheel, and taking a pinch of snuff; 

“ Fech! there’s somethin’ in it a’ ye may depend! 
cummers!" 

Suddenly Dominie Spankie recovered his voice and 
his presence of mind. “ Silence!” he shouted, in a voice 
of thunder, bringing his ferule down on his desk and 
his foot on the floor, at the Bame time, with terrible 
emphasis. Instantly the merriment, save one or two 
faint notes from the smaller boys, ceased, and a por¬ 
tentous silence followed. 

“What means this outrage upon my authority?— 
Who caused this laughter?" he demanded, in a voice 
that made the little boys shake in their trowsers, and 
the larger ones look sufficiently sober. The only 
reply was a general direction of the eyes towards the 
red brick chimney, which protruded into the room, 
followed instantly by a suppressed titter from many 
of the boys; and'a loud guffaw, in the back form, 
from a thick set, clownish lad, about sixteen yeare 
old, Who almost suffocated himself with his fist to 
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keep from .giving vent to his cachinations. But 
they were suddenly checked by the “ ruler,” which 
whizzing through the air, glanced by his ear, and 
buried itself half an inch in the plastering of the wall 
behind him. The Dominie was foaming with rage, 
and could not even articulate the words commanding 
him to bring the ruler. The lad, however, from habit, 
took the instrument in his hand, and leaving his form 
descended the steep alley between the seats and the 
desk, and held it forth. For a few seconds the Do¬ 
minie paced the floor, without taking it or noticing 
him; at length, having in some degree conquered his 
surprise at the events he had witnessed, he laid his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder, with a gripe that caused 
him to roar with pain. 

“ Tell me, Davy Dow,” he cried, in a voice that 
made the stoutest boy’s heart quake, “ who and what 
is the cause of this uproar? Tell me truly, or I will 
not leave a bone whole in your body 1” and he shook 
him as if he would even then fulfil his threat. 

“ I didn’t do it, master,” Baid the boy as well as 
he could speak. 

“What—do what? you scape gallows! do what? 
you wretched little villain!” shouted the Dominie, 
lifting him from his feet, and shaking him at arm’s 
length. 

“Make um laugh, sir. Haw, haw, haw!” 

» He, he, he!” tittered the school, 

“ What! do I hear laughing again!" almost yelled 
the Dominie, and his eye followed that of the culprit, 
in the direction of the chimney. 

Instantly a change came over his spirit. He be¬ 
held, affixed to the chimney, facing him and the 
whole school, what no man could mistake—an ad¬ 
mirable, half-length likeness of himself, caricatured 
with surpassing skill His spectacles were pictured, 
thrown up to the top of his forehead; his ruler was 
in his hand, as if in the act of being cast at some 
unruly boy, and he was represented in the act of 
frowning most terribly., It was the exact image of 
Dominie Spankie. The likeness was ludicrously 
correct, and he himself, even if he had never looked 
into a mirror, could not but have recognized it. He 
did recognize it, and saw at once what had excited 
the risible muscles of his slaves, (for what were pupils 
twenty years ago, but slaves, for six hours in the 
day!) and he trembled with passion. He turned 
slowly round, and as he did .so, the titter, which, as 
be detected the caricature, had begun to revive, was 
suddenly suppressed. Every face encountered his 
dark looks, and a portentous Bilence filled the room. 
Each eye was fixed on his, and his, to all appearance, 
was fixed on those of each one. There was a long 
and portentous silence. At length he spoke. 

“ Davy Dow, you may return to your seat. Henry 
Irvine, come here!” The permission and command 
were both given in the calm tones of settled and re¬ 
solute revenge. 

The clown obeyed with alacrity; but as he passed 
the other on his way towards the desk, he whispered 
to him, “ I’ll be dom’d if he shall strike you, Henry!” 
The boy gave him a reproving, yet grateful glance, 
and said, “ HuBh, good Davy, I deserve it.now.” 

The youth who was called, had left his seat with 
a fearless smile.. With a firm, light tread, he de- 
seended the alley and stood before the Dominie. He 
was about sixteen years of age, with a high, white, 
forehead, about which brown hair clustered in the 
utmost profusion; his eyes were large, black, and 


sparkling with genius. His face was strikingly hand¬ 
some, his figure elegant, and his manners graceful 
He was evidently far superior to his fellows in birth 
and mental culture, as well as in person. 

Henry Irvine was, in the beautiful language of 
Scripture, “ the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow.” His father had been the village pastor, 
until his death, a few years before, and his successor 
taking the parsonage, the widow, with scarce a pit. 
tance, (for country clergymen can seldom do mom 
than make both ends meet,) retired to a lowly dwelL 
ing, the residence of a widow in humble life, but 
better circumstances than herself, who, for a trifling 
sum, rented her and her son, part of her tenement. 
But Henry soon lost his remaining parent, and to the 
widow Dow he looked up as to a second mother, and 
between himself and her son, though nature had 
given them minds of a different order there existed 
the ardent love of twin brothers. Davy was rough 
in person, and blunt in his manners, but he possessed 
a kind heart, and was capable of strong attachments; 
and, though a clown, had a breast full of generous 
feelings to counterbalance his want of refinement. 
The more cultivated and intellectual Henry, appreci¬ 
ated his warm attachment, though Davy’s was an 
affection more like the shaggy Newfoundland enter, 
tains towards a beloved master, than that between 
two beings whom fortune, not nature, had placed on 
the same social level. 

“ Thee sha’n’t be struck, Henty, I’ll be. dom’d 
if thee shall,” were words that forcibly illustrated 
the nature and strength of the attachment of the 
faithful peasant. Dominie Spankie drew up his 
lengthy figure to its full longitude, and bent a wither, 
ing look upon Henry, who met it with a Bteady and 
fearless bearing. There was a dead, expecting silence 
throughout the room. The humming of the flies 
that circled above the Dominie’s head, was the only 
thing to be heard. At length he moved to his throne 
and seated himself with direful solemnity. 

“ Henry Irvine stand before me!’’ 

He silently obeyed. “ I need not ask,” continued 
he, pointing to the caricature, “ if that be thy handy 
work, for none else in this school hath that gift of the 
devil’s art, save thyself. Confess and deny it not, 
Btripling, that it was thyself who hast vilified thy 
preceptor; thy pater of learning and letters; the 
teacher of the humanities to a horde of gracelinga 
like thyself; who hath inducted thee into Zenophon, 
taught thee the beauties of Cicero, and led thee not 
a little way into the Hebrew tongue. Say, is it not 
thou, ungrateful lad, that hast done this thing 1” 
Here the indignant Dominie pointed with his ferule 
towards the painting, which looked so very like him¬ 
self in his proper person, that he started at the won¬ 
derful likeness, and with his bony hands, stroked hie 
long visage to ascertain, if indeed it was present with 
him and not in the chimney. 

“ I disdain a falsehood, sir,” replied the boy; 11 1 
did do it.” 

“ Ha! you confess, graceless,” he cried, clutching 
his ferule tightly. “ So, now will I make an ensample 
of thee to the whole school. Hold out your right 
hand!” 

The boy, for a moment, held his breath, and com¬ 
pressed his lips as if collecting firmness to undergo 
the torture, and coolly extended his hand with the 
open palm upward. It was a.soft, elegantly-shaped 
member, and seemed to quiver instinctively at the 
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pain it was about to endure. The ferule of Dominie 
Spankie was an oaken slab, two feet in length, three 
inches wide, the thickness of a man’s finger and 
full three pounds in weight. At one extremity it was 
made concave, like a spoon, for the purpose of raising 
blisters on thepart it came in contact with. By long 
handling, this instrument of torture, (which is still in 
vogue inmost American country schools,) was highly 
polished, and had become as hard and nearly as dark 
as ebony. When the offence was not of the first 
order, or the offender was young, the smooth end of 
the ferule was graciously used upon his palm; but 
when the punishment was to be great, the Dominie 
was seen to turn the ferule, end for end, and balance 
it in his fingers with a gratified look, and more than 
usual dexterity. There was a vein of cruelty, whether 
natural, or acquired by a long reign of tyranny, is 
uncertain, running through the Dominie’s composition, 
and there is no doubt that he delighted in the shrieks 
of the little victims, and in the blisters and blood that 
followed his blows as truly as ever did a Spanish In¬ 
quisitor, in the sufferings of those that had fallen 
into his merciless grasp. Dominie Spankie screwed 
up his visage into a devilish expression of malignant 
triumph as he passed his fingers gently along the 
ferule, like an executioner feeling his whip, before 
inflicting the • lash, then suddenly up went die heavy 
weapon, and the next instant it descended upon the 
hand, with that sharp, peculiar ringing rap, which all 
ray male readers will remember, some, I doubt not, 
feelingly; while others will not only recognise the 
ruler in question, but also Dominie Spankie himself, 
or I have painted his portrait far less skilfully with 
the pen than the luckless Henry did with the pencil. 

A Becond blow, after an interval long enough for 
the victim to feel the full smart of the pain of the 
first, fell upon the outstretched palm, now no longer 
white and soft, but glowing with inflammation. A 
third, a fourth, and fifth followed, till twelve most 
cruel and inhuman strokes had lacerated the hand, 
till both blood and water broke from it, and trickled 
through its fingers to the ground. The brave boy 
bore it like a martyr—a martyr he surely was to a 
system of education disgraceful even to a pagan peo¬ 
ple, and endurable only in a nation of serfs—yet a 
system upheld in a Christian land, by ignorant peda¬ 
gogues and sustained and strengthened by the indif¬ 
ference and fears of parents. What right, moral, 
social, legal—yea, what right so ever had this man 
to punish and lacerate this boy? Interrogation 
crowds upon interrogation, all alike unanswerable. 
But this is no place to discuss the question, though a 
volume that would come homo to the hearts and 
feelings of every parent might be written on the 
subject. 

“ Now the other hand!” said the implacable Do¬ 
minie, after refreshing himself by drinking the dipper 
full of water, handed to him by one of the little boys. 
Not a groan had yet escaped the manly sufferer. He 
bore this species of bastinado with a fortitude that 
should have put to blush the savage cruelty that in¬ 
flicted it. He held forth his left hand and it was in 
like manner blistered. 

“ N ay. I have not done with you, yet, sir,” said 
the monster, taking a bunch of willow-rods down as 
the youth turned to go to his seat after the infliction 
of the last blow. “ Take off your jacket.” 

Hitherto the whole school had looked on with 
trembling sympathy j one alone, Davy Dow, betraying 
ft 


by his clenched fist, set teeth, and flushed face, his 
resentment at the cruelty inflicted upon his friend, 
for whom, had he not been forbidden by him, he 
would have done battle even with the Dominie. He 
now impulsively started to his feet, leaned forward 
over the desk, and shook his fists at him, shouting, 
“ Dom thee, if thou touch ’um again, I’ll knock thee 
doon, and be dom’d to thee, if thee-’rt the Dominie 1” 

Without speaking, Dominie Spankie advanced in 
three strides to the seat of this rebel, seized him by 
the collar with irresistible force, dragged him across 
the benches to his desk, and flung him upon the floor 
with such violence, that for a moment, he lay there 
Btunned; then casting a glance of mingled threat and 
defiance over the school, he turned towards Henry 
Irvine, and repeated his command to take off his 
coat. 

“ Never, tyrant!” cried Henry, roused rather at his 
friend’s treatment, than on account of his own inju¬ 
ries; “ I have bome shame enough. My punishment 
has already exceeded my offence. I have submitted 
thus far to corporal chastisement, because it is in 
conformity to the vile discipline of schools, but I will 
bear no more, not even on my hand. My back, sir, 
never shall be bared to the cat! I am no slave, to 
be whipped with stripes. Custom has made a dis¬ 
tinction between blows on the hand and those on the 
body, and I have hitherto submitted to the least de¬ 
grading. But I shall do so no longer.” 

He stepped back as he spoke, and proudly folded 
his arms. 

“ Strip, sir!" thundered the infuriated Dominie. 

“ Never!” was the quiet and firm reply. 

“ Then I will tear thy garments from thy shoulders, 
strip thee to the skin, and give thee a castigation 
that thy upstart pride will not stomach.” 

“ Touch me at your peril,” said the boy, in a de¬ 
termined tone as the Dominie advanced to seize him. 

Heedless of the warning and never dreaming of 
resistance from a pupil, the furious pedagogue placed 
his hand upon the shoulder of the spirited lad, and 
instandy received a blow in the breast that between 
Biuprise and pain, caused him to start back. But, 
recovering himself, he made a second and more furi¬ 
ous attempt to seize upon him, when a heavier and 
well directed blow on the side of the head, from Davy 
Dow, who had got to his feet, knocked him heavily 
against the chimney. Before he could recover him¬ 
self, the gallant fellows followed up their success and 
inflicted upon his sacred person the soundest pum¬ 
melling ever a magister of a village school received, 
and one certainly that was most richly deserved. 
The uproarious shouts of the tiny boys when they 
saw their master hors du’comlat; the cries of the 
terrified little ones; the mingled shouts and hurrahs, 
who can describe! The terrible ferule was broken 
in two; the bunch of rods scattered to the winds, by 
willing hands; and the school-room, save by a few 
chicken hearted urchins, who, by remaining, hoped 
to overt the Dominie’s wrath when he should recover, 
was instantly defAted, and the disfranchised boys, 
half frantic with tramulous joy, were seen flying and 
shouting in every direction over the green. 

[To be concluded.] 
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CHAPTER 'IV. 

“ Great love they bare to Fairy fair, 

Their sister saft and dear, 

Her girdle showed her middle gimp, 

And gowden giist her hair. 1 * 

Bardyknute. 

Ip Agatha had been astonished at the ready self-pos- 
session of the Knight at this critical period, she was 
no less charmed at the grace and elegance with 
which, seating her upon the ottoman, he gave utter¬ 
ance to his many expressions of gratitude, for the 
service she had rendered him. 

“ It may be that I have failed in knightly courtesy, 
maiden, but impute it only to my strange destiny. 
Pardon me, lady, I have not been blind to thy many 
excellencies, but I am bound by inexorable fete. 
Think of me as one who would do all knightly ser¬ 
vice for thy sake, but who, alas! is unworthy even to 
kneel at thy feet:” and his proud lip quivered with 
emotion. 

Agatha had risen to depart, but the language of 
the Knight, alluding to his strange fate, emboldened 
her to speak upon the fearful subject of the beautiful 
apparition she had seen. With a blending of femi¬ 
nine tenderness, and maidenly dignity, Bhe turned 
toward him; the blush that a moment before had 
mantled upon her cheek, had died away, and left it of 
a marble paleness. 

“ I came not here, Sir Knight, to scrutinize what 
thou wouldst fain conceal, but to warn thee of danger. 
But there are fearful spells, and forbidden powers, of 
which I shudder to speak—demons may assume the 
appearance of angels of light, and thereby lure the 
soul to destruction. Let me implore thee to fly the 
snare.” 

The Knight’s brow contracted, a deadly paleness 
gathered upon his face, and his lips were compressed 
with a strong pressure. Agatha thought she saw a 
dim shape flit by her. 

«• Then thou didst behold her, Agatha. I am in 
deadly peril;” and he gasped for utterance. 

“ Thou hast nothing to fear from me, Sir Knight; 
I am no idle maiden to babble upon the secrets of 
others. I would only lure thee from the snare, not 
betray thee to danger.” 

The Knight smote upon his brow. “ Noble, noble 
girl—wo is me, that I have thrown a great gulf be¬ 
tween me and such as thou, and for the love of —.” 

A low hiss sounded.through the apartment, and 
Agatha, raising her eyes, beheld upon the opposite 
wall, a small spot flashing and sparkling in the sha¬ 
dow around, and she knew it for the opal she had 
seen upon the brow of the strange lady. The Knight 
followed the direction of her eyes, and he dropped the 
hand he had raised to his lips, and retired from her 
side. 

Slowly and in silence he conducted her through 
the long passages, and then sought again the lonely 
tower. 

Sleep came late and troubled to the lids of the fair 
girl, and the occurrences of the night were strangely 
commingled with dark and hideous visions. At one 
time the beautiful lady, with' the opal-crowned brow, 


stood before her, singing to her lute such strains of 
dulcet melody as ravished her senses to hear. AVhile 
she looked upon her surpassing beauty, slowly did 
her figure expand, towering and darkening, and the 
air became filled with shrieks and lamentations. Then 
she beheld a funeral pyre, and Oswald chained to the 
stake, and the strange lady wringing her hands; and 
then, hideous with laughter, she Btood beside him. 
Glad was she when the pure light of the morning, 
with the sound of singing birds, dispelled the phan¬ 
toms of the night. 

The old Baron was exasperated, when told of the 
secret visit of the fathers of St. Gothard; 

“Bed, red, then grew his dark-brown cheeks, 

Sae did his dark-brown brow:" 

and in the heat of his resentment, he ordered the 
private passage, by which they had entered, to be 
closed up for ever, that prying priest might never 
again intrude upon the sanctity of his dwelling, un¬ 
announced, and unbidden. 

For many days the Knight seemed more than 
ordinarily severe and gloomy, but Agatha saw with 
delight he went not to the old tower. His manner, 
when he approached her, was even more deferential 
than ever, and his eye rested upon her with unwont¬ 
ed tenderness. Agatha saw this, and it sent a thrill 
of delight to her heart. And, yet, wherefore should 
she desire the love of one so strange, so guilty even, 
according to his own confession? She would strive 
to forget him; and then came the memory of his sor¬ 
rows and his loneliness, with none to counsel, none 
to lead him back to faith and holiness, and she knelt 
and prayed fervently to the Virgin in his behalf. 
Alas! she could not dream how dear those very 
prayers were malting their subject to her own heart. 
So earnest was she in her devotions, that Bhe began 
to believe the blessed saints had interposed specially 
in behalf of the Knight, and by their holy influences 
kept him from the old tower, and the dangerous lady 
who lured him thither. Impressed with this convic¬ 
tion, she redoubled her devotions; her cheek grew 
pale with fest and vigil, and her beauty every day 
more spiritual. She felt as if the salvation of the 
Knight depended upon the fervency of her prayers, 
and sleep departed from her pillow, and her pale cheeks 
were wet with the tears of supplication. The terrible 
secret no longer weighed upon her spirits, she needed 
no relief in confession, for the enthusiasm of a lofty 
piety brought its own strength, support, and consola¬ 
tion. She had more than once seen that opal light 
gleam from the battlements, and heard the low, sad 
tones of the lute, and she turned to her devotions 
with but the more zeal. 

At this juncture a strange Knight and Lady arrived 
to claim the hospitality of the castle. Nothing could 
be more commanding than the appearance of the 
stranger. He was of lofty stature, yet bo justly pro¬ 
portioned, that his height gave the same pleasure felt 
upon beholding the perfection of statuary. His brow 
was high, and his hair of a raven blackness. His 
eyes, sunk beneath deeply arched brows, were pain¬ 
fully intense in their jetty hue and searching expres¬ 
sion. His accoutrements were Bumptuous in the ex- 
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treme, and all in chivalric perfection. The lady clung 
to his arm with timid gentleness, her head bowed 
beneath a silvery veil, that nearly concealed her per¬ 
son. At a few whispered words of the Knight she 
threw back her veil, and revealed the lady of the 
tower, with the opal upon her brow. Her liquid 
eyes beamed with tenderness, and the rich blood trem¬ 
bled upon her cheek as she received the few words of 
welcome that fell from the ashy lips of Oswald. 

The stranger’s stay was short. He craved the 
matronly hospitality of Lady Eleanor in behalf of his 
sister, while he should be absent a few weeks to re¬ 
deem a knightly pledge. He had no sooner departed 
than the lady, taking a small lute, commenced that low 
strange melody now familiar to the ear of Agatha. 

SONS OP THE LADY. 

Dearest brother, fare thee well, 

Though io sorrow forced to part, 

Thou wilt bear a sister 11 * love, 

Cherished ever in thy heart. 

Danger’s path may lure thee on, 

Stern the soldier's heart may be, 

But the brother’s ever will 
Soft and gentle be for me 

The words were simple, but it was the soft magic 
of the voice and lute, as the lady sat with the silver 
veil Heating like a halo about her, that gave them a 
strange power over her hearers. 

Vety gentle and winning were the manners of the 
strange maiden; yet Agatha remarked, that she never 
said Pater Nostcr, nor Ave Marie; and the symbol 
of the holy cross was never made upon her brow, 
where the brilliant opal gleamed for ever in its chang¬ 
ing beauty. She delighted to roam the sequestered 
grounds of the old domain, and her lute breathed 
every where its dulcet numbers. Her manners were 
always those of maidenly reserve, yet Agatha more 
than once had marked her lustrous eyes fixed with a 
peculiar fascination upon the face of Oswald. Did he 
seat himself to iiBten to the lady’s lute, she uncon¬ 
sciously glided to his feet, and Agatha thought a super¬ 
natural beauty rested upon her, while she breathed 
those liquid tones that held ell spell-bound at her side. 

Agatha felt an undefined dread whenever she ap¬ 
proached this creature of fascination, which grew 
deeper as the regards of the lady were more and more 
fixed upon herself. She Baw that the Knight looked 
pale and troubled, and fearful surmises crowded upon 
her brain. Who, and what was the beautiful stran¬ 
ger? 

CHAPTER V. 

“ And first she wet her comely cheiks, 

And then her boddice green, 

Her Bilken cords of twirtlo twist, 

Well plett with silver sheen.” 

The night was warm and still. Agatha had found 
it impossible to sleep, and she stept out upon the ter¬ 
race, where the huge trees clustered thickly around, 
almost dispelling the light of the pale, waning moon. 
As she looked down upon the scene below, she beheld 
the Knight standing with folded arms, and rigid fea¬ 
tures, looking sternly Upon the mysterious lady, who 
was kneeling at his feet; her beautiful brow, and im¬ 
ploring eyee turned to his face, and her round arms 
end clasped hands gleaming like alabaster in the pale 
light, aa they were raised in the attitude of supplica¬ 
tion. 

“ Never, Zeydith, never. I have perilled soul and 


body for thy sake. Ask no more. Return, and prac¬ 
tise thy spells upon those that know thee not.” 

Slowly the lady rose from her kneeling posture, 
her clasped hands drooping before her, her head bow¬ 
ed upon her bosom,' and the tears hilling in showers 
from her radiant eyes. 

“ Zaydith, Zaydith,” said the Knight, folding her to 
his bosom, “ why wouldst thou drag me to perdition ? 
Why didst thou seek me, but to plunge me deeper and 
deeper in guilt and misery?" 

Passionately did the maiden fold her fair arms 
about the neck of the Knight, and her curls were 
mingled with his, while her soft eyes rested upon his 
face with a look of inconceivable tenderness. 

“ Alas! alas, I am in peril, even greater than thine. 
If I abandon thee, most terrible is the punishment 
that awaits me. Wo is me, for I have never loved 
till now. Now only do I feel that I would suffer 
inexpressible pangs, rather than one particle of suffer¬ 
ing should be infused into thy cup. It shall be done. 
Enough, that thou art safe. Alas, dost thou love 
me, Oswald?” 

Tho Knight answered by a deep moan of agony, 
and a shower of kisses upon her lips, brow, and cheek. 
The lady pressed her small hands to her eyes and 
wept bitterly. She disengaged herself from his arms, 
and the tones of the lute broke the silence of the 
night, as, reclined at the feet of her lover, she sang 
the following words with singular pathos: 

SONG. 

Yes, the word of Fate is spoken, 

Zaydith quits thee, love, for ever; 

Should her heart be wildly broken, 

May’st thou know it, never, never. 

Never know what fate awaits me, 

Outcast from that heart of thine; 

Yet, each thought so fixed upon thee, 

Love shall make a heaven of mine. 

Fare thee well—my heart is broken, 

Sadly, sadly let me weep; 

I will ask no gilt, no token, 

For thy memory may not sleep. 

“ My own Zaydith,” cried the Knight, “ we may 
not, cannot part; let ue be doomed together, my own 
true, fond-hearted girl.” 

An unwonted splendour shot from the mysterious 
opal, and the lady clasped her hands in agony. 

“ Oswald, unsay those dreadfid words. Return to 
thy faith. Pray; for prayera may avail thee. Thy 
fate is not yet sealed—the signet is not upon thy 
brow. O pray; the deluded Arab girl bids thee pray— 
pray for—for the doomed.” 

She turned deadly pale—a shivering past over her— 
she pressed her lips to his, and in a moment hod dis¬ 
appeared. 

Then Agatha beheld the Knight upon his knees, 
under the still heavens, and his deep sobs mingled 
with the wail of the night-wind; and she too knelt, 
and their prayers ascended upon the same air, to the 
throne of love and mercy. 

The next morning early, the stranger made his 
appearance to recall his sister. His manners were 
stem and gloomy, and the maiden trembled when his 
glance fell upon her. As she turned to depart, she 
pressed her lips fondly to those of Agatha, and the 
maiden remembered, long after, that fearful, burning 
kiss. She took a ring from her finger, and placed it 
upon that of Agatha, dropped her veil about her, cast 
one long anxious glance around, and then departed-. 
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Agatha shuddered with undefined horror as the ring 
pressed her finger. A new mystery was revealed to 
her. Dim forms flitted around, with pale and trou. 
bled countenances, and a shadow seemed for ever 
flung over all that to her had been bright and beau¬ 
tiful. Strange and troublous thoughts crowded upon 
her, and her prayers became fearfully vague and inco¬ 
herent. Days and weeks passed away, and she shrunk 
within herself like a guilty thing, for now was the 
human heart, with all its fearful secrets, exposed open¬ 
ly to her view. All who approached stood with naked 
hearts before her. She closed her eyes, but there still 
gleamed the hidden spirit, in its pale, unearthly light, 
written upon every side with the dark records of 
humanity. She recoiled from the view as from the 
revelations of a charnel house. 

Thenceforth, to her there could be no evasion, no 
concealment—the human heart was exposed to a hu¬ 
man eye. Fearful, fearful sight! She beheld the dark 
ineffaceable records of years—the fearful catalogue of 
long, long unrepented sins. She bowed her head, and 
longed and prayed, that a spirit of mercy might des¬ 
cend and wash away those withering stains with the 
tears of angel pity. None came. 

Her confidence in human actions was for ever 
shaken. She saw the motive and the consequence, 
even “ afar off,” before it had become defined to the 
actor. She beheld the thoughts, and cared little for 
the utterance of the tongue. Often did she find her¬ 
self responding, not to the words, but the thoughts of 
others. A human heart revealed to a human eye! 
It was a fearful picture. She ceased to look within 
her own heart, for the spectacle of others for ever 
unfitted her for the task. She ceased even to pray 
for herself, or others, for her whole being was dis- 
quieted by the fearfhl visions she beheld. The hu- 
man spirit had become to her a dark, troubled, gloomy 
chaos, from which love, and trust, and hope were for 
ever expelled. 

She shrank from the duty of confession, for the 
heart of the sanctimonious priest was open to her eye. 
She lived in the solitude of her own power, avoiding 
the companionship of others. She fled from the pre¬ 
sence of Henri; for in the pure, generous heart of the 
noble youth, did she behold her own image, clear and 
exalted, the creature of his idolatry. 

Oswald witnessed her distress, and as often as her 
eyes met his, they fell with more than maidenly timi¬ 
dity. That heart was open to her view, and she 
strove, yes, wilfully strove, to blind her vision to the 
dark traces there recorded. Why was it? Why did 
she lament to be enshrined in the pure heart of Henri, 
and delight to behold herself filling daily, more and 
more, the gloomy heart of the crusader? Why did 
she rejoice to behold the picture of the Arab girl glow 
less distinctly there, while her own grew in the hues 
of life and reality? Why rejoice in a 6hrine so un¬ 
hallowed? Was she ruled by a strange power of 
darkness? or was it but the perversity of the female 
heart? Scarcely did she sign the cross upon his 
brow, scarcely did she pray for deliverance from peril. 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ Then backs he camo to tell the kinge. 

Who saydo, Sir X.ukyn, aawe ye ought? 

Nothings, my liege, save that the winde 
Nowe with the angrye waters fought.” 

King Arthur's Death , 

Agatha again stood updh the terrace, and the 
Knight beside her. - 


“ Agatha," he Baid, “ thou art in great peril and 
perplexity. An awful power hath been revealed to 
thee, and thou art ignorant of the cause.” 

He took the ring from the trembling hand of the 
maid, and pressed it to his lips. Tears, the first she 
had Bhed for many a day, gushed to her eyes, and she 
sank upon her knees, uttering a low prayer of thank¬ 
fulness. 

The Knight looked with admiration upon her beau- 
tiful face, and now Agatha could read the language of 
love only from those full speaking eyes. She arose, 
covered with blushes. 

“ Nay, Agatha, thou Bhouldst not leave me. Our 
secret is known to each other;” and he held up his 
finger, on which glittered a ring with the same mys¬ 
terious seal. Agatha turned pale, and leaned against 
the battlement. Tenderly did the Knight support her, 
while he uttered the declarations of love. 

“ But the Arab girl,” gasped Agatha, as the thought 
of her flashed upon her memory. 

“ Think not of her. A deadly power iB here; but 
I shall see her no more, unless-” 

At the hour of death," shrieked the maiden, as 
the conviction of his guilt flashed upon her mind; and 
she fell senseless upon his bosom. When she awoke 
to consciousness she thought only of his look of love. 

“ Agatha, I shall see her no more, if prayers and 
penitence may avail. You love me—forget the past, 
I will live only for my God, and thee. The eastern 
maid shall henceforth be to me as if she were not.” 

Agatha’s eyes fell upon the opal ring, which he 
Btill held. It flashed with startling brilliancy. 

“ These fatal gifts—where these are, there can be 
no prayers—no peace—no love even,” she added, 
blushing, as she took them from his hand. They 
leaned over the wall!—“I have read thy thoughts, 
and thou mine—let us do so no more.” The Knight 
strove to arrest her hand, but she playfully tossed 
them into the waters beneath. 

A loud shriek followed, and the Knight fell at her 
feet; his fingers moved in sign of the cross, and a 
low prayer died upon his lips. 

Agatha stood mute with horror; when suddenly 
the Arab girl appeared with dishevelled hair, wring- 
ing her hands, and uttering low stifled sobs; but she 
touched not the Eacred body of the repentant believer. 
Then the sad melody of her exquisite voice broke 
upon the air: 

SONG OF THE ARAB *GIRI>, 

Thou wert mine, my own, my own, 

Why did Zaydith from tbeo part? 

Scarce I know the depth of loving, 

Till I tore Ikee from my heart. 

Thou wert mine—would I had borne theo 
To Bomo lone, sequestered isle; 

There, with none hut thee beside me, 

Thou hadgt lived in Zaydith’s smile. 

Every breath that lingered round ns, 

Would a tale oflove disclose; 

Not a shade should dim the sunshine, 

• Not a canker blight the rose. 

There, for ever gleams the opal, 

With its mystic light for thee; 

Thou hadst lived a captive willing? 

Thou hadst smiled alone for me. 

Bat ’tis past; farewell, for ever. 

Never more wo meet again; 

Thou canst not know the doomed one’s anguUh, 

Canat not feel thy Zaydith’a pain. 
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“Lie there!” she said, tossing it upon a centre 
table, “ lie there, and rot, foul evidence of my disho¬ 
nour !” Her lips were trembling and apart, her checks 
blanched to the hue of the grave, her frame seemed 
scarce able to Bupport itself, she sank down upon the 
sofa; not a tear shaded the large eyes, dilated beyond 
their usual size; dark thoughts seemed to come over 
her, as she sat there in that silent agony; the deli¬ 
cately carved lips ceased to quiver, and were pressed 
firmly together, and anon the small hands clenched, 
and the slight frame shuddered from head to foot. She 
sprang from the sofa muttering fiercely and audibly, 

“ I will know—I will judge for myself. Yes! and 
by heaven confront them both with the evidence of 
their shame!” and she tore open the letter with a des¬ 
perate hand— 
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“ Stop!” cried a voice that made her heart leap 
frightfully. “ Stop—I would save you, Madam, from 
your own contempt—mine you have secured ever¬ 
lastingly !" and the hand of her husband caught the 
uplifted arm, and took the letter from her grasp. He 
had heard enough, in her single expression to open 
his eyes to the dreadful truth, and he read at a glance 
the miserable history of the past j scorn, and wrath 
filled his bosom, and it poured itself out in words. 

“ Poor silly fool!” he said bitterly, “ and base as 
silly! This, then, is the cause of your coldness— 
your long estrangement—jealousy of your own sister! 
the very gentlest and purest of human beings! 
Away! that aught so fair and lovely should be the 
receptacle of so foul a thing as suspicion!” and he 
tossed her hand from him, turning to leave the room; 
but his wife shrieked in the terrible anguish of her 
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despair; she threw her arms about him, and in tones 
of agony implored him “To trust her once morel” 
He released her hold, and seated her upon the sofa, 
and then he asked in bitter derision, “ How he could 
trust her, when his trust was gone ? Or how restore 
the fair structure of their wedded love, when her own 
hand had stricken it down ?” 

She looked up hopelessly and wildly into his face; 
he turned from her glance, and left the room. He 
heard not the heavy fall upon the floor, as he closed 
the door, or perchance he would have lingered; insen¬ 
sibility had, for a time, stilled the sorrows of Marian. 
Mordaunt Leslie was alone in his library, alone with 
his wretchedness; his head was buried in his hands, 
and rested on the table; he wept not, but the strong 
masculine frame heaved with emotion. Firm in his 
own integrity, his proud sense of honour, he judged 
not, as the young judge, extenuatingly; but with the 
stem, and somewhat harsh judgment of one, who, 
struggling long with worldly men, had formed but 
one rule, by which all were measured. Marian’s 
youth was no excuse, nor her long years of self in¬ 
dulgence ; he had given his faith, and reposed implicit 
trust, and oh! to poor human nature it is terrible to 
find belief without foundation, and trust in vain! 
And thus Mordaunt had found it. “X will not affect 
what I do not feel,” was his final conclusion; “ she shall 
be as a stranger unto me, unless her own conduct 
give rise to better feelings.” And Leslie was right; 
what a mockery is the hollow semblance of peace, 
when the offence is stinging like a coiled adder in the 
bosom! 

Turn we to Marian, who came slowly and after 
long interval to herself. She rose with difficulty; her 
eye fell upon the letter. “ Lost to me,” she mur¬ 
mured, and the tears ran over her face, “ lost to me, 
for ever! Leslie, dear Leslie! what have you said ? 
ifrs contempt, my God, how can I bear it ?” and she 
looked up, shudderingly, with clasped hands, in mute 
appeal for mercy. It was long, very long, ere she 
gained even the appearance of calmness; and when 
she did, she enclosed the fatal letter, (without reading 
it,) in an envelope, and directed it to her husband. 
She simply wrote upon the note “ unread.” It was 
returned within the hour, accompanied with a request 
from Mordaunt, that as an act of justice to Eveline, 
she must now read the note. Marian did so; it con¬ 
tained a list of some half dozen books he wished 
Eveline to send him; he had forgotten them himself 
in the morning, and supposed he should require them 
in the approaching trial. He went on to explain the 
cause of his sudden return; “ it was the unexpected 
illness of an important witness; the cause was put 
off; he had hurried home to prevent the books being 
sent, preferring to examine them at his leisure. On 
arriving he found Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline out, 
had sought her room, found the door open, and her¬ 
self in a state of evident agitation; her exclamations, 
and the breaking of the seal followed instantly—the 
rest she knew.” 

And that was all! Yes, that was all. Let the 
young heart guard itself faithfully against suspicion, 
or it will grow like the Upas tree, until all things 
good and fair, shall wither beneath its baleful influ¬ 
ence. The scales had fallen from Marian’s eyes, and 
the truth was before her; ay, more, she felt in her 
inmost soul it was the truth; that she had wronged 
most fearfully both husband and sister; and she 
Ehronk from the guilt, that lay heavy upon her soul. 


Through all that weary day she was alone; Mordaunt 
had gone back to town, leaving word he should not 
return that night; Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline had 
been detained by a friend of theirs, and had consented 
to remain until evening, and a message to that effect 
was sent to Marian; they were accompanied by Charles 
Stanmore. It was well for Marian that she was left 
to solitude and conscience; that long hours of bitter 
sorrow were followed by self communion and self 
examination; and all-sufficient proof was there that 
night, that the seed sown by Mrs. Stanmore and 
Eveline had not been cast upon an unfruitful soil; 
good resolutions Marian formed, for the light came 
into her eye, the colour to her cheek, and earnest 
love and tenderness were in the tones of her voice as 
she murmured, «I will be worthy of thee, yet, my 
husband, with God’s blessing on my efforts!” 

Turn we now to Eveline and Stanmore. They 
had returned home; Mrs. Stanmore, fatigued with 
her walk, retired early to rest: Marian was in her 
own room. 

“Sing, will you not, Miss Delancey?” said Stan¬ 
more ; “ a day passed so happily as this, should close 
with music” And she sang for him; he stood by 
her side, and when the sweet tones of her voice died 
away, he said: 

“Why is it, Miss Delaney, I can never thank you? 
Words come freely at all other times; but ah! how 
powerless they are to do justice to my feelings.” And 
then as though a barrier were passed, Stanmore 
poured forth the story of his love—words of tender¬ 
ness, and earnest affection, he spoke; the hopes he 
had garnered, and the feelings he had cherished, were 
breathed in a language whose fervour told truly of their 
deep reality. Eveline turned very pale, but she spoke 
firmly, although she trembled: 

“You know not what you ask, Stanmore; you 
have much to hear; and oh! forget you have spoken 
words of love to me; remember that you are free 
even in thought! and now listen to what I will strive 
to tell truly.” Then, with a changing colour, and a 
faultering voice, Eveline told the story of her first love. 

“ It was due to you,” she said, “ to myself; he that 
I loved, was unconscious of my partiality, and linger 
no circumstances will I ever reveal his name. Men 
prize the first love of woman; may it be yours here¬ 
after, Stanmore!” She rose from her seat, to leave 
the room, but he detained her as he said: 

« The second love of Eveline Delaney is more to 
me, than the love of all other women beside! If that 
be mine, I ask no brighter boon; such love would 
colour the path of life with fairy hues. Oh! Eveline 
dearest, may it ever be mine ?” 

Eveline burst into tears; she wept passionately, for 
her heart was very full: she had expected this result 
it is true; but after so much of past trial, she looked 
forward fearfully, and with doubt. She knew he 
loved her; but how was the sad history, she had 
resolved to tell him, to affect that love ? Doubt was 
at an end now, and sorrow. 

“Oh! Eveline,” he said, “how very few are as 
you, right minded and honourable in all things; never 
swerving from the path of rectitude, however strong 
the temptation. Said I not, the second love of Eveline 
Dclancey was more to me than any other ? Bless thee, 
dearest, for the principle and truth that make it so!” 
Bright and beautiful was the smile of the maiden, 
and her dark eye beamed softly upon her lover, as 
she said; 
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“ And the love I bear thee, Stanmore, is far better, 
and more enduring than the troubled feeling of other 
days, for has it not met with that which makes it 
lasting as my life—return ?”**** 
The morrow came; Mrs. Stanmore was sitting 
alone in a parlour appropriated to herself; there was 
a slight rap at the door; she rose and opened it. 
Marian was there, looking very pale, but quite calm. 

« You are just in time, love,” said her aunt, smil¬ 
ing fondly upon her, “ see what beautiful worsteds 
Eveline has sent me; I was at a loss what colours 
to choose. Your better taste will assist mine." They 
sat down by the table to arrange them. 

“ My dear aunt,” said Marian, at length, “ I have 
a great favour to ask of you. I want aid and coun. 
sel; yet can receive neither unless you will promise 
me secrecy. I feared you might object to such pro¬ 
mise, but I will abandon my project, if, after hearing 
it, you disapprove. Under such circumstances, will 
you consent to keep silent, until I wish if otherwise.” 

“ I cannot object,” replied Sirs. Stanmore. “ I 
will keep Becret every thing connected with the affair, 
unless you give permission to the contrary—will that 
do?” 

“ That is all I ask,” said Marian. 

She appeared to hesitate for a moment; the colour 
deepened to a crimson flush upon her pale cheek; me. 
mory was busy within, and it told her how many times 
Mrs. Stanmore had urged upon her, the very thing 
that at last in Bhame and sorrow she was compelled 
to do. Then the consciousness of doing well sus¬ 
tained her; though late, she was in the right, now, 
and she went on. 

“ My dear aunt, I have grown up to be a simple¬ 
ton, ignorant, and uninformed; I have neglected the 
advice of my best friends, now I am reaping the 
bitter consequences. X am no companion for Mor- 
daunt; daily, hourly I feel it! Give me your assist¬ 
ance, and I will make myself different in all things. 
You know how earnest my father was in efforts for 
my improvement; he laid the foundation on which a 
good superstructure may be raised; true, it is covered 
now with the rubbish that has accumulated in long 
years of neglect; but, oh! if I rise early, and work 
late; if all time, free from the interruption of Mor- 
daunt and Eveline, be devoted to improving myself, 
may I not hope for success at last ?” 

“ Indeed you may, my dear girl!" said Mrs. Stan¬ 
more, tenderly; “ there is not a doubt of your success. 
But why not give the same pleasure to your husband 
and sister, you have given unto me? Surely it 
would be a far lighter task, with love and friendship 
to encourage, and sympathize with you until the 
end ?" 

“ It must not be—it cannot!" said Marian, trem¬ 
bling violently as she rose from the table; “ if you 
love me, aunt, never Bpeak of that again." 

“ I will not, if it pain you, Marian,” said Mrs. 
Stanmore, sadly; “but this is not as it should be.” 

“ Pain me!” echoed Marian, as though the last 
words had escaped her; “ pain me!” she repeated, 
and clasping her hands together over her forehead, 
Bhe exclaimed in tones of wretchedness, “ Oh! how 
much of pain and anguish I endure!” 

“ Marian, dear Marian,” said her aunt, solemnly, 

“ there is guilt somewhere, or this would never be. 
Read your own heart, my child, and tell me if it is 
there!” 

Marian looked into the face of Mrs. Stanmore, 


and mournful, though calm, were the tones of her 
voice. “ Not now! my more than mother 1 there is 
no guilt now; but, question me not of the past, it is 
full of trouble and shame; why would you hear it?” 
and she wept bitterly, as she bowed her head upon 
her hands. Mrs. Stanmore said no more then, nor 
ever after; she was content that good had been 
wrought out of evil; and she trusted, with a cheerful 
and confiding spirit, that the future would work out 
the happiness of one so repentant and sorrowing. 

As Marian grew calm, Mrs. Stanmore spoke of 
the first books to be perused, and marked out the 
system that would be necessary to study to advan- 
tage. Marian was immediately interested, and they 
were yet discussing their plan, with much attention, 
when Eveline entered. Ah 1 how beautiful she was; 
the clear light of early morning came in through the 
lofty window, upon her happy face; her cheeks wore a 
colour long absent, her eyes sparkled, and her Bweet 
mouth was parted with a smile so full of gladness, 
that Mrs. Stanmore knew as she looked, it came from 
a heart at rest. 

“ I have something to tell you both,” said Eveline 
as she sat dtwn between them, and a brighter colour 
came into her face; “ something that will give you 
pleasure for my sake." And she related the occur, 
rences of the past evening. 

How felt Marian as the tale went on ? The over, 
whelming scorn and indignation of Leslie had con. 
vinced her of the foul injustice of her suspicions; yet 
in her secret heart she had still believed Eveline had 
sought to win his attention, far more than she should 
have done. Ilow had she wronged her! Eveline 
saw the tears in Marian’s eyes; sho knew not the 
bitter source from whence they sprung. She took 
her hand, and clasping it between her own, she said: 

“It is very long, dear Marian, since you have 
looked upon me as in our childhood’s time; there is 
a change in your feelings, and I know not how it 
comes. Oh 1 Marian, how I have longed to Bpeak 
thus to you, yet feared it would offend you. Will 
you not tell me, sister ? it is wrong to cherish unkind 
thoughts to one who never wronged vou—to one 
who grieves—oh! how sincerely, if she has done it 
unintentionally. Do you remember that in other 
days, you would weep all sorrow away in my arms? 
How have we altered! Sister, we are orphans! and 
He who made us so, meant that our mutual Iotc 
should prove our solace and support. Shall it not 
be so ?” 

Eveline had spoken earnestly, in much emotion, 
and when she ceased, Marian’s head sunk upon her 
bosom, and she wept bitterly. Then that elder sister, 
with something of a mother's tender and forbearing 
love, wound her arms about her, and sinking suddenly 
upon her knees, raised her dark eyes full of tears into 
her face. 

“ Kiss me once, Marian, my sister,” and the sob¬ 
bing girl threw her arms around Eveline’d neck, 
kissing her often, and passionately. “ This shall be 
a token of love between us, henceforth, and for ever!" 
said Eveline, solemnly, as she rose up, and embraced 
her; and Marian, as she received that embrace, mur¬ 
mured in Eveline’s ear: “ I will be worthy of such 
love, my sister, trust me yet for a little time." In 
Eveline's answering glance there was trust, and hope, 
and added happiness. 

The following day, Stanmore left them for his 
southern home; to return .again, after some months, 
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for his bride. To the unobservant, all things went 
on as usual in the family; but to Mrs. Stanmore and 
Eveline there was evident a great change. Mordaunt 
came seldom home till the evening was far gone; 
he never spent any portion of his leisure days in his 
family; he was abstracted, and cold to haughtiness 
at times; while to Marian, his demeanour was cha¬ 
racterized by formal politeness; social enjoyment was 
at an end; and with pain and anguish Mrs. Stanmore 
saw the breaking up of that familiar intercourse be¬ 
tween Marian and her husband, which is ever the 
surest token of domestic peace. If any thing could 
have given comfort to Mrs. Stanmore, it was the 
conduct of Marian; she never betrayed the slightest 
irritation, but gently strove to win the attention of 
Mordaunt, which he never appeared to notice, al¬ 
though he never repulsed; it was evident she suffered 
much, but her suffering was unobtrusive, and silently, 
without complaint, it was borne. 

Every leisure hour was devoted to study, and it 
was wonderful what progress she made; she still 
persevered in keeping her secret from Eveline; al¬ 
though it was now from a wish to surprise her, and 
give pleasure, when the discovery should be made. 
It was easy in the retirement of her own room, to 
conceal her pursuits from Eveline; beside, the latter 
was much occupied in various preparations, ere her 
marriage would take place. She did not know, 
therefore, the untiring industry, and unwearied perse¬ 
verance of the young wife, who devoted hour after 
hour to mental improvement, in the hope that sooner 
or later her husband would perceive and appreciate 
her efforts. But as time rolled on, the heart of Ma¬ 
rian often sank within her. Leslie’s coldness was 
unabated; her own timidity concealing the fruits of 
her toil, and preventing any thing like fuller explana¬ 
tion of the past, which might have been given in ex¬ 
tenuation of her conduct. Still she was far better fitted 
to bear sorrow with resignation; books had opened a 
new world to her, and her thoughts wandered away 
into that bright and strange region, till all memory 
of her own grief was for the time forgotten. It had 
been Marian’s hope, that by degrees she might bring 
forth her hard acquired knowledge, and Mordaunt 
would reward, and bless her with his approbation. 
No such result followed; she was too sensitive, feared 
him too much to do justice to herself; and if Mor¬ 
daunt did not feel indifferent, he at least put on its 
perfect semblance in all things that regarded his wife. 
Perhaps he thought that long and bitter suffering 
alone could cure a fault so degrading in itself, and 
often so deplorable in its consequences: be that as it 
may, there was little relenting, or manifestation of 
the love he had once homo to Marian. 

“Pray can you tell me who wrote this?” said Mr. 
Leslie, entering the room where his wife, Mrs. Stan- 
more, and Eveline were Bitting. And he handed 
Eveline a paper. “It is a criticism upon the very 
work you and I were discussing, and very ably it is 
written, I assure you. You are of course the author, 
Eveline?” 

“No, I am not,” replied Eveline, as she looked 
over it, “ this is Marian’s handwriting.” 

“ Oh!" said Mordaunt, in a tone of disappoint¬ 
ment, “ a copy of course! I never knew your writing 
apart, they are singularly alike.” He turned carelessly 
to a table examined some books, and after an inter¬ 
val repeated, “ So it is only a copy after all! I really 
thought it had been yours, Eveline.” 
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“Where did you meet with this, Marian?” said 
Eveline, who had been reading attentively, and paid 
no attention to what Mordaunt was saying. She 
looked up as she spoke, not receiving an answer to 
her question, and was painfully surprised at the agi¬ 
tation Marian’s countenance evinced: a deep, burn¬ 
ing flush was on either cheek, and the delicate lip 
quivered with emotion; yet even while she gazed, 
every outward sign of struggle vanished—Marian 
had schooled her heart to submission, it was in some 
sort atonement for the past. She rose from her seat, 
and walking over to Eveline, said: 

“ We will talk of this again, sister, give it to me 
now,” and a faint smile threw its light upon her face 
as she added, “it is mine by right of possession, at 
least.” Eveline yielded it, and Marian turned to 
leave the room, when Mordaunt said, in a voice that 
had a tone of mockery in it: 

“ But not yours by right of creation, I presume, 
Marian?” 

Marian was cut to the soul; she lost self command 
and temper, and she answered in anger: 

“ You will be troubled, Mr. Leslie, to discover any 
other author than myself; but whether it is mine or 
not, it is a subject upon which your interference or 
approbation is not desired.” She left the room. 

“ This is very strange,” said Leslie. “ Is it your 
opinion, Mrs. Stanmore, that Marian wrote the 
piece ?” 

She did not reply, but the tears gathered into her 
eyes. She saw the evil of Marian’s promise of se¬ 
crecy from herself, yet could she in no way obviate 
it, save by breaking her word; that she could not do, 
and was silent. 

“ Eveline,” said Mordaunt, “ do you believe Ma¬ 
rian capable of writing such an article as that you 
have just read? You will oblige me by a sincere 
answer.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Eveline, hurriedly, “ I am no 
judge of these things at any rate,” and she followed 
Mrs. Stanmore from the room; she could give no 
other answer. She was sure, from her knowledge 
of Marian, Bhe could not have written any thing of 
the kind, and she had been painfully surprised at 
what had occurred; she would not condemn her 
siBter, therefore, had evaded the question. Marian, 
in her attempts at conversation, had always chosen 
the time when Mordaunt, and Mrs. Stanmore were 
alone, she depended upon the latter for encourage¬ 
ment, while she shrank from Eveline's superiority, 
as throwing her own humble efforts into the shade. 
It was her fault to depend too little upon the affection 
of Eveline; to think too highly of her attainments; 
too humbly of her own, when from continued study 
they would bear comparison with any one. 

The termination of that conversation left a most 
unfortunate impression on the mind of Leslie; he 
believed that Marian had endeavoured to take to 
herself credit to which she had no pretension. He 
scorned the paltry meanness of such conduct. 

“ If it had been her own, she would have been glad 
to have avowed it!” he muttered: “ how contemptible, 
and how in keeping with the rest of her conduct!” 

Alas for Marian! The first fault was clinging to 
her Bkirts, and he who judged so severely, though’ 
of her not as a loving and erring woman; but as one 
of his own sex, and his decision was stem accord¬ 
ingly. Woman should never be thus harshly dealt 
by; what can man know of their intensity of feeling? 
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of its fearless, and deep devotion ? as well may they 
sound the depths of the fathomless sea, to bring to 
light that which is unto them a sealed thing for ever! 
Yet that very excess of feeling, is unto woman a 
curse, if it be not rightly regulated; unto parents the 
task is given, and great is the responsibility. Every 
serious fault of character they fail to correct in her 
youth, is an adder in the path of domestic life; it 
will lay coiled among the pleasant places, and its 
hissing tongue will sting to the heart! 

Winter had gone, and spring came smilingly ovet 
the earth, bearing in her hand sweet Bmelling flowers, 
and on her brow a wreath of green; soft sunshine 
mingled among the delicate hues, and her breath was 
balmy and warm, as when she visits “ the land of the 
grape and the vine.” But unto Marian Leslie she 
came not cheeringly; from the day of the last con¬ 
versation we have recorded, she made little farther 
effort to win her husband’s love. She thought he 
regarded her with contempt, that all gende and tender 
feelings had died away in his heart; and resentful 
thoughts would sometimes mingle with far better and 
kinder ones, that it was so. 

“Surely,” she would flunk, “X have suffered 
enough, I have been sufficiently punished. Alas! he 
loves me not, why should I look for that which may 
never be mine again.” 

Books were her consolation, and oh! what a world 
of fresh springing and happy thoughts, they opened 
to her mind. To Eveline she had told all; and she 
had bound her to silence, even more firmly than Mrs. 
Stanmore, and for this she gave no reason; she had 
faithfully kept the secret of her married sorrows, and 
she resolved to do so unto the end; and she was 
never troubled with inquiries by those who were too 
honourable to make them. 

One evening the sisters sat alone together, the dim 
twilight had deepened into night, and the moon and 
stars came forth in the clear sky; they sat alone, 
looking out from the open window. Eveline's 
thoughts were afar off, with him her heart cherished 
so fondly. Marian’s were not of the past nor the 
future, she had ceased even to hope. She strove not 
to think of these things, conversation with Eveline 
was to her mind inexpressibly soothing, how often it 
had brought to her weary spirit, forgetfblness. 

“ Eva dear, how still all things are to-night; is it 
not strange what a witchery there is in profound 
quiet ? it is as if the hills, and mountains, and repo¬ 
sing rallies held silent communion together. I love 
to look out upon a scene tike this, and call to mind 
all things of bright and beautiful, my mind has gar¬ 
nered, Tell me, Eva, you who are so famous for 
your strange fancies of the gifted, and the gone, what 
in your imagination can you liken unto Shakspeare?” 

“ I have likened him unto some vast statue, soli¬ 
tary and grand, upon the highest point of a towering 
and inacesssible mountain. Thousands and tens of 
thousands, are struggling from the base to mount 
upward, but he stands alone! One there was of eagle 
glance, and lofty daring, who shook his arm aloft, and 
with proud step pressed onward; nearer he came, and 
nearer, he gained the summit. Lo, a shadow dimmed 
the glory of his brow, he stooped from his high rest¬ 
ing place; he was not meet to match with Shak- 
speare.” 

“ And Milton, where was he 7” exclaimed Marian. 

“Afar off, yet no higher; but to me he seemed to 
make his seat among the clouds; gathering their 


folds around him as the prophet did his mantle, and 
drawing from thence words of inspiration, and of 
power. He has grappled with the things of time 
and space, peopling an unknown world with the 
mighty images of his imagination: great and glorious, 
and good as he was great; shall we ever look upon 
his like again!” 

“ Have you ever found, dear Eva, that indulgence 
of such thoughts unfitted you for the active duties 
of life? Such things I have heard asserted.” 

“And yet it is just the reverse,” said Eveline. 
“ Such thoughts are for hours of solitude, and they 
fill the heart with all gentle, and loving, and reverent 
feelings. Reverence to the great Creator, who has 
given unto man such glorious gifts of intellect, that 
has enabled a creature, frail and perishing, to make 
for himself a name and immortality. Ah! believe 
me, feelings like unto these, raise the mind above all 
that is degrading in the walk of our daily life, they 
purify and make holy; blessed are they who love 
them for the good they bring.” 

Marian rose as Eveline concluded. “ It is bed 
time Eva; Mordauntwill not return to-night, X fancy, 
So good night, sister dearest, and may pleasant 
dreams attend you.” 

Marian smiled, but Eveline heard the sigh that 
mingled with her words. Alas! she had no power 
to remove the cause, and she too said “ good night!" 
with a feeling in her heart, that she could never know 
happiness herself until she saw that of Marian restored. 

Marian Leslie had gone out one day to walk; it 
was early in the afternoon, cool and pleasant; light 
wind clouds cast their shadow o’er the Bun, and made 
the day, which had been unusually warm for the 
season, a delightful one for active exercise. Her 
walk, taken in a new direction, had extended beyond 
a mile and a half: she was about returning, when a 
stifled cry of distress fell on the ear; the door of a 
small house that stood off the road a short distance, 
was thrown open and a man rushed out, bearing in 
his hands some articles of female apparel. Marian 
heard distinctly a woman’s voice, in anguish, and 
supplication, “Don’t take them, Thomas, I have 
nothing for the child!” She shrank back as the man 
passed her; for from his bloated face and staggering 
form, he was a loathsome drunkard; intoxication had 
drawn her iron brand over every line of his disfigured 
countenance. But he heeded her not; he carried 
with him sufficient for a dram, and he sped on to the 
city, that the first pawnbroker’s Bhop might give the 
means to supply his appetite. Marian knocked gently 
at the cottage door; no answer came, and she en¬ 
tered. A pale, suffering woman was sitting up in 
the bed, her eyes closed, her head resting on her 
hands; her cheeks were wet with tears; she seemed 
struggling inly with her terrible despair. Marian 
went up to the bedside, laid her hand upon the wo¬ 
man’s shoulder, and spoke tenderly and soothingly 
to her. She opened her eyes, and then for the first 
time, Marian recognized a servant who had lived 
many years in her father’s family. 

“Alice!” Bhe exclaimed; “oh! Alice, can yon 
have come to this! and in our very neighbourhood, 
too, and not seek our assistance.” 

“ I could not do itand the woman wept piteously; 
“ your father always told me, if I married Thomas, I 
would live to see him a drunkard. I could not go 
back, with shame on my head.” 

“Lie down quietly now, Alice,” said Marian, 
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alarmed at her agitation. “ Where shall I get you 
some nourishment?” 

“Where?" and Alice laughed wildly; “not here, 
lady, there is not a morsel of bread for my mouth, 
nor a rag to cover my back; he took all, all!" and 
throwing down the bed clothes, she pointed to a 
childSee there; my baby is two days old, and that 
man was my husband and her lather!” 

Marian looked at the tender infant and deserted 
mother, and burst into tears. The Bight of tears 
softened the agony of Alice, for she wept too, and 
then she looked up sadly into Marian’s face, and 
said*- 

■> A hard lot and a weary, is the lot of woman, 
lady. Torture of body and of mind; God forgive 
me for all my Bins, but I have wished often to sleep 
in quiet in the grave. Sometimes my brain iB burn¬ 
ing hot, and I feel crazed with misery. Is it wrong 
to wish for death, lady?" 

“ Do not talk any more, Alice,” said Marian, « be 
silent till I return. I will not be long; you shall 
have every comfort, and never be without friends 
again.” Then she lifted the baby gently, and laid it 
in the arms of Alice, righdy judging it would soften 
her stern despair. “ I will be the friend of that child, 
so long as I live, Alice. Now rest in quiet till my 
return." 

“ God bless you, madam,” said the poor woman, 
“ I will do as you bid me.” 

Rapidly, and with light steps, Marian Leslie took 
her way home; she was soon there, for her feelings 
rendered her unconscious of the speed she had used. 
She found Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline gone to town, 
Mordaunt was in .the library when she left, on in¬ 
quiry she found he was there still; she resolved to 
consult him, but first Bhe gave directions for articles 
of nourishment and clothing, to be got in readiness. 
And then, with a step that faultered spite of her reso¬ 
lution, she went to seek her husband, 

“Come in,” said Leslie as he heard the knock at 
the door. He was occupied, and did not rise until 
Marian entered; he was evidently surprised, but said 
nothing, and offered her a seat She did not take it, 
however, but glancing at the papers scattered on 
the table, said: 

“You are much engaged, but my errand is urgent; 
I trust you have leisure to attend to me for a few 
moments.” 

“ Most certainly ,1 have, what is it you wish?” 

Then Marian related the eventB of the afternoon, 
and concluded with an expression of her earnest wish 
to remove Alice to their own house, immediately. 
Sho did not raise her eyes to his face during the 
whole recital; very touchingly did she speak of the 
desolate situation, the deep sorrow of the unfortunate 
Alice. Self was forgotten at last, memory of her 
own situation lost sight of in solicitude for the wel¬ 
fare of another, and she concluded with a burst of 
warm and passionate feeling: 

“ Oh! if you had seen her os I did, in misery and 
want, and desertion; her tender infant suffering for 
the care she was unable to bestow; pining for the 
nourishment she could not give, your heart would 
have bled for her sorrows, and your hand been speedy 
to relieve them." 

Marian wept as she teased, and when she met the 
glance of Mordaunt, her heart throbbed with a wild 
and sudden hope of his ramming love. Did he not 
look upon her then as he had once looked, in other 


and happier days? Oh! surely it was so; he must 
love her still; and Marian lifted her eyes once more 
to his face: he stood silent and thoughtful, leaning 
upon the back of his chair, every vestige of feeling 
or tenderness. gone from his countenance. The re¬ 
vulsion was too great for Marian to sustain; she 
staggered back, a step or two, and grew deadly pale, 
but she caught with both hands the table, and a 
powerful effort of self control, enabled her to draw 
herself forward, and bend down her head upon it. 
She sat perfectly motionless, and for a brief period 
felt too utterly miserable to remember Alice or her 
sorrows. Then Leslie, who had not seen her face, 
said: 

“You seem very tired, Marian, and it will be 
much better for you not to return again to Alice. I 
will take servants with me, and we will move her 
here to-night, if it be practicable.” 

She roused instantly, and said calmly: 

“ I will go with you, I promised her I would. I 
am but little fatigued." 

Mrs. Stanmore and Eveline had taken the carriage 
to town. And Marian once again set out, accom¬ 
panied by her husband, to walk there. During the 
whole time, Mordaunt Leslie addressed no word of 
affection, or tenderness to his wife. She had read 
aright the glance, that brought such joy to her heart; 
but she could not account for the change that came 
over his countenance, and feared she had been wrong 
at first. When Leslie heard the low tones of her 
sweet , voice, pleading for the sad and suffering; 
looked upon the beautiful face, beaming with inno¬ 
cence and truth, his heart was moved with feelings 
it had long been stranger to, and she met the ex¬ 
pression of his eyes at that moment She knew not 
how the memory of that morning, when she had 
equivocally claimed, the authorship of what he be¬ 
lieved her incapable of writing, still haunted him. 
Such paltry meanness, he thought, as ofttimes he had 
thought before, and the cloud came over his brow, 
that had shadowed it so long. 

Alice was moved with care and caution; she bore 
it well, and lived for many after years, to prove by 
her unceasing gratitude that kindness had not been 
thrown away upon her. 

That evening, contrary to his wont, when he knew 
his wife to be alone, Leslie went into the drawing¬ 
room. As he entered, he thought Marian was not 
there; but he heard some one breathe heavily, and 
approaching a sofa at the far end of the room, he 
discovered her asleep. It struck him there was 
something wrong about her, and he brought the lamp 
casting the light ftill upon her face; it was flushed to 
crimson, and the red circle round the eyes gave token 
of the bitter tears she had shed. The heart of Mor¬ 
daunt smote him, for the first time, and he feared 
lest he had dealt too harshly by that young and ten¬ 
der girl. He laid his hand upon her forehead, it was 
burning hot; she stirred uneasily beneath his touch, 
and he removed the light. 

“ Eva, dear Eva!” she murmured, “ cool this fever 
in my head. Oh! I am weary, weary—let me rest.” 

• She opened her eyes, and looked full at Mordaunt; 
the bright light of delirium was in their glance; she 
knew him not. Her thought was only for her sister, 
and on her name she called often, in low, sad tones, 
of moumfolness. Mordaunt took her in his arms to 
her chamber, and sent instantly to town for a physi¬ 
cian, Mrs. Stanmore, and Eveline. Ere they came, 
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he watched by her side, and she said words that 
filled his heart with anguish and remorse j true, they 
were the ravings of fever, but long suffering had 
stamped them on the mind, and he felt there was a 
fearfiil degree of truth in what she said. 

“ You will not leave me, Eva,” she said, touch¬ 
ingly, “ for that far southern home ? X have none but 
you. He will never love me more. Oh 1 if he knew 
how hard it was to feel myself losing the power to 
charm him; to see hourly all other objects of greater 
interest; to know myself inferior—he would not have 
resented so long and so sternly, that unworthy bus- 
picion,”—and Marian, whose thoughts were, of the 
past, wept, although she retained no consciousness 
of the present; and tears, whose source of agony was 
known only to himself, fell upon the face of Leslie, 
and mingled with her own. 

Long and terrible was the illness of Marian Les¬ 
lie ;* Mordaunt scarce ever left her, yet every act of 
attention she attributed to Eveline. Even in that 
dreamy and unconscious state, it was evident she 
believed his affections wholly alienated from her— 
never supposed a moment he was actually present. 
One day she had been restless and uneasy, she asked 
them to raise her, they did so, and Mordaunt sup¬ 
ported her Blight weight while they arranged the pil¬ 
lows. The position seemed a relief to her, she would 
not be moved, believing it to be Eveline who held 
her, she said gently: 

“ X have wished to tell you something for .a long 
time, my sister. . I will die soon, very soon, dear 
Eva; and when I am gone, lay me at the feet of my 
father and my mother; let the soft sunshine be on 
my grave, the green grass grow over it, and the roses 
bloom. I will sleep sweetly there, sister, ‘ low in the 
grave.’ Tell him if he ever looks upon it, how long 
X loved him, and how well. How I toiled early and 
late to acquire the knowledge that he loved. And 
oh 1 tell him, Eva, that in my dying hour I loved 
him, as I did through life; and gave him to the last, 
my blessing and my prayers." 

Eveline had stood by the bedside through all this 
trying scene; when Marian ceased to speak, she 
lifted her head gently from Mordaunt's arm, and laid 
it on the .pillow. Marian’s eyes closed, and she slept; 
and then Eveline Delaney motioned silently to Mor. 
daunt, and together they entered an adjoining room. 
Very few were the words said, but they were in ex¬ 
planation of what Marian had uttered; every thing 
that Eveline knew, she took a mournful pleasure in 
repeating, that X.eslie might. fully appreciate the 
efforts of Marian to win back his love. 

“ My sister will not die,” said Eveline, “ I am sure 
she will not; but, if you cannot love her now, it were 
better so. If you cannot feel to her again as in the 
first days of your wedded life, death would be pre¬ 
ferable to the anguish she must endure.” 

“ Eveline,” said Mordaunt, laying his hand heavily 
upon her shoulder, “do not speak to me thus; none 
but He, who knows all things, can ever tell what I 
have suffered. I have been fearfully to blame. I 
have seen all the workings of her mind, in this deli¬ 
rium, and I find in all things I have wronged her. 
God forgive me 1” his voice faultered, he was unable 
to say more. 

“I meant not to give you pain,” said Eveline, 
feelingly, “ I thought the truth of consequence to her 
future happiness and your own.” 

“ The truth,” repeated Mordaunt. “ Oh 1 Eveline, 


why did not you deal frankly with me, and tell me 
all of Marian’s suffering and self exertion? Why 
did not you tell me she was the author of that piece, 
when I almost insulted her by doubling in the man- 
ner I did ? Her feelings I comprehend—I see why 
she shrank as Bhe ever did, from communication 
with me; but you should not have done so.” 

Eveline explained her ignorance of the fact at the 
time of its occurrence, and her after promise of se- 
crecy. Mordaunt was satisfied, and they returned to 
the sick room. 

* * * * * * * 

It was morning, and Eveline Delaney was in 
Marian’s room, the latter was still an invalid, as was 
apparent from the general debility of her frame and 
the colour that came fitfully over her pale cheek. 
Signs of returning health, of present and quiet hap. 
piness were in. that lovely face, yet they were traces 
of recent agitation, Eveline Btood by her Bide, and 
she wore a travelling dress; Stanmore had come for 
his bride, and Marian would not have the wedding 
deferred; it was over, and that elder sister had come 
to say farewell. 

“ I cannot lose you, Eva,” said Marian, tremu- 
lously. “ I cannot lose you, love, now that the trial 
is come, it is more than I can bear!" and she wound 
her arms about Eveline, and wept upon her bosom. 

“ A husband's love is yours, my own Marian, and 
I leave you to that. There is no other love like 
unto this, and it is yours now, through all the 
changes of coming years. Bless thee, bless thee!— 
my young sister, bless thee, for ever!” and Eveline 
clasped her fondly to her heart, and wept bitterly os 
she released her, and turned to go. 

Stanmore entered with Mordaunt, and he drew 
the arm of Eveline within his own, and they went 
forth together. Then Mordaunt lifted up the head 
of his sobbing wife, and he kissed her fair brow as 
he said tenderly: 

“Am I not more to thee, love, than sister or 
brother? Weep not so bitterly, my own Marian; 
Eveline is married to one who can well appreciate 
her noble character, and who will constitute her 
happiness under every change of circumstances. So 
I will thine, hereafter, there shall come no cloud 
over that sunny face, if a husband’s tenderness can 
guard it. Do you trust me, love?" Marian looked 
up into his face, and Mordaunt, as he kissed away 
her tears, sought no other answer. 
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